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Physical theories can be 
scribbled almost anywhere. 
Only at CERN, the European 
Centre for Nuclear Research 
in Geneva, can you actually 
teat them. Jon Turney reports 
from Switzerland as the 
Kendrew committee considers 
whether Britain should pull 
out (page 11) 

Recent arguments over 
retrenchment, tenure, pay 
bargaining and pension 
schemes are nothing new. As 
D. D. Raphael describes, the 
career of the 18th century 
philosopher ADAM 
FERGUSON raises some 
highly contemporary issues 
(page 15) 

It is no longer enough merely 
to know a foreign language. If 
we are to compete in 
international markets, we 
need to understand how their 
societies are organized and . 
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The role of we Comintern in 
the SPANISH CIVIL WAR 
has long been obscured by 
ideological arguments and 
revisions. Martin Blinkhom 
review’s E,H> Carr’s ; 




the most significant passages 
In SSOth century history (page 
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HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 
Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. Telephone 01-253 3000 

Quis custodiet . . . 


The influence of Her Majesty’s Inspec- 
tors has increased, certainly; is increas- 
ing, without a doubt; but, following 
the form of Dunning’s famous 17&0 
motion in the House of Commons on 
the influence of the Crown, ought to be 
diminished? That is more debatable 
but assuredly deserves to be debated. 

One of the most striking phenomena 
of the Inst five years has been the 
revival of the power of the inspectorate 
in shaping the future of non -university 
higher education. In the 1970s few 
imagined ' that the inspectorate was 
either willing, or maybe competent, to 
take on such a role. Their mystery 
and so their authority seemed to 
depend on a deliberately maintained 
aloofness. Inspectors were treated 
with something approaching reverence 
and their, still secret, reports with the 
greatest respect because both were 
regarded os disinterested, above and 
apart from the hurly-burly of policy 
making and financial allocation. But 
there was also another reason why the 
inspectors were respected. They were 
seen as professional insiders rather 
than political outsiders. 

Today the rules have all been 
changed. The environment in which 
inspectors have to operate is quite 
different and their relations with 
polytechnics and colleges have been 
revolutionized. The most important 
catalyst of change has certainly been 
the practice of publishing inspectors’ 
reports. But the establishment of the 
National Advisory Body, on the board 
of which the inspectorate is powerfully 


represented, has provided for the first • 
time an effective fonim in which 
inspectors can make an active con- 
tribution to policy making in advanced 
further education. Finally, of course, 

been the encouragement that Suspi- 
cions haw grown that the inspectorate 
on occasions has been a willing stalking 
horse for ministers. 

Not all this is bad by any means. 
Previously the role of the Inspectorate 
in the polytechnics and the colleges 
had shown signs of dwindling Into 
insignificance. Published reports can? 
nqt be ignored as easily as confidential 
ones. As a result indifferent perform- 
■■ art ce, and practice have t^cQitfe m6l:e r 
.. vulnerable ; to challenge qri^ ■ sp tb 
teform. Inspectors' reports have bfe- 
com^ powerful instruments of. change 
in the non-university sector. 

. ' Thp active role of the inspectorate in 
the NAB can also be defended. There 
is nothing in = the polytechnics and 
colleges to compare with the elaborate 
networks of informal but informed 
academic : intelligence which are so 
■ common in the upivemfios. The Coun- 
cil for National Academic Awards 
and other validating bodies", because 
; they . have to . abide by formal 
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bureaucratic rules, can never hope to 
match the sophistication and flexibility 
of these university networks. 

Neither, of course, can the inspecto- 
rate. But it is perhaps in a stronger 
position. Its authority is buttressed by 
a great tradition; its job is to examine 
the practice rather than simply to 
validate the process; and its opaque 
operation offers a room for manoeuvre 
that is denied its committee-bound 
rivals. As the whole NAB system is, 
and must be, hungry for better and 
better academic intelligence to provide 
(in NABspeak) "a judgmental over- 
lay" to vitalize procedures that would 
otherwise never rise above the level of 
number crunching, the role of the 
inspectorate has become crucial to the 
success of this experiment in planning 
polytechnics and colleges. 

But a price has been paid - and as 
the new role of the inspectorate de- 
velops that price will certainly In- 
crease. Even the publication of HMI 
reports is not without Its negative 
undertow. There is a sense in which 
these reports, particularly the more 
critical ones, have taken on a punitive 
rather than supportive character. They 
often appear more like a stick than a 
carrot. Their most prominent and 
immediate outcome is likely to be a 
few maybe devastating paragraphs of 
badpublicity in the local newspaper, 
or The THES. Of course dirty washing 
should not be hidden away. But not aU 
HMI reports receive the same public- 
ity; the majority receives little or none. 

There are also ambiguities sur- 
rounding the powerful HMI participa- 
tion in the NAB. The first concerns the 
quality of the inspectorate’s own 
advice on quality. Although it has tried 
in recent years to conduct a few 
broad-brush inspections, that cover 


so may offor stqpe for generallzable punitive raids 
conclusion, its expertise is still firmly which the in 
fixed in one-course, one-institution, eager to un 
one-off inspections. There is no ques- incidents, iso! 
tion that, with the exception of a few age the belief 
horrors like the PNL inquisition, these become dist 
are done well. What can be questioned - The real que 
is the credibility of thq connectiori effectiveness 
between this solid mass-roots profes- the NAB, ai 
sional work by HMIs and the much capacity to | 
broader, ana inevitably political, . brush reports 
judgements made by: HMIs in a NAB sions, . will 1 
context. . V. /' mined by do 

The second concerns the ultimate V ! subservience 
' allegiance of the inspectorate when it resolved, tin 


Government policy, the inevitable 
allies of the Department of Education 
and Science civil servants also involved 
in the work of the NAB, allies who 
contribute (supposedly) professional 
clout to a predetermined political line? 

No one, of course, is apeusing HMIs 
of being the shock troops of Josephism. 
But there is little evidence that much 
serious thought has been given within 
the inspectorate to the origin and 
legitimacy of the HMI “line" which its 
representatives are required to give in 
the NAB. Is it to be grounded in the 
largely apolitical grass-roots work 
undertaken by specialist HMIs or in 
the more politically sensitive opinions 
of generalist senior inspectors. 

Such questions deserve to be de- 
bated within and without the inspecto- 
rate. Even the universities are not 
simple bystanders. If the role of HMIs 
continues to become more powerful in 
the non-university sector, tne universi- 
ty sector will inevitably be influenced 
by their judgements, indirectly at first 
through the influence of the inspecto- 
rate on the work of the NAB which in 
turn is bound to have a growing impact 
on policy for universities through its 
relationship with the University 
Grants Committee, but later - who 
knows? - maybe more directly. 

But the immediate issue remains the 
independence of the inspectorate. Af- 
ter aU the “Her Majesty's" designation 
is not intended to be an anachronistic 
or meaningless label. As in the leader 
of Her Majesty’s Opposition it conveys 
a strong sense ot the fundamental 
democratic principle that the interests 
of the state are a wider circle than the 
interests of the Government. Impor- 
tant in politics, this principle is even 
more important in education. 

> — i gM tffitmot-aimply a question of the 



punitive raids against places like PNL 
which the inspectorate seems to be 
eager to undertake, although such 
incidents, 'isolated as they are, encour- 
age the belief that the inspectorate has 
become distressingly trigger-happy. 
The real question is whether the new 
effectiveness of HMIs in bodies like 
the NAB, and more generally their 
capacity to produce credible broad- 
brush reports with transferable conclu- 
sions,, will be progressively under- 


mined by doubts about their political 
subservience: H these doubts arc not 
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Writing to The Tablet a few wcekiM 
Mr Anthony H. WHlbourn, hbnrfi 
graduate In chemistry from the IK 
vcrslty of Oxford, addressed hfand 
to the matter of Mrs Thalcbtri 
rejection and made some calMvj 
comments which seem tome maty 
or discussion. 

He points out that people at OxM 
seem to have forgotten that “ufo. 


allegiance of the inspectorate when it resolved, the renaissance of the in- 

operates within this much more politic- spectofate in further and higher edyca- 

al context. To put it perhaps too tion could prove short lived. To return 

crudely, .whose aide do HMIs think to Dutming’s formula, the influence of 

they are on when they .participate in HMIs does not need to be diminshed- 

the work of the NAB? Do they yet. But if in the aftermath of the 

conceive of their role in the traditional Llndop report, which is certain to 

terms of which Matthew, Arnold, would * ~ 

have heartily approved', as defenders 
of the integrity and quality of the 
higher education . provided in 


entrance me status ot me inspectorate 
if only by degrading that of the valida- 
tors, the ambijion of senior HMIs 
outruns their proper allegiance, it may 


polytechnlcs and othkr colleges? Or do' become not only necessary but Inevit- 
they see themselves as the agents of - ' able, that that Influence be diminished. 
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any standards Mrs Thatcher ai 
credit to Oxford. And he prodwai 


very good paragraph which riqs 
bells in my mind. 

“Having spent a lifetime largth 
concerned with research In iudustiyl 
reckon, on a generous estimate, tn 
90 per cent of academic resnuthU 
no practical value whatever, bnlil 
course Justified as a vehicle hr 
training young scientists and keepbg 
their supervisors in good tria," 

And he concludes with ■ tin 
reminder to the dons of Oxford: 
“Furthermore the responsibility fcr 
allocating cash for research lies nr* 
ly with the academic estabUshstal, 
so If really important research bed 
it Is their own 

I have occasionally touched m 
this sensitive matter of research w k» 
writing either for The THES orqjkr 
journals and have come to negate 

that It Is too sacred a mwforugV 


passers-by to tfimoy 
Nevertheless It Is a 
for a polytechnic director to.™*, 
about because we are gotog toj*® 
the thick of it more and 
success we may have iigo«8. 
impinge upon the unlwnttks tof 
tunes. 


The point Is this. 
weronotselupasr«c.rch«^ 
meats. The very W? *’ "S 
specifically estaWfeW J? 
toteach not only 
time students of lSm 

train them for industry adg 
professions as well as the p . 
arts. 

There is a good deal 
evidence that you can teach 


universities have Had mug 
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Animal experiments j i, , : \\ 
South Afr icsflnq fchewes £ '■ 

The AmadausQqariet attho 
Royal Academy, of Music ! ; . - 

JSngliah bqq^a ,-v j; VJ '■ : 
R’W.MiUfer qntheii^tery 'f 
bf Latjfo Aidencs -.*■ • 1 ; 
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tuifVersity. But, the argumerit can be 
»t rqund. It is precisely 
is sb difficult’ to produce. 


in ioZ iTTi. 
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Joseph U-turn olft^acher training V-cs see 

by Patricia Santinelli serious consideration to rationalizing teacher train- institutions which were tom between expanding &100Hly 

Sir Keith Joseph, the Secretary of State for Educa- ““ ^ 

tSfoSShe numbe'rof^c^ Wil ‘ Wgh < uality ’ ^USS 1 ^. ft* IUtlire 


by Patricia Santinelli 

Sir Keith Joseph, the Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion and Science, announced this week that the 
Government plans to increase the number of teacher 
training places by 18 per cent by the epd of the 
decade in a U-turn that reverses its past cuts policy. 

But, because no extra resources are to be provided 
nor any increase in planned student totals allowed to 
find room for the 2,800 extra places, many universi- 
ties, polytechnics and colleges will be reluctant to 
change their plans to accommodate this sudden 
iwitcn in Government policy. 

Sir Keith announced In his long-awaited reply to 
the Advisory Committee on the Supply and Educa- 
tion of Teachers’ recommendations that primary 
places would be increased by well over 2,000 places - 
itill soipe 2,000 less than recommended - and 
secondary places by just under 800. 

In proportional terms the major increase occurs in 
the primary PpstGraduate Certificate of Education 
and universities. 

But Sir Keith has made it very clear in his letter to 
the chairmen of the University Grants Committee 
and the National Advisory Body that he expects the 
increases to be made within the existing higher 
education provision for 1986/87. 

"Moreover we would not expect to increase 
provision for 1988 and 1989 on account of our 
conclusions on initial teacher training numbers," Sir 
Keith says. 

He hopes both the UGC and the NAB will give 

AUT makes 
call for 
tiif of action' 

by David Jobbiris 

Leaders of the Association of Urii- 
vemty Teacher called this week for a 
cay or action in support of their claim 
®ra better pay offer but warned union 
Kdvists that demands for immediate 
industrial action would be premature: 

At q special one-dajl conference the 
*r * , proposed that the 

* 33.M0 members should take 
1 roohstrations add rallies on 
April 24 to press the 1 case for an 
toiproyenjent In their pay 1 offer. 

*ne association was Involved this 
5£*f m folks with the other teacher 
towns on the possibility of a coordin- 
W’-P®? campaign spanning all sec- 
was dr the. education service. 

^ mnk ea by college lecturers are . 
mrpatenednext month after a package 
SJU have kept pay negotra- 


serious consideration to rationalizing teacher train- 
ing in terms both of larger minimum group sizes, and 
ofviable units which are likely to have a continuing 
future in the 1990s and which will secure high quality, 
cost effective provision. 

The UGC has declined to comment on the 
increases but it is known that it does not believe this 
can be achieved without extra resources, and that it is 
likely to lead to rows in universities if other courses 
have to go to meet education targets. 

Both tne NAB arid the Welsh Advisory Body are 
upset but not surprised that they will get fewer places 
and no money and so will have to cut back other 
programmes. They are also dissatisfied about the 
timing which means that the allocations have to be 
rushed out. They will be asking colleges and 
probably some polytechnics departments to under- 
take "reverse diversification”. 

Letters to colleges aud polytechnics giving them 
their allocations are to go out next week, with a 
deadline of May 10 for consultation. The NAB 
teacher education group will debate the proposed 
allocations during April. 

A vice chancellors* committee official said: U I fear 
-that with universities facing such uncertainty over 
their future funding and foreseeing that things will 
get worse not better, this future imposition on 
education departments is not on. Some may say it is 
impossible,” 

Ms Jean Bocock, assistant secretary at the Nation- 
al Association of Teachers for Further and Higher 
Education, said it was extremely doubtful whether 


institutions which were torn between expanding 
teacher education and having to contract other 
courses would respond positively. 

"We are not nappy about the shift towards 
increasing the primary PGCE by 48 per cent and the 
primary BEd by only IS per cent. This cuts right 
across advice given to Sir Keith by Her Majesty's 
Inspectorate, Ms Bocock said. 

As far as the primaiy BEd is concerned the 


than suggested, 6.110 rising to 7,050 by 1989. 

In terms of theprimary PGCE, Sir Keith has kept 
closer to ACSE’rs recommendations. The universi- 
ties’ numbers will rise from 670 to 975, some 125 
places fewer than the committee proposed. The 
public sector places rise from 1 ,500 to 2,225 ,425 less 
than recommended. 

As far as secondary numbers arc concerned. Sir 
Keith has taken the unusual step of accepting the 
committee's advice and increasing BEd numbers to 
safeguard as well as expand a number of shortage 
subjects in maths, science, home economics, busi- 
ness studies, craft design and technology and 
physical education. The universities' numbers are to' 
rise from 354 to 575 and the public sector from 1 ,660 
to 2,200. Postgraduate numbers are to stand still. 

Sir Keith has told both the UGC and NAB that he 
is quite prepared to consider a shift in the proposed 
allocations if both bodies indicate this will lead to a 
better distribtion. 
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An 111 wind: Sir Peter Scott, chairman or the World WHdllfe Fund and founder of (he Wildfowl Trust found 
the elements a little troublesome at Martin Mere bird refiige hear Burscough, last week. Having visited the 
refuge, straight from Liverpool University where be had received an honorary degree for his outstanding 
contribution to conservation, Sir Peter losthis mortar board In the duck pond. A friend stooped to retrieve 
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by Peter Aspden 
Further funding prospects for universi- 
ties have been likened to a "lingering 
and painful terminal illness” compared 
with the sudden and traumatic cuts of 
1981, by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Vice Chancellors and Principals, 
Mr Maurice Shock. 

The comment followed a meeting of 
vice chancellors to discuss universities' 
financial position, at which the mood 
was said to range from “pessimistic to 
very pessimistic". 

On top of forecasts that universities' 

f ronts would rise by 2 per cent per year 
elow inflation in the next five years, 
vice chancellors were also counting the 
cost of the increase in national insur- 
ance contributions announced In last 
week’s Budget, which will amount to 
an extra £10 million a year. 

The CVCP has distributed a con- 
fidential paper to universities spelling' 
out their financial position from 1979 
to 1988. 

The paper confirmed the worst fears 
of universities expressed in 1981, that 
their net income in real terms would 
decline by 15.5 per cent between 
1979/80 and 1985/86, because of the 
combined effect of recurrent grant 
' reductions and changes in overseas 
student fees policy. 

The document also cast doubt on the 
Government's predictions on infla- 
tion, which assumed a gradual full in 
the rate to 316 percent by 1988. Under 
this assumption, the university recur- 
rent grant is projected to /all by about 
198$8^ Cent ' ^ three . year period to 

■■ But the Government's assumption 
on inflation; said the .paper, ihbuld be . 
' compared with those- of the jhaior 
economic, forecasters: the •limooh 
Business School (5.6 percent ip 19$5, 
5.2 per. cent in, 1986), .the National 
Institute (6.5 per cent in 1985 and . 
;1986) and the .CBI (4-9 pep cent in’ 
1985, .4.5 per cent in 1985). ’’All three 
are iq excels of Government assump- 
tions” said the paper! 

. The Budget increases , in. national 
similes to companies and 
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Polys that would be universities 


Sir, - It is with mounting disbelief that 
I read regular reports of the claims of 
the colleges of higher education to 
polytechnic status and the wishes of 
those who already are in the 
polytechnic club to add the title of 
^university" while busily protesting 
(heir preference for remaining in the 
local authority sector. These aims arc 
Quite understandable but display a 
singular disregard for reality in the 
extent to which they manipulate the 
facts in such a way as to suit the present 
circumstances. 

Taking first the pretensions of the 
colleges of higher education, it is only 
necessary to glance at the allocation nf 
National Advisory Body funds to in- 
stitutions to realize that the colleges 
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Sir, - Hell hath no fury. Oliver Ander- 
son (Letters, THES , March 22) de- 
plores secrecy and will not therefore 
object to my disclosure that the dis- 
appointing outcome of his recent visit 
to Preston was not attributable to. his 
association with a university. 

. In selecting staff we do discriminate. 
That is the essence of the process. We 
try to select on the basis of fitness for 
the job without unfair discrimination 
against black people, women or mem- 
bers of Oxford University. Some of 
our most valued staff, and indeed some 
of my best friends arc Oxford gradu- 
ates. 

The universities are (lie poorer be- 
cause they do not seek to appoint into 
(heir senior posts such outstanding 
jwJyrechnfc educationists as my de-' 
put tea Brian Booth and Peter Knight. 
Yours sincerely, • 

ERIC RQ&XN&GVL 
pUtftor. 

Lanct*hii*t lyOytbcfcolc. -. ' 1 : 1 


Decisions 


Sir, - It Is strange that such a practical 
businessman as Vernon Harcourt 
shauld(Tn true 1 academic style, assign 
higher priority to - decision insight than 
tq -deefrion mo/cb^ (Letter^, THES , . 
Match 1 22) - jn .bis . evaluation of bur 
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solvo a problem, excuse themselves by 
claiming they have Ulumiriaied.it. ana 
madp people think,) 1 - ... ••••.... .• • 

We claim thafany Insight gained by 
parties to tlje coal dispute from' using 
our system resulted from the decision-' 
making process in which it engaged 
them .and the decisions advice it 
wockbd Out from their raw views and ■ 
data; y v • 

Yours contenllously. 

JIMMY ALOIE 
Co-dlrector;- ' ■ 

BruneJ Mtuiageraent Decision 
Programme 
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are in a different league now and will 
be for a very long time to come. The 29 
polytechnics attract funding ranging 
from more than £24 million at the top 
(Manchester) u> around £9.5 miljion at 
the bottom (Teesside) which is certain- 
ly a very wide spread. With the 
exception of two, to which I will 
return, there are no colleges of higher 
education which will attract as much as 
£5 million in the coming year. In other 
words there is a significant gap in the 
order of magnitude, and the presence 
of category III work, which is only 
advanced in the salaries sense, or of 
non-advanced further cducarion work 
has no real bearing on the polytechnic 
issue. 

The two exceptions each have a 
plausible case for inclusion in the list of 


polytechnics. The first is the Humber- 
side College of Higher Education (£6.7 
million) and the second will be the new 
London College of Higher Education 
in Art (£7.7 million), the Bauhaus or 
whatever it is to be called. Each of 
these is or will be closer to the 
polytechnics than to the colleges. 

The other end of the discussion is the 
position of the polytechnics them- 
selves, a majority of which have 
already begun to use professorial titles 
and terminology, a policy I have no 
wish to criticize but which is quite clear 
in its message to the lay public. Now 
several have adopted policies 'which 
will incorporate the word '‘university" 
in the title which surely underlines the 
point if nothing else did. Very few 


polytechnics offer substantial amounts 
of non-advanced work or aim to do so, 
and there has been an obvious if 
understandable reluctance to disagree 
with moves by the Council for National 
Academic Awards towards early self 
validation. In reality only tact in 
relations with parent local authorities 
has prevented louder cries for inde- 
pendence. 

None of this is wrong but it docs 
strike a resonant chord which reminds 
me of the latter days of the colleges of 
advanced technology and the regional 
colleges before the Robbins report. 
Yours faithfully, 

ROGER CARUS, 

89 Airedale Avenue, 

Chiswick, 

London. - 


Aristotle on comedy 

Sir, - 1 wish to take up two mi(|or points, 
which seem to have caused some confusion, In Dr 
Pamela Huby*s review of my recent book Aristotle on 
Comedy (THES, March 8). First, the originals of the 
Tractatus Coisllnianus , which I argue to be a summary 
of the lost Poetics II. I envisage three main stages in the 
evolution of this work: first, Aristotle’s text; second, an 
epitome of it, probably made In Late Antiquity; third, 
' our tenth-century manuscript of the epitome. Nothing 
requires there to have been an earlier epitome which 
was Itself used by the cpitomator, as Dr Huby believes I 
argue. This Is of course a possibility, but my sterama on 
page 18 docs not assume it, nor Is It any part of my 
argument. I must apologize if this was made Insuffi- 
ciently dear. 

My reviewer also found the Tractate's account of 
comic catharsis, and Indeed the concept Itself, a serious 
obstacle to my proposed identification of this text. In 
fact, the “purgation of laughter and pleasure" corres- 
ponds closely to what Aristotle roust have said , If he was 
to rebut Plato’s arguments against drama. In Republic 
X, Plato argues (hat. Just as tragedy perniciously 
arouses pity aud fear, comedy arouses buffoonish 
laughter, of which we would ordinarily be ashamed 

Both sttetjftate our entatUma j which would be better 
kept bi check. The Aristotelian answer Is that drama 
doeq indeed arouse the emotions, but it does so In order 
to purge them, and thereby brings us nearer to the 
emotional mean. Such a process Is certainly what the 
evidence for tragic catharsis points to. In the BlhicsQV 
8), the bufToon dtargea from the mean Ip laughter, the 
boor hills short; and the wit hits the mark. Thus comic 
cflhafpJsTs Integral to Aristotelian moral’ theory, In 
terms or , departure from the mean, as well as a 
SF*"* r ya« s W« r to Plata; and not; 1 think, an entirely 
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Schoolmaster 

fellowships 

Sir,- 1 read Mr Stephen’s short rti 

on schoolmaster fellowships fwjf 
March 22) with much interest 

After 22 yean schoollcadilqa a 
with two books published by Poi 
(and a third nearing corapkM 
agree with Mr Stephen that the 
tial benefits of such fellowship! uj, 
presently getting through to pot* 
authors in the schools. 

I have found two weakwsm.iv 
first is at source. Headmasters hint 
powers or kings and, in my expean 
use the prize of a fellowship toil 
reward a spell of loyal service kk 
expectation of more to come, bty 
one notoriously unscholariy beaks 
ter of my acquaintance recentWi 
schoolmaster fellowship to mri 
himself. 

The second weakness Is wihfc 
awarding body. If individual aka 
make the award then the 
school is likely to he more 
than the quality of the applicant 
discreet award afterallinaye&ttli 
link with that handful of sefafeb 
mass produce sixth formers of *0p 
Scholarship" potential. 

I would therefore suggest the b 
lowship to cover a sped no numbed 
weekends in the year. This «nH 
allow schoolmasters to apply duck 
and bypass headteachers. In addith, 
selection of candidates by nbjti 
faculties rather than by colletfiim 
give a more dispassionate war. 

Yours faithfully;- 
DENIS WINTER, 

Forest School, 
near Snaresbrook, 

London. 
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Stormy weather: four expressive arts students at Brighton Polytechnic < 
rehearsals for an outdoor show on the Sussex Downs. 

Lindop to criticize 
double standards 


by Karen Gold 


Unit costs 

Sir, - Your article {THES, 

. summarizing the Polytcdwrlwt 
Officers Group's figure! fa WgJ 
misses an important point: 
has changed its aiudentJWW®e 


for accepting levels from colleges that 
ore below tneir own. 

The committee is expected to meet 
- once more before delivering its report 
to Sir Keith Joseph, the Secretary of 
Stale for Education, In April, but it is 
, . undecided on how strongly to word its 
; ; criticism of universities. 

H will say that university validation 
T is uneven and in some cases needs 
r lightening up. It will point to two 
L , Problems. Some universities are not 
i ^ wh»t standards to demand of 
students doing combined or education 
degrees, where the standards in their 
subjects are not comparable to.tboBe 
attained in the final year of single 
. honours degrees. 

But in other cases universities 
■PP“M0 be accepting standards of 
work from colleges they validate which 
tney would not accept from their own 
■ students. The Lindop committee will 
• a y this must stop. 


The committee, which has focused 
mainly durina its year’s investigation 
on the Council for National Academic 
Awards, will also include criticism of 
the Business and Technician Educa- 
tion Council. It Will say BTEC is in- 
flexible and does not always ensure 

it 4 Li. 


that diplomates attain comparable 
standards across the country. 

The criticisms of the CNAA, and the 
expectation that Lindop will recom- 
mend almost complete freedom for 
some polytechnics, has led to fears 
among local education authorities that 
they will lose control of their 


polytechnics, 
the Nation 


equivalent base between 198/w® 

1983/84, find the denomiwW » 
calculating unit cost now offlM 
short course student full-time ap* 

lp S?ncc the Polytechnic of 0*} - 

London lias over 17,000 shqrt om ■- n . . / w 

Slr Peter stresses ‘value 
tor money y approach 


Political point Football focus 





Sir, t Hiving attended the Politics. 
Association seminar in London which 
you reported (THES, March 22), I 
should like to make two points, one ~ 
abojut your report and the other which: 
I wanted tp make at the time, but was 
riot able to dd so due. to the galaxy of 
speakers and so little time For discus- 
sion frojp .tbe floor. . 


rusr, your report, oy retemng twice 
to general disagreement and lack of. 
agreement about political education 1 
aspects, may give the im 

this; represents some kind , ; T _ 

does not, as .there whs ho attempt to 
tench ,a consensus aiid anyone, as 


experienced ip/adutt . political educa 
tlod.u most of.us would have.antici 
pated (he failure' to agree, 
i ^cojnd', I* wanted to point: out that 

the^ipsiren\ehttiV..ai\dm6re: 


Sir, - We were interested to see your 
photograph of Everton footballer 
Adrian Heath being muscle-treated on 
an Isokinetic dynamometer. However, 
We must correct your Impression that 
this was the first tifpe it had been Used' 
on a professional footballer in Britain. 
Paring the summer of 1981 we tested 
eleven of (heNpttihghaniForest team, 
includlne. Peter Shilton, ... V - ' \ 
r This department has been resear 


mmm 


assessment since 

a study; was can. T „ lu , 

Fof those, interested; vfe published a 
brief resume of such work (known to 
Us) in the Unlted Kingdom in Remedial 

bvember r 16 , . :'1984; 
-r — — -.t following letter cor: 


Arts funding. !cr S » 

Sir, - Your front-page repdrt (fftftroh., 

22) on the recent meeting at Reading 

University ofthe Standing Conference rLiSSft 

of Arts and Social Sdenoes in Univer- “ 

sities, was welcome. But by a final lilUf °°v 
slippage of words It -made inadvertent . 
nonsense of the motion passed nem, i . * 
con, .minating 

• The motion was that SCASSU £ art ' t ’™ e 
strongly : supports UGC advice that V° un T 
any switch to sciehcq and technology 
should not be, at the! expense of v 

resources or student numbers Irf qrU 111 

i, and would dqjlore >« 

Om that policy by 

uniyerrtttesiocipolytechnlps.'’- , • PETER , 

Vours thilyi- ";. : i ' 

JOHN WESTERGAARP 
Vice-epnyeneri • . 

Standing Conference- 6f Arts and 


•dramatic effect on 
apparent unit cost. 
calculation is carried out itanjgj 
for both years, PCLs j 
under 2 per cent, a decrease n ( 
terms. ' ■ 

. The wildly fluduaUne figg.J; 
quota only serve to mig™*, 
- diversity or resultfi that wj •* r ?5 

by'jmodifylog the formulae. 
remain fiuily mieaninaless toro^f 
unit costs across colleges 
different mixes of student m JJ-JJ 
■ such lime as more realistic aw . ^ 
minating weights 
part-time work, particuttn 
Council 1 for Natipn*! 4Wt4 
• Awards decree coutsestw* 
basic fabtpr underlying 
. flraally high unit oosis.: . . ;. , 

Yotirs faithfully, ' . ••••*: ?y * 

PETER MARKS, .... .. i 

*- Assistant to the nettr, --jA 
... JPojlytec^nic of Central 


case that the University 
rants Committee 1 could present to 
for the future level 
K u°i ve ™ties has been rc- 
(VtA ministers, according to 'Sir 
JgP^^nnertOn-Dyer, the UGC 

-SfS i vice cbancellorathaffor the 
0 the increase in grant 
^ umvjertiues wUl be 2 per cent per 
^„? c , l( w inflation, while Sir Keith 
SH!*’ he Secretary of State for. 


will have .to-be distributed in a less 
egalitarian way than it has been hither- 
to," ho said. 

Turning to research funding, he said 
It was reasonable for the UGC to 
distribute two thirds of its 'grant on 
teaching-based criteria and one third 
on research-based. 

*T see no reason why the research 
based criteria should operate in the 
same way in different sub' “ ‘ _ 
particular, I would expect 


rcITTwrogn: 


q (akb only, jane example, the iphuilt r 17,1985; - '... ,• / r . 7 • ,, 

lotential conflict betw^ren rebreaenia- 1 Yours sincerely.. i ■= 


riptantlalconpic^betw^n^representa-, 1 Ypuns.rinCerely, 
tive and participatory dqmoqracy Is not ' • 1 W.' A,; WALLA 
only os a general idea but M. A. BABTOl 

also a UveoaBUc in discussing grassroots 
liojitics •ftnd 1 ‘ pofentiaV remtlons be- 
Witattyfc .bpdlrt apd 


. W. A. WALLACE 
M. A./BARTpN 
Depart rtiCnt .of- surgery 
Uwvertity of NottUign^n 


town ' cou 
areas. ( . 
Yoiira iiricerel 


urer m'pnjbli^aHalc*, 




foe, same 


Ultimate error 

Bniuon bqt - it ' wMidlqu epo 
OW tpe cOmpotitorspp torwhkf th by 


Research role 

Sir 

bel __ _ 

Setup astesearch^ablisbmentlMhy' alUk 
I' tanund -Fifth; Coluirinist that .ehe’ : ' , ‘ riine 
polyt«3Cboi(» were.a^ttp' uliler foe 1). ' 
wtibreliftp^ -foe- CounCUforNStiprial M* 
. ' ....Acooeiidc-Aw.tiNi. 1 !. 1 ' ; copv 
art’s ' V / J|f ' ® QNAA requires bine 
Iboir :J .foal Jt shall adyance knowledae bv the : oulcl 

graatmg .W ! acSdemlt? aty 


;Upibdat4 

. Sir f - 1 ^ P? 1 4 D ^^rkbS 
• znfoitjf the Mendsof Bjgg 
bdlicvis thatyon canadd 
aJLkfods of different 
"‘different cbncluSlons 
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>) I'iOW I TTT r^rfFi 


■cblvo 

hands of students; QtherW^ 

' quickly .realise that .fog . 

, expert - and; Jn touch, 

: western. .^fomklng ..two • 
fashioned' expatriate teat* 
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SERC faces juggling 
act of obligations 


The National Advisory Body com- 
mittee has discussed the problem brief- 
ly. The Lindop report will say little 
about the relationship between col- 
leges and their local authorities, but it 
wul say that.locBl authorities should 
not be involved- in detailed manage 
nient of the Institutions, particularly in 
matters such os non-academic staffing. 

Some local authority, leaders fear 
that carrying out Undop’s recom- 
mendations will lead to central control 
of polytechnics, a move they fought off 
when the NAB was formed. 


Architecture 
intake may 
not complete 

by Felicity Jones 
Applicants for places at architectural 
schools are being warned that they 
may be unable to finish their training 
ana go into practice as architects. 

Letters from the National Advisory 
Body and University Grants Commit- 
tee have been sent advising the schools 
of architecture that they should fore- 
warn this year’s student intake. 

The NAB letter said all students 
applying for entry to part 1 of the 
course this year should be informed of 
the “strong possibility” that they may 
not be able to continue with the second 
part of their degree. 

The transblnaTy architecture 
group’s Esher Report recommended a 
*0 per cent reduction of intake onto 
Part 2 courses with a 15 per cent 
reduction into the initial first part. 

A five-person working group of 
officers and members of NAB and 
UGC has been set up to implement this 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The Science and Engineering Re- 
search Council faces a juggling act of 
international agreements in its efforts 
to free cash from existing commit- 
ments and shape a new strategy. 

At its meeting last week , the council 
discussed a list of core activities des- 
tined to form the backbone of its new 
corporate plan later this year. Most of 
these centre on large facilities in 
Britain and overseas, but the big 
spenders not on the list are the 
subject of treaty obligations. 

All three of the non-eagineering 
boards of the SERC have such prob- 
lems. For example, the Astronomy, 
Space and Radio Board, which faces 
new costs from an expansion of the 
European Space Agency’s budget, re- 
gards the Anglo- Australian Telescope 
as a lower priority. But all the council 
can do at present is try and renegotiate 
the agreement with the Australian 
government, which built the instru- 
ment, to cut foe contribution. 

Slmilnrly, the council's science 
board is prepared to sacrifice lhe 
subscription to the Instltut Lauc 
Laugerin’s neutron source in France, 
but this is fixed by treaty until 1992. In 
addition, the council's own neutron 
source at the Rutherford Laboratory, 
which will be the jewel in the SERCs 
'crown when it is running at design 
energy in 1986, is a counter in delicate 
negotiations with other European 
countries, and these could be upset by 


Anger over 
switch cash 


continued from front page 

the NAB board, said: “it is a bit odd 
not to consult the only organization 
actually to achieve a switch. The effect 
will be simply to transfer qualified 
candidates from the polytechnics to 
the universities and create empty 
places for which provision has. been 
Tather expensively made. 

■ ‘'The public sector ha$, in the last 
.three yean,, tried to respond to nation- 


JSSk' of • architecture, ft aSS 


however, have already offered guaran- 
teed places before tney received the 
letter and have complained that the 
student numbers are being reduced too 
hastily. 

They claim the National Advisory 
Body said last year that they would not 
tiy to introduce any restrictions until 
1986 entry. 

An eleventh hour bid to postpone 
the group’s decision on numbers was 
maae at a meeting of the Rqyal 
Institute of British Architects’ council 
this week! ' 

; A motion from Mr Ian Colqiihotm, a 
vice president (salaried, members 
affairs). cpUed for no cuts in student 
intake lobe made until the RIBA had 
studied the future needs of the profes- 
sion: 


the Architect Registration Cquncil of 
the United Kingdom and the RIBA’s 
. Yorkshire regional council;, have, ex- 
pressed .Concern that the steps being 
taken to! control enfry Into the profes- 
sion will! lower standards. 

The - ■ newly-formed : National 
Architecture Students Association 
were planning a demonstration In 
support of the motion. 

Ms Elaine Rigby, student chairper- 
son, said: “Architects were the first pf 


Grants. Committee and the universities: 
have not shown the same degree :<jF. 
responsiveness.; If the lesson Is that 
responsiveness gets no recognition but 
that sluggishness and - failure to, re- 
spond means that you are then bought 
off, it Will be difficult to persuade 
public sector institutions to respond to 
national needs and put themselves to a 
lot of trouble In future,” he said. 

Extensive research by NAB officials 
suggests that the pool of candidates 
qualified for engineering and technol- 
ogy courses Is practically exhausted by , 
existing provision and will' be at best 
static To the* ttaxt few years. An 
additional 4,000 university pfaoes would 
disrupt NAB planning. • 

The NAB committee decided to 
persevere with planning for 1986 and 
1987 on the basic of preferential treat- 
ment for science and technology a( 
least for the moment. Uta bnlyjnajor 
change made to the board's reppm-' 
monoatioj)* for an pUtiJife TjIan -iot 
1987/88 wwi to, : 88k authorities arid . 


mondatiQiJi for an . outline' -Rian jot 
1987/88 wad to, 88k . authorities arid 
iiistitqtioife! td nufoe proposals both for! 
,8 : cut- of 5 .per rent In student 
numbers arid an Increase .of the Bame 
ijW.. 

The . National Association of 
Teachers - m Further and Higher 
Education h.as written to Mr Ball 


any mistreatment of the French 
laboratory. 

The SERC would like to trade free 
ncccss to the Rutherford machine, the 
Spallation Neutron Source, for a share 
in □ much larger machine the Germans 
want to buila at Jiilich in the 1990s. At 
the same time, access to the SNS also 
figures in talks about British participa- 
tion in a new European Synchrotron 
Radiation Source likely to be built at 
Grenoble. British parlicipotion is like- 
ly to rest on French agreement, hence 
tne delicacy of the decision about the 
Institut Lauc-L&ngcvin. 

Looming over all these negotiations 
is the British subscription to the Euro- 
pean Nuclear Research Centre, in 
Geneva. As expected, the group in- 
quiring into British participation in 
CERN, under Sir John Kenarew, was 
not able to give the SERC any hints 
about its findings before last week's 
council meeting. But the SERC's nu- 
clear physics board has said firmly it 
would prefer to see the CERN sub- 
scription reduced rather than lose mon- 
ey for Its Nuclear Structure Facility at* 
Darcsbury, which makes the core list 
after a last minute change. 

All these uncertainties are likely to 
favour the view of council members 
who argue that the ambition to free 
large blocks of cash for new work 
cannot be realized in the short term. 

The SERCs Tegular five-year for- 
ward look will now be finalized at the 
next council meeting in April, but is 
1 unlikely to call for big changes before 
1990. 


New embryo 
group meets 

The new voluntary licensing authority 
for embryo research set up by the 
Medical Research Council ana the 
Royal College of Obstetricians and 
Gynaecologists met for the first time 
this week under its lay chairman Dame 
1 Mary Donaldson. 

’ The authority, which will Inspect 
1 laboratories, researching on embryos 
fertilized on the bench, has no statu- , 
tory powers. Buf the. MRC will not 
award grants, to scientists who fail to 
■ . meet, its;guideflncs, which include the < 
14-day h me limit- recommended in tffe 
Wariiock report, ; * , .; :) ■' ; 

■■■ The group Is designed to provide a 
framework rop-rescarch to proceed in 
advance 5f Government legislation, in 
the hope that the MRC and other 
. scientists can fight off Mr 1 Enoch 
Powell MP’s private .member’s bill 
outlawing all research on embryos. ■ 


E^ e " s& i on V!? ^. 8 1 1 to Si?KoUI? Joseph 
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rent exclusion of polytechnics and 
cjjes; from 1 the extra ! money . 


passed through committee in the 
House of Commons substantially un- 
amended, . ' 

The other members of the commit- 
tee Include four, nominated by the 
Royal College, four by the council. 




nominees are Professor N.’C. Mac- 
Naughion,' president of the college, 
Professor >R. W. Shaw of the Royal 
. Fred Hospital in London, Professor 
W. Thompson of Queen’s University, 
Belfast, chairman of the college's fer- 
tility subcommittee, and Dr J. G. 
Laudan of Edinburgh University, 
chairman of the college ethics com- 
mittee. 

The council’s representatives are Dr 
Anrie MacLaren, director of the 
MRC!a mammalian development unit, 
Sir Douglas Black, Professor G. S. 
Dawes, and Dame Cicely Saunders. 
The lay nominees are Mrs Penelope 
Leach, Professor Gordon Dunstan of 
Kirias College London, Sir Cecil 
Clothier and /yls Susan Hampshire. 
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| DON’S 
! DIARY 


MONDAY 

Another week, another temp. Spend 
20 minutes with Jane, trying to 
explain essential office routines with- 
out confusing her with too much 
unnecessary Information. Leave her 
with a mailing list to be updated 
while I go back to my office to dictate 
some miters on to a machine - 
something I should have done Inst 
Friday. As a secretary, i hated 
dictating machines, but now I'm 
doing the dictating I can sec why they 
arc popular. Skilful use of the con- 
trols results in n smoothly flowing 
piece of dicta tion, al I urns and ers ana 
changes of mind erased. Who's to 
know that I'm not normally so articu- 
late? 

By the end of the morning I have 
organized enough work to keep Jane 
busy this afternoon ‘and. most of 
tomorrow. I have a mug of soup and 
a sandwich at my desk and continue 
to work on the talk which 1 have to 
ggive to a group of academics tomor- 
row. f’m not b very experienced 
public speaker and I know thnt my 
preparation must be ns thorough as 
possible. 

Al 2.30 I check and double check 
that I've got everything - overhead 
projector slides, pens, notes on 
cards, back up notes on A4 paper, 

I copies of venous handouts, tooth- 
brush, change of clothes, ticket . . . 

Al three Tm off and am lucky 
enough to Hilda taxi within a minute 
of two of Leaving the office. The taxi 
driver Is a friendly Londoner who 
claims that he has never been further 
norty.than Watford but who fells me 
how much Hie, would like to see York. 
He's heard a lot about It. He can't ■ 
believe that,' the ] gurney takes only • 
two hours. I find it hard to believe, 
looJ i can remember: when it took ; 
five hours to get to Leeds. 

Arrive irt York with just enough 
time to dash across to the new Jorvik 
Centre and into a time car which 
glides me among the hpts Of a ninth 
century Viking village* complete 
with smells ,qf roosting venison and 
genuine ylkidg-spehk. Although the 
'models , don?t • bear too dose Vah 
examination, the , overall effect :i* 
.very lmpre'ssive. . '•:> ■ 
.Off-season York is beautiful; : t 
wajider back along the natrow jstrcels 
to .the minster, , but findta .my 


yearly committee meetings which are 
taking place over the next few weeks. 
First, however. 1 must organize some 
more work for Jane to do. Friday was 
the closing date for applications for a 
public speaking course we are run- 
ning next week. There are far more 
applicants than can be accepted, so I 
ask her to break them down by 
school and then telephone school 
training officers to find out which 
have priority. Then it's a question of 
sending duplicated letters to training 
officers ana applicants, telling them 
whether or not they’ve got a place. 

I anticipate that this job will take 
most of the day and settle down to my 
agendas. 1 get on quite well, despite 
interruptions, until four o'clock, 
when Jane tells me that she has 
finished her work. I begin to think 
that having temporary clerical help 
means more, not less work. The 
office doesn't generate a great deal of 
routine paper work. Most activities 
lend to tie "one-offs” - or so it now 
seems to me. 

THURSDAY 

Tomorrow a colleague and I are 
running an assertiveness skills work- 
shop for the first lime. I telephone 
the liall of residence where it is to be 
held and confirm numbers, times Tor 
coffee, lunch and lea, audio-visual 
equipment etc. All seems to be well. 

A domestic bursar from one of our 
schools telephones to ask what train- 
ing we can provide for cleaning staff. 
He says he’s particularly concerned 
about safety matters, such as the 
importance of not mixing acids and 
alkalis. The health and safety courses 
already provided by the university 
are too general. 1 promise to look 
into it to see whether anything can be 
done. 

At about 4.30 I put my committee 
papers away and concentrate on the 
assertiveness course. My colleague is 
leading the course, but I am doing a 
session on body language and shall 
also help to supervise the groups 
doing the role-play exercise. 

I leave Jane with a job whidt’l ' 

S B will occupy her all tomorrow, 
g and listing numerous cata- 
logues of courses, books, films and 
training packages' which have' been 
piling up oyer the last feu/ months. 

FRIDAY ; . ‘ • 

The participants huddle unasser- 
tiyely outside the seminar room until 
■ we ask them to come in. They are ail 
women. There were only two ap- 
plications from men and we decided 
that they would feel uncomfortable if 
they were too heavily outnumbered 
by women. There are arguments for 
and agiinst single sex groups; but I 
think oh the whole we are glad that 
the first time:, we nih. this course it 
Should be; for an. all-female group, 7 
-!■ The course seems to be going qu 
m\: Onb two panteipanis are : 
j having difficulty 1 seeing trie Screen 









Labour retains NUS control 
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by David Jobbins 

A right-wing Conservative challenge 
to the smooth running of a National 
Union of Students conference melted 
away this week as labour president, Mr 
Phil Woolas was elected to a second 
term. 

His victory, by a 333- vote margin 
over his nearest rival, from the Social- 
ist Workers Student Organization, was 
more decisive than last year and means 
that NUS will have had four consecu- 
tive years of Labour leadership. 

But the National Organization of 
Labour Students suffered a severe 
setback when their candidate for 
education vice president Ms Lesley 
Smith was defeated by Mr Andy 
Whyte, a Labour Party member stand- 
ing on the Left Alliance ticket, by 22 
votes. It is the first time that Labour 
has lost a key election since they swept 
to power in 1982. 

Anti-NU.S right-wingers from the 
Federation of Conservative Students 
had threatened to swamp the electoral 
process with lOcandldates standing for 
each of the five full time posts. 

But only three eventually took part 
in the presidential elections amid sug- 
gestions of pressure from leading fi- 
gures in the parent party ancT an 
ideological split in the FCS leadership. 

Describing themselves as "blue 
Trots", their hustings speeches began 
provocatively but the extreme left 
refused to rise to the bait. 

The FCS candidates could only 
amass seven votes between them while 
the moderate Conservative Student 
Unionists candidate, Mr Chris Davies 
came fourth with 57 votes. There is 
evidence that the support for moderate 
Conservatives may nave been under- 
mined by an anti-FCS backlash. 

• Mr John Murray,' the Liberal 
treasurer, and Mr Jim Doran, the 
Labour national secretary, were both 
reelected for a second term. 
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"a golden age;.of surveying’ 1 . . . 
Tnefe: study, la published ’in the 
Irish SooloMgUil Association Jour- 


British Soololdi 

nal Sociology. 
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Science pecking 
order unchanged 


Phil Woolas: president for a second term 

Move against NF lecturer 


Student leaders in North Yorkshire are 
to press for action against a college 
lecturer who has been a leading 
National Front activist, following the 
disclosure that the president of the 
union at his college is also a member of 
the right wing organization. 

They want Mr Andrew Brons, 
formerly chairman of the National 
Front, either to resign from the party 
or to leave his job at Harrogate 
College of Further Education. 

Although Mr Brons has insisted that 
he leaves nis political allegiances at the 
college gates they believe his presence 
has contributed to an atmosphere in 
which another National Front presi- 
dent could be elected. 

It emerged this week that Ms Jayne 
Thistlewmte, also known as J. J. 
Bufford, president of the Harrogate 


union since the beginning of it 
academic year, is a National Frai 
member. 

She has made no secret of this iofe 
college, but it became known mw 
widely only when she defended Ik 
Patrick Harrington, the Natiool 
Front activist at the Polytechnic <1 
North London, at a North Yoddat 
National Union of Students’ meetq 
last week. 

At an emergency meeting the Nadi 
Yorkshire area later declared a > 

E latform for racists" policy effectmh 
arring the National Front and aw 
on. students at Harrogate to hold n 
elections for delegates to the area. 

Ms Thistlewhite, who joined ik 
National Front four yean ago, ha 
denied she was influenced oy Ur 

Brons, who lectures in politics aodba 


Government gives green 
light for new AS levels 


'JoMSou.mM'remm 
jwswgft <m Gwasrm? 

One of the perks of Sociology - prying 
into people's lives - has become 
increasingly difficult, a study by two 
Canadian social scientists has found. 

According to the study* more and 
more' people are refusing to answer 
surveys, . with .. the mo8t*\flrequent 


Leiper, both of the University, of 
Waterloo* Ontario, looked al the 
number of peoble refusing to answer 


Interviews over the lost 
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by Patricia Santinelli 
The Government has decided to go 
ahead with the introduction of Adv- 
anced-Supplementary levels (AS) de- 
signed to broaden the sixth-form curri- 
culum, but the first exams will take 
place in 1989, a year later than 
planned. 

The announcement was made this 
week in the White Paper Better 
Schools which sets out new Govern- 
ment policies on education of children 
for the 21st century. 

The paper says that the extra year 
will allow the General Certificate of 
Education boards, the Secondary Ex- 
aminations Councils and higher educa- 
tion more time for the preparation of 
thd AS level syllabuses- worth roughly 
half an A level - and' consultation on 
them. It Will also separate by one year 
. the introduction of AS levels from the 
General Certificate of Secondary 
Education. 1 

In thd Government's view the sylla- 
buses should be intellectually deman- 
ding an<} .coherent; they should be 
designed to require about two and a 
half nours teaching a week pvftr two 
-years and require half the study time of 
A level; they should be related where 
possible, to a. suitable A level syllabus, 
and their grading should, be closely 
linked to, A leveG., - ’ 

..The .introduction of AS leve 
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the minimum requirement 
degree courses will conllnue loiMW 
two A levels witlrno genewlPJ™ 
cnce given to AS level rand wm 
Initially AS level exams v® « 
introduced in maths, design,^ 
nology, English and 
guages, and general 
Government hopes to enpai w t« 

The White Paper also conGnw* 

. Keith Joseph, the Secretary 
for Education’s announces 
week that ho intends 
legislation to extend his powfn 
grant aid in-service training- ■ 
One part would conllnue* ^ 
istlng in-servjee training Vf ^ 
national priority areal of.traP°*r£ 
. to cover both provision ■«* 
costs for training planned L . 
locally assessed priorities. . ^ 
Each local authority wmu .« 
quired to submit informa&on 


quired to submit informant™ 
in-service training plans. 
bJUty for planning 
tion wpu la continue to restyn 
Dr David Ingram, 

on v** 
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research , base . jn uruverai ties was" so 
Urgent thatscimeinstfruti'ohs’sbould' be 




in Cambridge - at least in ocean research on ocean currents, with 14 per 
currents research and protein crystal- cent of world citations to British- 
lography. This finding in a study just authored papers in 1982. But this was 
published by the Science Policy Re- mainlydue to theoretical work, in spite 
Wh Unit at Sussex University sug- of the large British investment in 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Britain's most productive scientists are 
in Cambridge - at least in ocean 
currents research and protein crystal- 
lography. This finding in a study just 
published by the Science Policy Re- 
Search Unit at Sussex University sug- 
gests new techniques of citation analy- 
sis may reinforce the conventional 
wisdom about the pecking order in UK 
science. , , 

The report, based on a study for the 
Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils, gives researchers a foretaste 
of the assessments they will have to 
(ace if output measures come to be 
osed more widely in science policy- 
making. 

In tne fields studied there is bad 
news for the Natural Environment 
Research Council’s Institute of 
Oceanographic Sciences, which 
appears to make less impact on ocean 
currents work than university groups. 

And while Oxford University’s 
effort in protein crystallography - run 
by the chairman of the ABRC, Sir 
David Phillips - is identified as the 
second outstanding British group, it is 
some way behind Cambridge in influ- 
ence. 

The study, by Drs Ben Martin, John 
Irvine and David Crouch, was commis- 
sioned to test the use of “science 
indicators" as an aid for policy-mak- 
ers. The bulk of the work looks at the 
UK's national performance in the 
chosen fields - the group decided 
independently to extend the analysis to 
individual centres. The authors stress 
their rankings of laboratories need to 
be supplemented by measures of the 
amount they spend. 

Thd SPRU team opted to use de- 


tailed manual citation counting from 
specialized abstracts instead of compu- 
ter analysis of large databases for their 
work in the two areas selected. They 
found the UK performed well in 


of the large British investment in 
research vessels and instruments. 

The SPRU analysis backs the judge- 
ment of the NERC on one important 
recent policy issue - it detects no 
substantial decline in the need for 
sea-borne observation with the advent 
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the national scientific capability. 

In protein crystallography, our re- 
search output nas been strong, and 
influential, but depends mainly on just 
two university groups. The authors 
also stress the importance of protein 
studies for other fields, from toxi- 
cology to virology. 

They argue that the work demons- 
trates that bibliometric methods which 


do not need expensive computer time 
can help policy-makers. Tne ABRC 
study is part of a wider effort to get 
better figures for research inputs and 
outputs. 


outputs. 

The input side of the equation is 
likely to present more problems. The 
SPRU researchers are now at work on 
a further ABRC commission to assess 
spending on science across fields in 
Britain, Japan. France, West Ger- 
many and the United States. This is 
taking longer than planned because of 
difficulties in compiling data from 
different countries and (afferent fund- 
ing agencies in comparable form. 
Science Indicators . for Research 
Policy, SPRU Occasional Papers 
Series, No 23. University of Susses. 


level students and cost probJeau. J , 
The White Paper expects i a»fl 
schools to be able to w/k wM* 
levels. Those with smaller dxth (ora* 
would do well If they manigwUoouei 
only a few courses, it . 

AS levels will not be corapuboqj 


Tory MP slams ‘contrived 
consensus’ machinery 

by Peter Aspderi to give positive incentive to science . 

. and technology by its! investment and 

tne machinery of Government gui- expenditure policies - but there Was a' ■ 


by Peter Aspderi 

pie machinery of Government gui- 
dance foi universities via the University 
7 J" 11 Committee and the Committee 
or vice Chancellors and Principals is 
m , unsatisfactory one, producing a 
contrived consensus" of views, 
according to the Conservative party’s 
taw spokesman for higher educa- 
'kw. Mr Robert Rhodes James. 

liiil i n a s P eec b at Bristol 
jIIn’ that central government 
w right to have views, and to direct 
resource j in directions which it be- 
iKveitobeihe national interest, but its 
J n *“ t he that of guide and friend, 
IK ?„ of administrator or teacher." 

Jf. the context, I am doubtful 

ja^«ctory, not least because Govcfn- 
numerically and in other 
outnumbered, and also be- 

bBiih .,- n in i?I ests an< l concerns of 
education vary so 
that a “collective view" 

^n^; n K t Sjd e ? ine acontrlved 

Barnes, MP for Cam- 
T agfi4 .* a w GovernjTienfhad the right 


FTHES 

< 05 
Cashing in on 
the name 

Could anyone confuse Professor 
John Ashworth, Salford University's 


Marathon man: Dr Peter Clarke, principal of Robert Gordon’s 
Institute of Technology* wearing 1029* breasts the tape at the 
Aberdeen marathon. Dr Clarke, who took up marathon running only 
three years ago, Is to run In the London marathon for the first time in 
May, the month he also retires from Robert Gordon’s. 


expenditure policies —but there Was a ■ 
need for universities to have balance. • 

“Universities must not be regarded ; 
as institutions to produce technicians. 
For one tiring, there is no guarantee 
that a person studying engineering will 
go Into engineering, a chemist into 
chemistry, or, alternatively, that, a ; 
classicist will not become a doctor or a 
scientist - both have bappned." 

"A great university or a great de- 
partment is one in which the love of 
teaming for Us own sake is venerated 
in an Increasingly Philistine and mater- 
ialistic age. What George Orwell de- 
nounced as the British ‘contempt for 
cleverness' in now carried into most 
parts of our national life, and not least 
in politics and business, in which the. 
ad/ective 'intellectual’ is normally, one 
of abuse and denigration.” 

Mr Rhodes James, particularly de- 
fended the study of history m qnivfetsi- 
ties, which he said was a- subject of 
intellectual rigour and artistry.'. A 
Nation that neglects its history is 
doomed. One that endeavours to re- 1 
write it is doubly doomed,” he said. 


PNL blocks 
blacks only 
access plan 

The director of education for Brent has 
called for a report on the Polytechnic 
of North London's refusal to agree to 
proposals for an access course de- 
signed solely for black students. 

Plans for the course were drawn up 
by staff at Kilbum Polytechnic and 
discusses with senior administrators 
and academics at PNL last summer. 
Under the plan, drawn up by Mr John 
Fernandes, the lecturer at the centre of 
the Hendon police cadet school row, 
Brent blacks would attend a one year 
course at Kilburn before studying on 
degree level course at PNL. 

But the plan ran into trouble with 
PNL academics and a review commit- 
tee established by its course approvals 
committee expressed “serious" re- 
servations. Among these was its view 
that the course should not be desig- 
nated black only because recruits 
would not be adequately prepared for 
PNL’s Tacially jnu(ed" environment. •• 
-.While it recognized- that an access 
course ran by fCllbum Polytechnip 
would recruit heavily from the .black 
communities In Brenr, the polytechnic 
felt that the possible presence of white 
students would create less of a ghetto 
atmosphere. 

Instead it suggested that the course 
should be open to students from an 
"educationally disadvantaged back- 
grounds". But talks with Brent offi- 
cials held to explore this possibility 
proved abortive. 

Dr John Beishon, acting director of 
PNL, said he was- surprised at the 
allegations of alleged racism. “PNL is 
well known in the community for the 
access courses which it runs. Some are 
specifically aimed at students from the 
Caribbean community. It is ironic that 
such accusations should be made soon 
after the polytechnic has been implicit- 
ly criticized by Her Majesty's Inspecto- 
rate for devoting so much of its time 
and energy to this sort of course and to 
educationally.' ; disadvantaged stu- - 
dents; ■' 






than the colleges. He has felt tne ooarq 
now, but been, invited back to the. 
NAB’s technical and data group.in.tr 
rsonal capacity- tipped as a possible 
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OU students 
harden plan 
of defence 

Open University students plan to 
launch a vigorous campaign to defend 
the university when they meet for their 
annual conference in York this 
weekend. 

An emergency motion tabled by the 
national executive committee of the 
Open University Students' Associa- 
tion calls on the Government to res- 
tore funding to the university “to a 
level that will enable it to maintain its 
outstanding service to the United 
Kingdom". 

The students' association will har- 
den its existing campaign nnd plans to 
gather a petition of its 70,000 members 
to highlight the university's predica- 
ment. 

The OUSA conference will wel- 
come the findings of the OU visiting 
committee report which reaffirmed the 
prestige and significance of the uni- 
versity o& a national and international 
success. . ... .- • • 

Ms Iris Price; the'OUSA president, 
said the university was already bjririg 
affected by the grant cuts although fho 
worst was expected next year. ’‘Staff 
contracts which are at an end are nOt 
being filled and spme courses, particu- 
larly the inter-faculty U-courscs;' are 
now very vulnerable." she spid. 

"We arc concerned about the trans- 
fer of costs on to students and plan to' 
resist strongly any moves to make 
home computers and videos essential 
to courses because students cap not 
afford this equipment in addition to 
their fees." 

The OUSA has. already thwarted 
plans to introduce a home micro- 
computer into an Introduction to Ger- 
man course although similar is planned 
for a French language course. 

"We are worried now that decisions 
being made by the university are being 
finance and not education-led," added 
Ms Price. She cited the independent 
learner proposal which Jt is feared will • 
turn the OU into a correspondence;. 

: cojiqge without proper tutor and coun- 
selling suppoK-v.-'. i' •■ }! • ■: V 


the time at his own university: there 
are no fewer than seven Ashworths 
on the Salford staff. 

Misdirected post circulates freely 
between Ashworths in management 
services, physics, chemistryj estates 
and buildings, finance office, the 
V-C's room and the Salford fund- 
raising campaign CAMPUS. The 
confusion is grentest in CAMPUS, 
since not only does someone called 
Ashworth receive the cheques, but - 
as the voluble Professor John don- 
ates nil his fees for lecturing on the 
Snlford miracle to the campaign- the 
cheques arriving at CAMPUS are 
signed Ashworth as well. 

The seventh draft of the Green Paper 
was sent to Sir Keith Joseph by his 
increasingly exasperated civil senants 
this week . Mutters like "if he doesn't 
approve it soon, the whole idea of a 
Green Paper may have to be scrap- 
ped " are now approaching an audible 
level. 

The latest changes to the noiv 
well-worn draft include the careful 
excision of the adjective "Green" 
from before even reference to the 
paper itself. A misleading amendment 
perhaps, because with each draft the 
paper takes on a deeper shade of 
green rather than becoming whiter 


and therefore more prescriptive. 

The word now Is that if Sir Keith 
keeps to the timetable suggested by his 
officials the Green ( sorry - cut that) 
Paper wilt be published in early May. 


W-w-wanted: 
dead or alive 

Neurologists , at Harvard Medical 
School and Baylor College of Medi- 
cine, Texas, have placed an appeal ; 
In ‘the American stammerers’ 
foBgazii)e r Speech News. They want 
to study the brain cfells of stammer- 
ers and compare them with the- ' 
brain* of non-stammerers. 

The appeal calls for tax-deducti- 
ble donations,. help with publicizing 
the study and for people to will their . 
brains, 

“Contacting us does not commit ' 
you to anything.’’ says the appeal 
reassurlngly. Even if you sign the 
slips we send you, you stiff have the ' 
option of changing your mind/’ 
While it is still In one piece, that Is. 


Sir Keith will be gratified to hear that 
Newcastle Poly has taken up teacher- 
iossessment. The poly’s school of 
chemical, and life sciences last term 
decided that every lecturere should 
have one lecture videoed and asses- 
sed. -But as the department Is a little 
strapped for cash, it could only afford 
selected highlights. 

For interested viewers, there now . 
exists a video of certain Newcastle 
staff, in full academic dress, al vine the 
first three minutes, the middle utree 
minutes and the last three minutes of 
one lecture. 




One for the 
scrap book 

The travelling circus of deputy 
polytechnic directors in search; of a 
directorship now endures ordeal by 
photograph. : All four, shortlisted ■ 
candidates - deputies to a mart -.for 
the vacant Birmingham poly direc- 
torship last, week lined up for the , 
camera immediately before their flh- 
al Jki hour interview. 

Birmingham's derision made, the. 
tTfogshols of Lancashire poly deputy 
Dr Peter Knight went into toe en-' 
velopes. Those of Messrs Allen. 
Toyne and Cowell, of Birmingham. 
NELP and Sunderland, went into the 
shredder Which scents rather a 
waste. when they could, be used for 
the 'next' Application. 1 1 1 ' n * ■'* 
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Plea to end the ethnic access myth 


by Patricia San tine Mi 
A pica Tor an end to (he persistent, 
myth that access courses to higher 
education arc aimed solely at elTuiic. 
minorities came last week from Mr’ 
Ken Millins who heads the only centre, 
for such studies in this country. < 

Speaking at the long-awaited De- 
partment of Education and Science, 
conference in London on his report, 
Access Smdies to Higher Education, 
Mr Millins. whose centre is based at 
Roehampton Institute, said that it had 
never been the intention of the depart- 
ment that such courses should be 
aimed nt ethnic minorities or located 
only in inner cities. 

"The courses were nnd ore intended 
for anyone who has a need. So 1 am 
attacking (his myth (hat access courses 
are just Tor black people. I was renlly 
stunned by one chief education officer 
who turned down setting up such 
studies because he said he had no 

Advice is 
screened 
nationwide 


by Felicity Jones 

Granada Television has set up ex- 

{ icrimentnl education advice centres 
or adults in four major cities, with the 
financial backing of the Manpower 
Services Commission. 

The centres in Coventry, Reading, 
King's Lynn and Motherwell were 
established, with local experts as advi- 
sors, for a new series of “jobwatch” to 
be screened from June 16. 

A MORI poll has been commis- 
sioned for the scries to gauge attitudes 
to training and education. 

Some 350 people in each location 
weye asked if they would like to reoeive 
counselling. 

The cameras then followed them to 
visits and interviews at colleges and 
polytechnics. Mr Brian Morris, lire 
producer* said; “This was rev experi- 
ment' tq Kfe what happened with this' 
facility and to look at training oppbrtu- 
, nitieS through the' tfVes ora person 
looking for training.": 

Four prospective students from each 
touln are photied to find out how much 
success they have had in finding what 
they want to study. "We were delight- 
ed with the response in Motherwell 
where people have just been walking 
m off the street and we advised them , 
added Mr Morris; • , • 

• Mr David Moore, principal of Nel- 
son :and Colne College of . Further 


• — ** *•**»•■ k.H, ran*. 

ana. education service shpuldbe.wprk- 
tngj ; .more closely, together to cut 


results df the MORLpbll. on ! attitudes 
to; education among adults. 
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ethnic minorities In his locality," Mr 
. Millins said. 

Mr Millins pointed to the figures in 
. his report which show that 80 per cent 
of access courses arc in the Inner 
London Education Authority, that so 
i far 1.800 students have completed such 
courses, 63 per cent of whom are 
non-white, 53 per cent are Caribbean 
and only 3 per cent Aslans, that there 
are three women students to cverv 
male and that 70 per cent are in the 2$ 
to 50 age group. 

Up to date figures for 1984/85 are 
not available because the funds have 
not been made available to gather the 
necessary data, and so far the DES has 
not commented on whether any fi- 
nance will be forthcoming to under- 
take such research. 

Another mnjor issue that surfaced 
during the conference is whether ac- 
cess studies Tor science and technology 
arc n possibility. Mr John Hedger, a 


Cuts ‘have 
fallen on 
I worst off’ 

Government cuts in higher education 
have fallen most heavily on those least 
able to bear them, a Careers Research 
and Advisory Centre conference was 
told last week. 

Professor Maurice Kogan, of Brunei 
University, said that the gap between 
rich and poor institutions had widened 
since the Government axe fell in 1981. 
“By and large the least well off have 
been most affected," he said. 

■ Professor Kogan was speaking at a 
CRAC conference in Nottingham on 
the implications for admissions of 
current trends in higher education. 

Professor Kogan said that higher 
education. was now so highly directed 
by the Department of Education and 
Science that Individual institutions had 
no room for manoeuvre. . "This is 
deeply depressing for those working in 
the system .and means the choice for 
students Is restricted," he said. 

• He added that bright school-leavers 


DES assistant secretary, said that the 
department was particularly interested 
in obtainingan answer to this question. 

It emerged after general discussion 
that the most positive way forward 
would be to examine what elements in 
current access courses could be trans- 
posed for use in such studies. The 
general consensus was that such 
courses ought to be possible and it was 
pointed out that courses in electrical/ 
electronics engineering already ex- 
isted. 

Another concern was the vulnerabil- 
ity of access courses now and in the 
future and the possibility of their being 
phased out or marginalized by Nation- 
al Advisory Body policy. 

Participants felt that there was need 
to establish the courses credibility by 
countering claims of "entry to higher 
education by the back door", and the 
need to show that access was not a soft 
but tough option, and that institutions 


did impose high academic standards. 

There was general agreement that a 
national forum for access studies with 
regional affiliations should be de- 
veloped but it was felt that prior to this 
there should be careful exploration of 
the sort of machinery required. 

Yet another issue was whether ac- 
cess studies should be geared only to 
degree courses. A Business and Tech- 
nician Education Council representa- 
tive said that degree courses were not 
necessarily relevant. There ought to be 
something beyond this such as BTEC 
courses. Moreover part time study 
which could be paid by employers had 
much to offer. 

But Mr David Croome, assistant 
director. Polytechnic of North Lon- 
don, said that they had tried to prom- 
ote such courses among ethnic minor- 
ity groups in Brent, anathese had been 
rejected because degree courses were 
favoured. 
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‘Risk to I Special report from the Conference of University Administrators 

freedom’ Nostalgia won’t be the same 


were chodsingfi job on the basis of 
good A levels, rather than risk the 
uncertainty of higher education. "For 
those concerned with entry to higher 
education, therefore, the future is very 
uncertain,” he said. 

This view was shared by Dr Geof- 
frey Copland, of Goldsmiths’ College, 
London. He said; “Life has got much 
harder. With all the adverse publicity 
about graduate unemployment people 
wonder whether it is worth living on an ■ 
inadequate grftnt when there is.n 0 
guarantee of a job at the end of. it.". 


Doubly act: The academic choir of the Technical University of Lodz In 


e changes will preempt union law 


College lecturers .have spurned a hard, 
left move : 'to put-off changes In' their 
. union rule book until they are forced to 
comply with; the Government's trade 
bunion legislation.:. . « . - : 

> Instead the National' Association of 
Teachers . in Fhrther '.And. Higher 
Education Is to draw : Up proposals for, 
changes ‘iit lhe way it elects its main 
- decision making body in ah attempt to 
avoid conflict with the ,law; 


The union has been advised that its 
principal executive, is Us 120 member 
national council - not its national 
executive. Lawyers say that the pre- 
sent way of electing The national 
council cannot be defended tinder 
parts of the 1984, Trad* . Union Act 
. which romes into effect . this autumn, . 

Tlard left elements . nronpH nt .a-. 


, Hard left elements argued at -a; 
special council last weekend that no 
changes should be mide voluntarily, 


But the majority was 'convinced that 
the union should try to maintain 
control over its Internal affairs and not 
run the iisjc of judicial Interference! 

Union leaders believe that members 
with close links with right Wing orga- 
nizations are ready and waiting for the 
opportunity to brine court action. ; 

■ , Proposals for the changes are now. to 
be brought' before the union's July 
council.,' 
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warning 

by Karen Gold 

Academic independence Is put at rtt 
by the preponderance of state fundS 
in higher education, the lord Channf 

ch L °J d D Ha , llshani sald in to fos 

Edward Boyle memorial lecture 

“Multiplicity of funding ioutca 
•and. in particular the existence d 
substantial endowments, is the indit 
pensable foundation of academic w 
any other independence,” he toM * 
audience at the Royal Society of Am 
in the lecture commemorating Lori 
Boyle, former secretary of state fa 
education and science, and vice ch» 
ccllor of Leeds University. 

"There is no reason why, if acadeifa 
freedom is truly to be prized, wbetha 
public encouragement is forthcomiiu 
or not, academic institutions In da 
country should not seek and obtiii 
capital and income from multiple 
sources on a far greater scale than not 
they do, and 1 believe that one resuliof : 
their doing so would be to improre 
rather than damage their relations will 
the state." 

Money could come from donations 
from individuals and corporations, 
alumni societies, memorial funds, in- 
dustrial and public research fundia. 
as American universities raised it.sk 
Lord Hailsham. Even so he agreed 
most funding would continue to coax 
from the state for the foreseeable 
future “apart from the brave link 
independent University of Bucking- 
ham (which accepts no state funds) and 
a few new colleges like Robinson and 
Wolfson with universities". 

But state funding had lo consider ik 
utility of what it was spent on, said 
Lord Hailsham in an attack on t 
speech by Mr Enoch Powell MPsaying 
education should riot he measured by 
whether it was “useful", but . was 
justified, for its own sake. _ .. 

“To say that . . .education ha*™ 
thing ... is vacuous j" said Lord foil- 
sham. ... 

“I am left with the clear inuxKSon 
that we have somehow ww to 

» in the peculiarly difficult fields 
and religious education, ns' 
continued. “I cannot read the scene 
which meets the eye day by daylntM 
newspapers - the hooliganism at foot- 
ball matches, the easy resort to drugs, 
soft and less soft, and premature or 
bizarre forms of sex. the constant use 
of violence too often for its off® 
sake . . . without gaining the impress- 
ion that we have created for oursewn 
a spiritual wilderness, a moral idesertu 
which nothing is believed and nothing 
venerated. , , 

“It must be part at 'least of IK 
function of education to inculcate ® 

the young and to ehcourage ln me 
adult moral standards compatible wnn 
a Just and stable society. 

Rising sum 


. Japanese, siuum. » , t Im r n 

extend Japanese language. teach^ ' 
Scotland and to fond i^eaira K»» 
developing Japanese in schools. 

year because arbitration is ojjfj! 

thaL market forces do °Pf r * te 1 . { 
their profession, 
discernible crises 
reflect tfjtoft viz theHoukhton at® 
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alight by .IK 
oVernmentslo 


by Peter Scott 

Last week's meeting of the Conference 

• nf University Administrators on a 
chilly Surrey campus was both a 
Station and a valediction - a 
celebration because this was the 25th 
nweting of the CU A or its predecessor 
the Meeting of University Admmstra- 
Hve Staff, and a valediction because 
with the Jarratt report due next week 
university administration will never be 
quite the same again. 

Bom with Robbins and coming of 
age with JarTatt, the CUA’s progress 
minors with symbolic exactness the 
development of British universities. 
Before the Robbins expansion the 

* administration of universities was a 
!• minimal even vestigial affair. The 

whole operation had more than a whiff 
of the world of the public school 

^Robbins changed all that. Universi- 
\ n administration was put on a proper 
I professional footing as the academic 
| estate was forced reluctantly to con- 
i. cede that universities were rapidly 

• becoming large, complex bureaucratic 
institutions. So the MUAS was bom 
and the CUA grew. The gathering 
troubles of the 1970s - “the party's 
over" (Anthony Crosland 1975) - and 
die cuts crisis of 1981 offered further 
grisly promotion. 

Now with Jarratt only days away 
university administrators stand, ner- 
vously certainly and blindly maybe, on 
the brink of a change at least as great. 
After 20 years of an accelerating 

* professionalism that has won them 
Increasing but back-room influence, 
administrators are soon to be forced to 

Giving a poor 
account ... 

. - Universities are the most backward 
institutions in the whole public sector 
I in the use of Internal audit, Mr John 
Lj Eves. cWef Internal auditor for the ' 
j Abbey National Building Society and 
formerly at the Open University, told 
the conference. ■ 

Twenty-nine universities made no 
provision at all. for internal audit. In all 
the others the people responsible for 
internal audit had other financial re- 
sponsibilities which prevented them 
a properly independent view. 

Mr Eves pointed out that local 
auLbonhea- were under a statutory 
responsibility to undertake internal 
audit and health authorities bad been 
instructed to do the same by mlnlste- 
"ri circular. Neither was able to pay 
Jp-service tq internal audit and treat ft 
« a soft option for cuts as universities 
bad done. • 

are out of step with current, 
practice, -If you don't put your 
m order, you will be directed to 
“so from outside," he warned. 

emphasized that the purpose of 
^malaudltwas not tq catch people 
win their hahds in the till blit to check 
joat systems bf control were effective. 

might lead to a 
Eduction m rather than a tightening of 




Keith Hampson 
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“come out” as managers. 

So the Surrey meeting marked the 
end of an era. Next year things are 
certain to be different for the CUA. 
Maybe for that reason during the two 
days of lectures, discussion, gossip and 
entertainment there was as much look- 
ing back as looking forward. In the 
post-Jarratt world the very idea of the 
CUA as an apolitical association 
embracing both registrars and admi- 
nistrative assistants will come under 
great strain. 

CUA meetings have always been 
confusing affairs. The Surrey meeting 
was more confusing than most. At one 
level its most powerful motif seemed to 
be a determination to get down to the 
nuts and bolts of practical administra- 
tion and to leave high falutin' policy 
making to others. 

Only half a dozen registrars 
bothered to turn up at Surrey thus 
confirming the recent trend for the 
most senior university administrators 
to distance themselves from the CUA. 
Many presumably have found more 
fniithil fora for dabbling in policy 
making. 

This year's main speaker. Sir Austin 
Pearce, Surrey's pro-chancellor and 
chairman of British Aerospace, spoke 
with magisterial dullness on relations 
between universities and industry. The 
place in which he spoke, Guildford's 
red-brick cathedral, Bdded solemnity 
rather than sparkle. This seemed to 
confirm another CUA trend, to regard 
the plenary policy-directed sessions as 
• the dignified rather than efficient com- 
ponent of the conference. 

But both these trends may in fact be 


misleading. The absence of registrars 
is probably less significant than it 
seems. For the JarTatt revolution will 

C redominanlly rely on the ranks just 
elow them, the future registrars oflhe 
later 1980s and 1990s - and these are 
still well represented in the CUA. 

Nor perhaps should too much be 
read into the dignified and status- 
conscious but self-effacing and de- 
ferential mask that is on prominent 
display at CUA annual meetings. On 
the evidence of Surrey the CUA fulfils 
two crucial functions that will become 
even more important after JarTatt, the - 
in-service consciousness raising of 
rank-and-file administrators and the 
reinforcing of the administrative ex- 
pertise on which any managerial re- 
volution in the universities wn! depend 
far more than higher-level political 
posturing. 

One final, sour but not completely 
serious, comment. The press, in prac- 
tice The THES , was excluded from the 
final plenary session when Mr Clive 
Saville of the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science, Mrs Lizzie Toms of 
the Treasury, and Mr Norman Hardy- 
man of the University Grants Commit- 
tee, spoke. Who else but the CUA - 
for surely the request cannot have 
come from any of tne three sneakers - 
could imagine in these days or Bernard 
Ingham, Sarah Tisdall and Ciive Pont- 
ing that a meeting of almost 500 people 
could be off-lhc-record? Such a belief 
is a tribute to the sense of propriety 
among university administrators, but 
also a comment on their ... but it is 
best to be charitable. In any case, read 
on. 




The ethical tricks of the 
administrative trade 


by Peter Aspden 

Careful consideration of the differ- 
ences between the Kantian categorical 
imperative and 19th-century utilitar- 
ianism can help university administra- 
tors make decisions in their day-to-day 
work, It was claimed. : 'J 1 

The tension between the two con- 


routine administrative wort, as aia 
differing concepts of justice as fair- 
ness, mutually exclusive loyalties and 
various rights and duties. 

The claims were made at a special 
session on “Ethical Aspects of Uni- 
versity Administration , one of the 
liveliest working groups at this years 
CUA meeting. University officers 
were asked to look at hypothetical 
problems which might occur at work, 
and examine the moral implications of 
their decisions. ’ ‘ 

In one of the cases, for example , the 
officer Is asklpd what course of action to 
take on finding that a superior is 
deliberately withholding Information 

contained in a University Orants Com- 
mittee letter from the university's 
planning committee. In another j tne 
officer is asked whether he or she 


would tip off their spouse, who works 
in a university department, about a 
UOC plan to axe that department. The 
spouse, it is assumed, cannot keep a 
secret. 

In many of the cases, there is an 
inherent conflict between telling the 
triith - and paying the consequences - 
or, keeping, quiet, and, hoping' the 
problem Is solved at a later stage Tri the 
administrative process. In the discus- 
sion on the various problems, the ideal 
solution - leaking to the press - was 
sadly dismissed, although . other 
favourite tricks of the trade such as 
“setting up a working party” found 
greater support. 

The tension between Kantianism 
and utilitarianism - ie whether to 
regard what you feel is right or the 
consequences of your actions - was a 
common dilemma in many of the 
problems, although the officers prefer- 
red to put in simpler terms: “It's 
whether you want to be a better person 
or a better administrator," said one. 

But they all agreed that the moral 
implications of their routine decisions 
are becoming increasingJy complex 
and difficult, particularly in such 
spheres as animal rights and overseas 
students ' 


Mr Hardyman: “Selectivity difficult” 

More cuts 
‘may be 
necessary’ 

Further cuts in higher education will be 
made if universities fail to prove to the 
Government that they arc spending 
wisely, Treasury principal Mrs Lizzie 
Toms told the conference. 

Their only chance of survival was to 
demonstrate that taxpayers' money 
was being well spent. Signalling that 
further contraction could be on the 
way she soid: "This Government be- 
lieves that ir demand exceeds supply 
demand should be cut back.” 

The conference also heard that a 
decision on selectivity would soon be 
announced by the University Grants 
Committee. Mr Norman Hardymnn, 
secretary of the UGC, said that selec- 
tivity had been one of the most difficult 
things they had tackled. 

“In the old days the UGC would 
have gone away and discussed the 
problems In private," he said. “There 
would have been no leaks to The 
THES. The committee would have 
then announced their decision and the 
universities would have had to pul up 
. with the cuts. Nowadays there are 
working parties with the universities 
involved. This is a model of coopeta- 


involved. This is a model of coopera- 
tion." 

Mr Hardyman criticized a number of 
universities that had refused to Cooper- 
ale with the ' committee. "One in 
'particular has :$hdwn: ho. Intention bf 
inviting the UGC to talk about Us 
problems," he said. 

The conference also heard from Mr 
Give Saville, assistant secretary at the 
Department of Education ■ and. Sri- ' 
ence. He quoted favourably from a 
1948 UGC discussion paper which 
called for central government control 
of higher education in the public 
interest. 

He said such a call would find favour 
with Sir Keith Joseph, the Secretary of 
State for Education:; Mr Seville con- 
trasted the relative openness of public . 
sector higher education with the closed 
world of the universities. The DES had 
no right: of access to. UGC decision- 
making, and little say in many matters. 

In questions afterwards he said any 
plans to dose down institutions 
would be made by the Government. 
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Why three 
into two 
won’t go 

The Green Paper on higher educa- 
tion is delayed until the summer. It 
was Intended to provide a planning 
frabiework for the work of the 
National Advisory Body and the 
University Grants Committee. Both 
bodies last September sent Ihelr 
reasoned advice to the Secretary of 
State on higher education. In the 
absence of the Green Paper we have 
Government decisions coming in 
dribs and drabs, la the form of letters 
to the NAB and the UGC which 
thereby elude the scrutiny of Parlia- 
ment and the general public and yet 
preempt many of the crucial Issues. 

The Secretary of State has set out a 
separate planning and resources 
framework for the next few years 
dealing with student numbers and 
government expenditure plans. The 
student numbers are based on the 
lowest projection set out in Report on 
Education 100 which both the NAB 
and the UGC have already rejected 
as unrealistic. 

The Secretary of State is shortly 
expected to announce his decisions on 
teacher education places to be pro- 
vided up to 1989. The Advisory 
Committee for the Supply and 
Education of Teachers has called for 
a major Increase la primary training 
places which the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education has endorsed, 
j Where we part company with Sir 
. Keith Is the absence of any commit- 
l ment to additional resources to fund 
. Increased places. At the moment 
apparently Sir Keith Intends to find 
f the money from present resources.’ 

The NAB Is now faced with a quite 
a Impossible planning task. It har.set 
f out reasoned arguments why 1 the 
* numbers of studeutsseeklng access to 

higher education will; not diminish 
r but wifi, if anything, increase. 

! . The Government, is. also deman- 
ding Increased places in engineering 
' and technology. It is prepared to find 

£43 million to fond increased places, 
In universities but. nothing for the 
public sector. Therefore, reductions 
r In places will have to be made in those 

f courses not “favoured” by the Gov- 
ernment, broadly the humanities, 

, ' social Studies and floe art prpgram- 
I mes; these are, of course, program- 
I mes much favoured by students but 
that is not apparently relevant! In 
order to effect these reductions over 
t the planning time scale cuts of almost 

20 per cent In some first year intakes 



Engineer updating stressed 


UfrivenJiiw and polytechnics ■must 
make more^ effort reproduce the short 
courses engineers needed fqr. updat- 
ing, and firms must be prebared t8 pay , 
■their hill cost, says the Engineering 
Council. 1 . ... " / 

The council issued a new discussion 
document this week as pfart of Its 
development of plafis for continuing 
education and training for engineers. ■. 
The paper asks .if the Government:, 
should offer seed funds to help develop 
short courses for Industry. ; *■ . A - 

•; Dr John Illston. director of Hatfield 
Polytechnic and clioirniBn of the cqun- 


- Jookihg at- ; lite study; of mabagiemflnt 
and business slcOia and computer-aided 
design add ffliniurfictute. I| hai etsd set 
up aworkinsparty to look at how short 
courses can Wp^ women after a career 
break - part of -its follow up to last 
year's. WISE campaign to encourage 
mOre women Into 1 science and en- 
gineering- ■ 

; Pr Illsion riled the recent survey by 
' the Institute of Manpower Studies for 
.the National Economic Development 
Council, 'showing ; Britain peyotes 
: much less effort to continuing' educa- 
tion and training than Germany, the 
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20 per cent la some first year intakes 
will be needed in 1987. 

If on . top of this the considered 
advice of the NAB and the UGC turns 
ont to be correct and the numbers 
; wanting to enter the system increase, 

1 then tne chaos that will ensue is . 
almost unimaginable. On present 
planning assumptions the public sec- 
tor seems likely to turn nway some 
9,000 students from public sector 
higher education in 1987. We predict 
the strains inherent In the system will 
rapidly create a crisis for the Govern- 
ment. 11 seems to this association of 
the utmost Importance that all the 
Interests represented on the NAB say ■ 
publicly and clearly at the outset lfte 
consequences of planning wlthip this 
kind of framework. 

■ It was Sir Kellh'8 emphatic view, 
expressed in the parliamentary de- 
bate on higher raucation last 'Octo- 
ber, that no qualified student seeking 
a place in hlgtipr education was being 
dpnled access. Unless he and the 
Government change course we will 
shortly see 9,000 denied higher 
education in the public sector. 

r Jean Bocock 

The' author is assistant secretary for 
higher education at the Natiojiql Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Furtker and 
1 Hlghbf EtittdMioitr - • - - »•* 
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overseas news 


Foreign lecturers face dismissal 


overseas news 
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Turning back 
the clock 
on fees 

Tertiary education has been free in 
Australia for over a decade. The 
WhiUam Labor Government abo- 
lished fees for universities and col- 
leges of advanced education In 1974. 
Now, ironically, It is another Labor 
Government - under Hawke - which 
is threatening (o turn (he clock back. 

Senior Cabinet ministers have 
prosposed that fees of Aus $1,500 for 
university students, and Aus $900 for 
those at colleges of advanced educa- 
tion, should be charged from 1986. 

The government's aim Is, quite 
amply, to reduce its budget deficit. If 
the rointroduclion of fees would 
apist in that aim some of Mr 
Hawke's colleagues argue, then the 
government ought to go ahead. Mr 
Hawke has said that overall economic 
objectives will override his party’s 
election promises (which Included the 
maintenance of free tertiary educa- 
tion). 

A commitment not to reintroduce 
fees Is also enshrined in the Prices 
and Incomes Accord. This agree- 
ment, formulated at a huge economic 
summit soon after the Labor Party 
came to office In 1983, expresses 
“consensus" between industry, uul- j 
oiu and government on a wide range t 
of issues, ■ j 

A major battle now confronts 
unions representing Australia's e 
teachers and academics: an exfen- n 
sive lobbying campaign and paper e 
war are now under way, The minis- a 
*jr for. education, Senator Susan P 
Rymi, is personally opposed to the 
tuWon fees proposal. f 

8 >£rt» «* ti* students them- [ 

why? By rights they should be f 
»ny campaign to oppose fees, j 
Sadly, Australian tertiary students J 
“° have a national voice. The ! 
AustraJian^Unkm of Students dig- J 
SOlv ? December 1984 after J 
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from David Dickson 
^ PARIS 

The French ministry of national educa- 
tion has announced proposals under 
which a large number of foreigners 
currently teaching in French universi- 
ties are likely to lose (heir jobs. The 
special status of “associated 1 * universi- 
ty teachers that allows them to be 
employed on renewable one year con- 
I tracts could be eliminated. 

Under protest from several of the 
university staff unions, the govern- 
ment has agreed to soften some of the 
harsher aspects of an earlier draft of its 
proposals. Where it had previously 
been suggesting that ail such oue-year 
contracts be terminated at the end of 
the current academic year, for exam- 
ple, if has now decidedf that this will be 
put off until October next year. 

The minister of state for universi- 
ties, M Roger Gernrd Schwartzen- 
beig, has made it clear that he Intends 
to proceed with his overall goal of 
integrating “associated" teachers - 


who exist at all levels of the academic 
hierarchy - into the conventional 
teaching structure. 

The category of "associated'’ teacher 
was introduced several years ago to 
allow universities to recruit outsiders 
to staff the new courses for whom no 
suitably qualified lecturers existed 
internally. These courses tended to be 
in areas such as film studies, town 
planning and modern languages. 

An estimated 800 such teachers are 
currently employed, occupying re- 
sponsibilities from those or assistant 
lecturers to full professors. Many have 
come from various professional circles 
inside France.' 1 However, the" vast 
majority - some estimates are as high 
as three quarters - are foreigners for 
whom the special category has pro- 
vided a means of finding teaching posts 
m universities without having to go 
through the conventional public ex- 
aminations required or French 
academics. 

"Associated” teaching positions 


have in particular made it possible for 
universities to offer employment to 
political refugees, often with high 
academic qualifications in their own 
countries. In other cases, they have 
made it possible for foreign students to 
stay attached to universities after the. 
end of their undergraduate studies. 

The special status enjoyed by such 
individuals, however, has been the 
source of some concern among other 
sectors of the university staff, and it is 
this situation which the government is 
now setting out to regularize. For 
example, all those who were recruited 
^ * n principle now be 


proposals two weeks aH 

lending trade unions renK 
versity staff, coordinated® 
ciation of Associated fiS 
Higher Education. • 

A joint statement issued hi 
organizations condemned the » 
ols as "xenophobic”. 

iH/he light of these piotaii,a 
official in the ministiy anS 
week that the governments?, 
dying some of its original 2." 


ledical schools 
it by loans move 


Failed students face expulsion 


from Bernard Kennedy 


ANKARA 


lorn William Norris 
I WASHINGTON 

Store than 20 medical schools In the 
mniied States have been suspended 
lorn a student loan programme which 
helped thousands of women. 
£]ti and Hispatiics. to gain medical 
iSScations over the past two de- 

t; Ha move is the latest in a series of 


offered full-time teaching positions, le *« 1Q 0 of the teaching pJEEsdkws by the Reagan administration 
subject to a check of their academic whlch a PpHcan'is will up the collection of outstanding 

competence. public exams will be amidd” jKdcnil loans- The schools, which are 


ioio con t * rast ’ those recruited after 
u *7, h . e current estimate is that 
about 300 individuals will be affected - 
will be required to reapply for their 
positions through public exams that 
will be open to French as well as 
foreign applicants. 


Private medical university 
stirs new controversy 


from Barbara Von Ow 


MUNICH 


A project for a second private medical 
university in West Germany has stirred 
up a major controversy that may 
threaten its chances of approval by the 
authorities. The project for a 120-place 
International University in the Bava- 
rian city of Ingolstadt, north of 
Munich, was submitted by the Society 
for the. Promotion of Science and 
Education in late 1983. 

The Bavarian culture ministry is 
expected to announce its verdict on the 
project within the next weeks. How- 
ever, the scheme is now being sharply 
attacked from both academic and 
political groups. 

_ln a letter to regJ6nal ; mfemier H«mt 
F ra nz-Josef Strauss, the Bavarian rec- 
tors inference, pointing to alleged 


claiming that it would require addi- 
tional funds of some DM52 million 
while producing doctors that the coun- 
try did not need. 

Last October the culture ministry 
had given a highly critical assessment 
of the scheme, attacking a long list of 
flaws, including the lack of an out- 
patient department and a scientific 
library. 

The organizers have rejected the 
charges as "schizophrenic" and have 
processed several hundred application 
fonns m apparent anticipation of an 
official go-ahead for the next winter 
term. Dieter Thelen, director of the 
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po longer have a national voice. The lo The university would be- 

AusCratian Union of Students dig- ? 3me when, due to a 

solv « i jtaelf in December 1984 after fa ^j n Qerman y' s birth rate, 

MjHy 40 yean of destructive politic- £ E? n ?», at st !! e Un,v =« It ies would 
«l faction lighting. ^ •be rectors said, 1 

' For Mtiricmle Staff .free terttarv democratic op- 
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3S.SE. both acade ™ cTnd ■wSAJT' for a private . . 1 ver P? 01 lacl 

In a letter to rerional ; ptemier Herr h*5?-2L? a i e worses having IQ DTPClVIonf 
Fra nz-Josef Strauss, the Ovarian re£ PiCSlQCrit 

glut of factors In West oSiny 8 has become the 

warned that the Kh.m. ™ doomed P™> den< 


puunt. cAtims win Be awarded loans, ire auiuun, «>«- v-uusges nas acoouDceu uie d per ( 

who have been “associated* predominantly black or urban areas, requirement as being too strict, 

since 1978. warned last year that they must possible to meet in a short time. 

Furthermore cn^oi _ ■&* their delinquency rate to 5 per unfairly weighted against ur 

be taken to minrtJrfSJrtJw 8 ■wit, or at least cut it in haif, or face the schools with large numbers of mine 

al activity Many were unable to students. There is also concern at 

have been 0 fe a '®o so. what will happen to students airead 

fucees bv U P^BTwhen the health professions' Stu- the pipeline at the suspended scha 

S y hrenca 8Q'WiBug ( | en t Loan Programme was launched in "What are we to do with a student’ 

_ ~ — EWO, the object was to increase the is in his second or third year?- as 

Fmoiber of women and members of Dr MaggieS. Wright of Buffalo. " 
It 1 Q I V i minority races in the health profes- him he nas to drop out?" 

v ! dons, with little concern about when But Dr Wright admitted that tl 

PmpIfC /| A . Tm Y the loans would be repaid. All that has was another side to the story. In si 

vl (tCliiS vlU Wfl ^changed. Now the government’s most cases former students have been 

P'presdng concern Is the federal deficit, able to repay the loans, but 1 

fVn miflAwnmtli J ud attention has turned to collecting simply Ignored them. “Some of tl 

vf-tl IlllaUCailU - old debts. are MDs yho have been out of sd 

Among the worst hit universities are for as long as 15 years,” she i 

by Geoffrey Parkins Howard, In Washington DC, and the “They are making good money, 

* Stale University or New York at they're refusing to pay." 

In moves to crack down onowai;^ , _ . n 1( 

[Canada relents on funding 

dent^and^riSitedng from Christine Tausig meeting, Nova Scotia’s educf 

students’ depmtment. ‘ R : OTTAWA minister Terence Donahoe told 

Thp mnu™ ■ - ■ ■ • Canada’s federal and provincial gov- university presidents that they ca 
ae ™ I 1 emment can no longer afford to let longer rely on government fun 
hrenrhio SmSZ ul Shiw. ?Sk dis putes over funding stand in the way alone to solve their financial probl 

country’s universities, secretary Mr Donahoe urged Universities 
' of state Wtiter McLean tolda group of governments to look to the pri 
Badawi has been promidog (bfrt ^maveiBty presidents recently? sector for more funding. 

■ ' "I think there is a general under- Universities must move “with d 

Announcing the moves tldifciBf standing ihata problem exists and that mination and despatch a subst 

.wan NagBra (senate) in JOdiUt: w (the federal and provincial govern- private support and private guid 

B ir, deputy education miniserfl^ai^ ment) need tackle it jointly," Mr tor government support and go’ 

aji UIIs Said that due to what hr McLean (old the presidents, who were ment guidance wherever possi 

government considered » a Ottawa for the aeneral meetina of Simply providing more money v, 


Buffalo, both of which have had their 
medical, dental and pharmacy schools 
suspended from the programme. At 
Howard University, which was estab- 
lished In 1867 "to give the American 
negro a chance of higher education”, 
40 per cent of medical students who 
had received the loans were delinquent 
at the end of last year, 33 per cent of 
dental students and 55 per cent of 
pharmacy students. 

The American Association of Medical 
Colleges has denounced the 5 per cent 
requirement as being too strict, im- 
possible to meet in a short time, and 
unfairly weighted against urban 
schools with large numbers of minority 
students. There is also concern about 
what will happen to students already in 
the pipeline at the suspended schools. 
"What are we to do with a student who 
is in his second or third year?” asked 
Dr Maggie S. Wright of Buffalo. "Tell 
him he has to drop out?" 

But Dr Wright admitted that there 
was another side to the story. In some 
cases former students have been well 
able to repay the loans, but have 
simplylgnored them. “Some of these 
areMDs yho have been out of school 
for as long as 15 years,” she said. 
“They are making good money, and 
they're refusing to pay." 


Canada relents on funding 

from Christine Tausig meeting, Nova Scotia's ec 


OTTAWA 

Canada's federal and provincial gov- 
ernment can no longer afford to let 


meeting, Nova Scotia’s education 
minister Terence Donahoe told the 
university presidents that they can no 
longer rely on government funding 
alone to solve their financial problems. 
Mr Donahoe urged universities and 
governments to look to the private 
sector for more funding. 

Universities must move "with deter- 
mination and despatch a substitute 
orlvate support and private guidance 


pee com- 


Countering the charge of social injus- 
tipe, Thefen said at least 10 students 

rSuW scholarships out of 
the DM14 million annual budget. 

Meanwhile, another private enter-- 
prise has QUietly. eftablfihcd itself fo 

northern. Germany, A '10 months 
pMtgradupte^course |ft international 
. economic relations tapght in English 
finanred inltlaily by ^luStry, stftted 
af, the - World Institute for World 
Economics ul Kiel laat r autumn: 


jp* prarfee* case within the gov- 

a“as!j’*ias.-^S 

Wahb. His paper summarizes some 
research which found that social 
composition of the student popula- 
tiou . had not altered dgulScantiy 
since femwereabollahed, three years 
fwller. The reintroduction of tuition 
lea. would therefore do Utile harm. 
.. r . n Jpppnse it has been pointed out 

S"* yea T b J“«lJy sufficient 
lime for a profound change to occur 
fa the expectations or the educa- 
tionally and economically dlsadvan- 
faged donceralng higher education. 
FUrth^inore, the aboUHpn of fees 
.^dded wi(h (hedbappearance of a 


Sweden’s brain drain 

from DonaidFieids • ; fringe benefits than, centres of hlghef 
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technology 

Democrat 

staunching 

researchet 


the prestlgldbs Williams College, 
MMsachusetta, In its 192-year his- 

wES r n 0ak '? y 1,88 workcd at 

after gaintag hb PhD at Yale. He had 
mvlpnsly studied for his BA and 

ffl. a ‘ CorpusChrisH c <"- 

The son of Irish Immigrant pa- 
rents, neither of whom was educated 

S?5'5 ! i5- , 5rihE 

speciality b medieval European hb- 
to*7i on which he has written six . 


Maji UIIs Said that ous to mai Bj, McLean ioid me presidents, who were 

g overnment considered seriaf* ta Ottawa for the general meeting of 

reaches of discipline, and to disar 

age similar behaviour in tbe futw.l 
had felt it necessary lo'witUiW 
scholarships. Seventy-two of tbe o 
dents had neglected their studies a 
thus failed to complete their connw 
reach the required stand 
remaining 10 had marri 
without obtaining the 

permission. f-, ™ support ot Higher educa- 

Mr Bujang was assured tbatog«|; Ss j 3Si° VCr et %£° n re ' 
the study awards had beea*tt*gi- ^M c E3^K^ po, S! b ^ ty ' , - 

for anti-government 

hooded student denkwtraWB ^ 0 ™ e«ort8 by th e two levels 
disrooted crime minister DatiiS*J. jgjjmnt m order to allow uni- 

X 5 ,' 0 ““SI their role as a “vehicle 
growth and economic re- 


muucwi lo ju me presidents, who were 
5 Ottawa for the general meeting of 
™,Asiociatitin of Universities and 
CoUege* of-Quiada. In the past, he 
acknowledeed, federal funds which 
? w ® L , f®™ err cd to the provinces to 
Bud higher edutation baa not always 
* u P 8 **® 4 * on to the universities. 
Amiough the federal government 
provides cash payments and tax tram- 
fen m excess of $4 billion to the 
Ptovinett in support of higher educa- 
jurisdiction- over education re- 
Provincial responsibility. 

Mr McLean called fo r a "harinoniza- 


for government support and govern- 
ment guidance wherever possible". 
Simply providing more money would 
not solve universities problems, Mr 
Donahoe added. 

Universities must also make more 
effective use of their resources by 

* .1 .. .i if 


It has been a nerve-racking and ulti- 
mately disappointing week for over 
5,000 university students threatened 
with expulsion from Turkey’s universi- 
ties on grounds of academic failure. 

After learning that they had to fail in 
all subjects in the mid-year exams, 
they pinned their hopes on two par- 
liamentary bills aimed at rescuing 
them only to see the chances of these 
bills becoming law fade away in the 
heat of education ministry and Higher 
Education Council opposition. 

The students were victims of the - 
“single lesson” rule, under which fai- 
lure in any one course automatically 
leads to expulsion. All Turkish uni- 
versity students are obliged to take a 
variety of courses, including compul- 
sory ones in physical education and 
Ataturk's principles and the history of 
the revolution. 

The 5,000-1,200 of them from 
Izmir's September 9 University - had 
failed in mid-year resits related to the 
single courses in which they had failed 
the previous summer. 

Is It fair for any young person's 
academic progress to be halted purely 

University 

closed 

indefinitely 

Students at Peradeniya University 1 
were given an hour lo leave the campus ! 
before it was declared out of bounds 
indefinitely. 

The bare announcement of the clo- 
sure of the university has been the only 
official information on the incident. 
Government censors, who have 
clamped down on all news relating to 
universities or institutes of higher 
education, deleted a communique 
from the Department of Education 
which, presumably, gave the reason. 

Undergraduate disaffection has no 
whij abated in spite, of the fact that the. 
University (Amendment) Act has be- 
come law and more than one govern- 
ment spokesman has repeateef that it 


because of failure in one course when 
he or she is perfectly successful In other 
areas? Neither Mehmet Ozdemir of 
the ruling Motherland Party nor Fikri 
Saglar and Cuneyt Cancer of the 
opposition Populist Party thought so - 
hence the submission to parliament of 
two separate private member's bills 
calling for the right to a further 
make-up to be granted. 

It was then that education minister 
M. Vehbi Dincerler and Higher 
Education Council president Professor 
lhsan Dogramacl went into action. 
Announcing their joint views at a 
Saturday morning press conference, 
the minister argued that playing 
around with the exam regulations 
would solve nothing, it would only 
encourage laziness and penalize the 
hard-working and those still seeking 
university places. 

Mr Dincerler did, however, offer a 
crumb of consolation: those failing 
students who had already completed 
two or more years of their courses 
could, he recalled, obtain a diploma to 
that effect, which might allow them to 
complete their studies in vocationally- 
oriented departments. In practice, this 
means that careers ns teachers or 
technicians are being offered to those 


unable to make the grade in regular 
university faculties. 

That would seem to be the end of the 
story as far as the 5,000 are concerned. 
But the question of what to do with 
large numbers of failing students will 
not go away - there will almost 
certainly be many more of them in the 
summer, and the coordination of ex- 
amination procedures by the HEC has 
ensured that they will remain in the 
limeUght. 

Indeed, it is not beyond the bounds 
of possibility that the council may do 
an about-turn on the issue. Last year, 
Professor Dogramaci and his col- 
leagues accepted a student amnesty 
proposed by parliament, an amnesty 
orginally aimed at students who had 
been unable to complete their educa- 
tion years previously but which in fact 
best served the interests of those 
expelled in the academic year then in 

P Virile the row over expelled stu- 
dents was going an, the council also 
announced thatlemale students would 
no longer be accepted into faculties of 
divinity, since there were no jobs for 
them once they graduated - and subse- 
quently announced exactly the oppo- 
site. 
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disrupted prime minlste 
Dr Mahatnir Mohnaiad 1 
to Australia had feme 
Australian left-wing student 
and not Malaysians after all 
’ •• The government also 
tignfenina-up of the pn 
responsibilities, of its M 
dents’ departments oycl 
also scrutinize the role si 
the overseas brahehesoft 
.Students’ Union. Both 
under recent criticisms 
Datuk Khalil Yaacobi 
the prime minister’s dept 
very Unhappy on his; 
visiting the troubJed.Uml 
and Eire council oT.W-. ;..^ 
Students’ Union, and. the t.MJJS 
Students’ Department in wnjgv 
month. The students' up.®" 


In another speech to the AUCC 


ment such as computers and library 
books. “There is simply no longer 
enough money for all the things we 
would like to do - or to do them the 
way we would like to,” Mr Donahoe 
staled. 

However, both Mr Donahoe and Mr 
McLean stressed the importance of 
higher education. Universities must be 
Canada's first priority, Mr Donahoe 
said, since the country’s future de- 
pends mbre on universities than upon 
any. other single factor. 


New flight of US fancy 

®Sasori 1 U looming Mr Adler used a personal compu- 

wj, and for those tired of dodging ter to And a shape which had the 
k> Plastic flying saucers v lovtast possible aerodynamic, drag 

i- 1®$* hnd.on the beaches consistent with stable flight. The 
^*>»0oiebadnews; the Aeroble Is result 1 , as the Aerobie, made or an 

-i ' .i inner structure of polycarbonate 

rip r, Aw^le is the brainchild of plastic - the material psed in car 
£rw«f an^ engineering lec- Bumpers.This is surrounded, poten- 

at n S !* J ? ford University, Cali- thti i&ps wiU be pleased tohear, by 

STbij Ihe dubious merit of a strft and pliable rubber cushion, 
fly three times as far as a moulded like a cross section of an 
*r further 


consistent with stable flight. The 
result 1 , as the Aerobie; made of an : . 
inner structure of polycarbonate 
plastic - the material psed fa car 
bufflpers. This is surrounded, poten- 
tial rictiips will be pleased tohear, by 
a soft and pliable rubber cushion, 
moulded like a cross section of an 


President J. R. Jayewardene, who is 
also minister of higher education, sees 
the student agitation as part of a 
Marxist plot by elements in both the 
north and the south to topplq a 
democratically-elected government. 

The education- minister, Mr Ranil' 
WIckremasinghe went on TV to say 
that 1 the amending Act was a consequ- 
ence of a pledge given when the . 
University Act ofl982 was passed that 
amendments and tnddificatlbns woujd 
be introduced In due course. The main 
focus of public attention, the setting up 
of (private) degree awarding institu- 
tions, was quite common In Europe 
and the United States. 

Officials of the Ministry of Higher 
Education went on TV to deny that the 
amending Act in anyway undermines 
the free education system. On the 
contrary, the degree-awarding iqstitu-., 
tions would meet the "orylng need for 
higher i edqoatiopj thft' demand lor- 
which 1 was increasing.;, i ;•/- . .. ■/ V- 

Prcif Cyril Foiinampenitna. ’ 

now heads the institute of fundamental 

studies in Sri Lanka, sald : at a universi- 
ty convocation that he was “dismayed' ■ 


Commerce students at Peradeniya, now closed 

New Lankan admissions policy 

from D. B. Udalag^ma . '.. these. areas, v., • '• ; . ; ’ 

. • ^COLOMBO The Gablriet derision wai taker! on 

The cabinet has laid down a new policy .. a ^recommendation by President;^. R. 
for university admissiqrts to come into Jayewardene wlio Is also minister for 
effect from the academic year. 1985-36. highei* education. 

in future, 30 per com of all qniver- .A note on the subject by president 
sity places will be allocated on a merit . Jayewardene, presented to the cabinet, 
system taking the island as a whole; 65' is reported to have been to the effect 
percent will be distributed on the basis . that the district quota system hitherto 
of population of the 22 districts; the la force ‘’seriously discriminated” 
balance 5 per cent will be reserved for against tbe districts of Gamapaha, 
"underprivileged districts”, restricted Kalutara and Kandy, 
to five - Hambantota, Mannar, Mulla- The amended system varies a 

' tivu. Ampara and Badulla. cabinet descision of two years ago that 

Tne quota system 'which has pre- . - admissions to the universities (and the 
vailed .hitherto was as follows: 30 per ' public services) should be on an ethic 
cent on an island-wide basis; 55 on quota but there was no announcement 
district population basis and 15 per when it would be put into effect, 
cent for '‘underprivileged" areas. Ear- 
lier, 13 districts were classified as 
“underprivileged" and 15 per cent of 
places were reserved for students from 


The new system will disappoint a 
minority which has always been agitat- 
ing 1 that merit alone mould be the 
criterion' for admissions. 
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• Ip September ■. 

ThO Tlines Higher Education 
' Supplement 

published a 4-page analysis of the joint statement 
frota the Uniyeraity Grants Committee and the 
National Advisory Body regarding the basis for 
considering the present and future role of higher 
education in put. society. . 

Copies are available at 30p each*. 

Please make your cheques/postal orders payable to 
Times Newspapers Limited and send to: 

- • X^e^Rey GirlflltiiA ',«..•/• • 

' . The Times Higher Education Supplement 
j Priory House, ' 

» , St John’s Lane, 

LondonEClM 4 BX 

1 , ^ v faritities postage within (he UK 
• ’ but not ovtnoas/Rad Sw. or hand delivery 
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While higher education has found 
itself earned along on the wave of 
advanced technology, improved com- 
munications and the consequent ever- 
broadening of its scope, many univer- 
sities have Deen taking a more detailed 
look at subjects closer to home. 

Increasing pressure on universities 
to take a more socially responsible role 
in the local community, in addition to 
the obvious financial advantages of a 
“back-yard" approach, has led to a 
much more conscious realization that a 
university is first and foremost part of a 
region. 

At Exeter, the lessons learnt from 
sucli an approach are particularly apt. 
As one or the country's more geog- 
raphically isolated universities, there is 
much to gain by picking the rich fruits 
of the soutli west of England. 

So, it is no coincidence that hydrolo- 

S i in the Exe river, energy conservo- 
on in Devon, Cornwall and Jersey 
and marine biology off the Cornish 
coast have all figured highly among the 
university's research pn on ties. 

As its new prospectus on rhe subject 
points out, “there may be more to life 
than landscape, but ail life and history 
unfolds in one place." But the rela- 
tionship between the institution and its 
location is, in many ways, more subtle 
than that. 

Exeter’s energy study unit consists 
of four research fellows, under the 
direction of Professor Adrian Wyatt, 
whose work is financed and managed 
by Devon and Cornwall county coun- 
cils, (he States of Jersey and the I 
university. Its brief is to consider 1 
energy matters for the benefit of the 1 
South West community, in various 
forms, by looking at particular local t 
problems. c 

Examples abound of work which b 
have made a direct contribution to 
conservation in the area. At St |< 
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The back-yard approach 


Exeter University 
gains much by 
picking the rich 
fruits of its region. 
Peter Aspden 
reports 







The sea urchin (above) industry has 
been Investigated by the university as 
has hydrology in the River Exe at 
Thorverton (right) 
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Stephen s-m-Brannel school in Corn- 
wall, for jnstsnce, the team was asked 
to do a diagnostic study on a sophisti- 
cated new heating management 
system. 

“By doing about one week of log- 
ging and six to eight weeks of detailed 
analysis, we found that the system was 
on at nights and weekends and that one 
of the two boilers wasn't firing proper- 
ly. Consequently, the school was using 
twice as much energy as it should have 
been," said. Professor Wyatt. 

“It may seem a very simple and • 
straightfotward type of problem, but- 
• the faults can sometimes be-very subtle 
in nature and it takes complex data- 

S hg to find them. One quite often 
that there is something seriously 

tlie unit is obviously also in- 
volved In less parochial issues, which 
bring to light findings that can have 
notable national repercussions. A 

“! ar P i M iel installations 
for the three authorities showed that, 


because of the lack of sensitivity of 
conventional controls, it was not possi- 
ble to make them cost-effective. 

More theoretical in nature, but no 
less useful to local institutions, is the 
research being carried out by the group 
in ventilation work. They have de- 
veloped a method of monitoring car- 
bon dioxide levels produced by the 
metabolism of occupants as a way of 
measuring the number of air changes 
per hour In a building. 

"Ventilation is aa extremely impar- 
lant, and yet the least understood 
channel for heat loss from a building 


a iuuui KilOtJI, we 

’ nave measured the lofe tnore accurate- ' 
ly,’ said Professor Wyatt. 

. More spectacular is the innovation 
in the department bE detailed tempera- 
ture maps, using computer models. 
Information at a given site can make 
the calculation of “degree days" - a • 
concept, used by heating engineers - 
more accurate. Allied to this, a desk- 
tpp computer model for cheap and 
quick calculation of energy inputs find ’ 
outputs could revolutionize architects' 
design plans when considering energy. 
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The energy umt, then, combines 
studies of particular local problems, 
with more general cases, sampled in 
the region, of nationally important 
research work. The local authorities 
are more than happy to acquire the 
group s expertise, in return for funding 
- a genuine example of applied science 
benefitmg the community. 

The mutually beneficial relationship 
1 s also apparent in the university's 
agricultural economics unit, one of the 
pnme roles of which has traditionally 
been the collection, analysis and Inter- 
pretation of economic data on the 
region s agriculture. 

The unit’s programme of research 




pans the range from farm-level cost- 
ing studies of Immediate application to 
farmers, to more academic studies 
which apply economic theory and 
techniques . to various . agricultural 


privities. It provides detailed whole- 
tarm and enterprise data annually to 
thenumstry for tee in policy-matins. 
, biggest part of the contract is 
the arm management survey, which 
collect and analyses foil farm accounts 


from some 320 farms in 'Cornwall 
Devon, Dorset and Somerset. 

The information is independently 
researched, and, as such, highly re- 
spected by all interested groups, 
according to unit director Professor 
John Mcjnemey. “We give basic, 
non-biased information which acts as a 
commentary on changes in income, 
investment, commodities and so on. It 
Is an example of academic work and a 
client group moulding together in a 
utuque way,” he said. 

Another example of commissioned 
research work is provided by the 
Exmoor National Park Committee, 
which asked Professor Mclnemey and 
his foam to fix the financial guidelines 
for determining compensation paid to 
farmers who retain open moorland 

-Ftttrt’awws 

economics department and has 
teaching responsibly ties. “We can nro- 
. rid? a very valuable service in showing 
students on an applied level, what it is 
and how it-all works," he said. 

The unit's most recent development 

has been the inclusion of its collected 


•• •- » T ; . ■ .. _ - ~ * u^nme inclusion of Its collected like ly to inere 

central institutions are going wrong 

report , on .the Qlga Woitas onarenortthattViA examine™ . .. 


data into the Prestel fZrTi 

sart sfgj 

scheme’s closed user group St! 
all over the country- a wJ? N 
sion of the unit's wo*. ^ 

industries f is?h^evelopS3 n * " 
years of a fishery wBSiS 
ornamental value of tbeHrf 
European sea urchin. aHS 
miUion are taken by diverse!** 
from reefs, they ire ffl 
hardened and finally efi 
Europe the US and /apair^' 
The Department of the Envfc, 
ment clearly concerned 
possible conservation comrS 
the fishery, placed a contract wfthd 
university, fe collaboration^ 31 

SKfren* ReseaiJoJ 
?^^ 1 COOS ^* 
ticular'fishery ^bcS^Sk!K 

few which conforms to all the S 

lions of what constitutes good feb 
that only large indMiy 
should be taken, tf}at the numbaq 
fishing vessels , s controlled and* 
fjop o the animal bring fig 
should be weU known,” saJdPrafan 
Dj™* Nichols, in charge of fopj 

Professor Nichols' team, condria 
of professionally-qualified diverTS 
were also biologists, made a sura d 
the biology and population dynuh 
of the sea urchin, and made sob 

interesting findings, such as the &cot 

ery that the animals migrate to sU 
lower water when disturbed - a 
effective “restocking” excrete loo 
place those which are taken. 

The group in feet found tbit to 
Cornwall fishery was having a neji# 
ble effect on the local sea era 
population - a finding which pa 
against the world trend, which has sea 
afar more ruthless exploitation of to 
animal’s appeal in various scetoo 
(eaten raw, it is said to be an aphrodi 
siac). 

unce again, the advantages of tk 
proximity of university to Its resend 
work are obvious - outside funding, i 
contribution to local conservation jo! 
industry knowledge and the discom) 
of new facts, which is always the feu 
of bona fide academic wore. 

The .examples above illustrate flu 
way one university has become, ini 
variety of different ways and far d 
sorts of reasons, interested in. art 
motivated by its own region; Althougl 
the financial benefits of such « 
- approach are unquestionable, there i 
also a real heightened sense pf respw 
sibllity by the university of its duties K 
the community. . 

And with the increased empha« M 
continuing education, for oppu, 
those duties and responsibilities' art 

likely to increase, in future yearv 


epartrneilt s Bermuda Triangle. 

. Certainly, .not everything in his 
report on teaching innovations and 
staff development Jn the eentnl* Iri- 
sHlutions will me« the approval of 


either, the S£D f ;which fended the 
thred-year project, or of the central 
mstitutiqifprindpals,'. who Initiated it. 
Some of bis assertions will be d[s- 


The central : institutions 1 halve, . at 
varring speeds: moved into degree 
leTClworkand Into research, arid can 
attract Staff of equal calibre to those in 
thp universities. None of this would 
have happened, claims Dr Ryan, were 
they purely, vocational institutions. 

• 'Tj! e hBve r .to dedde 

whether the Cts offer an ednmiFnn 


sfoce.'this "transfers most of their 
training costa on to the public purse’’ 
But suA an outlook binds the students 

ffioiif y j to 8 set coUrae curriculum 
“ ,a . t « producing, “a perfectly 

framed indivfdual,' for a , world which 
-has just moved on". • ; ; . 
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df methods, and of department are the crossover f 
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efSfnnf E h ? from spedfle problems, conflict with staff wishing to lane 

S n £ byjndivjdual lecturers, But another major brake, ft 1 * 
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rather than the problems of "the 

eaenli^ ffSh? staff* Se^SVre! 
4 ^r Ryan’s intervidws with staff re-' 
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Britain’s insecurity corps 


Brilliant researchers are being lost to 
See and the universities’ research 
effortis impaired by anxiety over job 

lB Sb it fa‘miliar complaint has been 
levelled by contract research staff for 
Sreral yean and led to the establish- 
ment of the Association for Resear- 
^rs in Medicine and Science and a 
lengthy debate within the Association 
5 University Teachers over the trade 
Jnion and professional implications. 

Bat the same message is now coming 
strongly from senior academics direct- 
ly invol Ived in running research pro- 
tects as opposed to administrators 
Shin universities and research coun- 

ri *ln' the decade to 1981' contract 
research staff virtually doubled in 
numbers, and the growth relative to 
the number of tenured academics 
teems set to continue. 

When the dual support mechanism 
for university research funding was 
forking properly the universities pro- 
vided the infrastructure, and the re- 
search councils and other outside 
bodies funded the salaries and ex- 
penses of employing researchers on 
. contracts. 

Now that the research base has been 
badly hit, and the research council 
budgets cut, the funding system is 
making at the seams. And the line of 
least resistance is to minimize the 
payroll costs of the research workers. 

Salaries for research staff received 
a boost in the 1983 national salary 
settlement - but even this produced a 
pang of anxiety among the research 
councils. Even with that rise, salaries 
[or most workers up to 30 years old 
barely exceed £8,000. And There is 
bile cash incentive to remain in re- 
search - for the minority aged 35 or 
more the average salary is unlikely to 
be more than £12,000. 

The AUT believes that hundreds of 
research staff are being wrongly em- 
ployed on a-grade which it insists is 
agreed nationally with the employers 
tmiyaia training grade, with restricted 
rewmsibilities. 

Acentral grievance has been the use 
d .setlesol short-term contracts, with 
umvenlties unwilling to assume re- 
sponsibility to retain a core of experi- 

• W«d and dedicated researchers. 

Money is naturally at the root of the 
™Versities’ unwillingness to step In to 
°™ r 8reate T security for research staff 
a “ hard-nosed managements would 
question whyjheV should when there 
**■**>• be Bide difficulty in hiring 
8u t m the 'view of many unit 
Rectors and others involved with the 
operation of the research system, the 
h of retaining those experi- 
mcm and dedicated staff who can 
ooandently undertake all aspects of. a 
project. “ 

Unemployment among the 11,000 
•? j“ i con frKl resoarch .staff is as 
*™as; H resting" Is to actors. But 
the equivalent of a 
.nager to^ them Into a production 
chance .of .a reasonable run. 
wiRS ai “iety at the most senior 
' ffi, I 5- 0 i , 8 Poetising researchers 

• disinrentlves to research„as a 
S.XjMUy bring down the 
D^^nK 1 ?^ t8ln 08 ® pmneer in the 
“^ethnologies and sciences. : 
^'“^R.D.H.Boyd, profes- 
M c Wealth fend paediatrics at 

- Sr r fl!L u ^ ve rsity l and head of a 
•• p^ ra 5 M ^ i h - operation, feels the 
XedW L ^^ntionally renowned 

SSrV lB ^uP 1 ^ Worry 

JcjDd .CtuituHdty. of furiding is a 
■■ . .1 
Peode’U^v!^ 1 , foay keep 

4nd nia * te them 
■ SSKSA £ r °J # ? t aims more 
frbpfeliBwi « h ?* ^ negative effects too, 

^ unfair.. Medical 


David Jobbins 
looks at the 
problems faced 
by researchers 
on short-term 
contracts 
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universities and elsewhere have dried 
up. 

But despite limited progress on a 
number of fronts, there is widespread 
bitterness among researchers from the 
most junior and inexperienced to peo- 
ple with acknowledged international 
reputations in their fields that Man- 
chester's authorities have still not 
begun to grapple with the full problem. 

AUT officials have become in- 
creasingly concerned at research staff 
often being required to sign away their 
entitlement to protection from unfair 
dismissal or reduncancy payments. 
According to Manchester's own fi- 
gures, nine out of ten have contracts of 
three years or less, 63 per cent on 
contracts of two years or less, and 45 
per cent just six months of their current 
contract to run. 

A survey carried out by the AUT 
found that 70 per cent had yet to be 
offered a new contract, while 85 per 
cent had been asked to sign a waiver 
clause. 

Almost 60 per cent of Manchester's 
research staff are between 26 and 34 
years old, with the numbers of older 
researchers tailing off rapidly in line 
with expectations from the national 80 
per cent turnover every three years. 

Remarkably, although meii sub- 
stantially outnumber women up to 34, 
there is a rapid reversal once that age is 
reached. The AUTs survey showed 
that 34 per cent of all female resear- 
chers were 35 or older, compared with 
just 14 for men. 

Almost a,- third had PhDs, while a 
quarter wire employed on the IB 
scale, which is notionally a training 
grade. 

The main problem is 
the inability to 
plan a career path 

Of the 224 researchers who replied 
to the AUT’s survey, only five could 
think of no problems associated with 
their short-term contract status. For 30 
per cent, the main problem was the 
inability to plan a career path, while 40 
per cent mentioned instanced bread- 
and-butter insecurity problems over 
finance and employment, 

Examples given by the AUT include: 

• it 40-year-old research fellow 
awarded a two-year contract in 1977, 
followed by renewals of nine months, 

■ three months, one month, 34 months 
and five months. . 

• A research fellow initially awarded 
a three-year contract, folloWed by a 17- 
month renewal, a 12-month renewal, a 
six-month renewal, a one-month re- 
newal and a fivp-year renewal; 

• A research associate began; with a 
14-montH contract , followed by renew- 
als of bne year and eight months, -This 
was followed by a two-morith break in 
.service until a further th fee-year i^n- 
. tract which attracted only aone^month 

renewal bfcfore a three-month break in' 
service and latterly a three-year- Wn- 
tract. 

The AUT colled ori Manchester tp 
drop both waiver clauses M months 
ago, with the university initially unwill- 
ing to yield on either. Eventually it 
proposed that staff employed on con- 
tracts for seven years , or mbre were 

• regarded, as "making a contribution to 
. the university’* and would not .be 

: subject to the redundancy: waiver^ 

: in negotiations Ihe qualifying period 

was reduced to four years, and this has 

1 it.as Inadequate. , . . 

, . ' The university has refused to budge 
• . ori the waiver issuepn unfair dismissal, 

• SltngiheAUT thatltmlght.be faced 
with expensive trivial, o£ vexatiou^. 
Caste before industrial tribunal. • • 

! The university hai .abso agreed in 

.■ principal to pay reseafehersUemoval 
expenses on the same basis as 
acadSrttts Uiid to establish a , Spec ial 
•; fend for: exceptional fraVel 

, • npt covered in the. »ant. R^oxco rs 

will J for 'the -first tfflid in 1985/86 be 


included in the university calendar - 
but the ultimate accolade or an entry in 
the internal telephone book eludes 
them. 

The AUT secretary at Manchester, 

Mr David Wilkin, says: “We are defin- 
itely moving in a favourable direction 
but the basic problems remain. These 
arc ultimately only cosmetic measures 
and the fundamental problem lies in 
the lack of any career structure." 

But university registrar Mr Kenneth 
Kitchen has doubts over such a move. 
“We have tried to persuade the re- 
search councils that the costs associ- 
ated with employing people on re- 
search grants should be their responsi- 
bility but they will not take this an. If 

E )u establish permanent posts of this 
ind, existing staff who are doing both 
teaching and research would very 
probably be interested in applying for 
them." 

"It is a fairly luxurious life to have a 
permanent tenured post where you 
have nothing to do but the research 
you wish to pursue," he added. 

Rank and file researchers respond to 
this by saying they are not after tenure 
-just the same security of employment 
enjoyed by other workers both inside . 
and outside the university. 

Research directors can enumerate 
many examples of reports written up in 
spare time after people have left the 
project because their contract was 
coming to an end and they were 
offered another job, and, worse, of 
reports not written up at all or cobbled 
together by the remaining team. | 
There are social effects too - doubts 
over whether to buy a house and 
difficulties for couples both of whom 
are researchers. One researcher at 
Manchester, with a 20-month first 
contract, a seven-month renewal and a 
promise of just a further five has 
decided to take the plunge. “I decided 
1 could not interminably be in the 
position of living in a temporary 
iashion," she said. 

Highly-experienced and interna- 
tionally-recognized research staff are 
angry at what they believe is the 



The Amadeus Quartet with Benjamin Britten In the USSR 

Four voices joined 
in one ambition 


The members of the Amadeus String Quartet have been 
appointed professors at the Royal Academy of Music, 
succeeding Sidney Griller, leader of the distinguished 


Griller Quartet, who held the post on his own for the last 
20 years. As well as individual tuition on their own 
instruments, the quartet will also be able to teach as a 
group and to offer master classes to young quartets. 
BRIAN MORTON talks to the four musicians. . 

Thirty-seven years of constant con- suggested that Amadeus perforin- 
tact, in rehearsal rooms, recording anccs lack the emotionalism of some 
studios, on concert platforms, have- of their peers. Yet this is perhaps the 
n’t in any way diminished the most obvious price to pay for having 
individuality of the four. As concert- established the performative stan- 
goers know, even the manner in d&rd. At the same time, there are 
which they each walk on stage, take those who feel that the Amadeus are 
up their positions, bow, adjust tune, conservative and resistant to modern 
betrays every Indication that there music. 

are four personalities in question, not Martin Lovett points out that, 
one. The minute bows touch strings early in their careers, they per* 
and for the duration of the perform- formed then little known works by 
ance, that Impression Is reversed. Selbcr and Frlckel, . but that they now 
The Amadeus has been, for much of 
Its working life, the most disting- 
uished interpreter of the classic quar- 
tet repertoire. 

In so far as there b a leader. It Is 
first violin Norbert Brainln. Like 
and Ntssel and Peter Schldlof, 


angry at what tney oeueve is me 
widespread ' assumption of - other 
academics that they are junior fly-by- 
nights. Dr Barbara Mawr; currently 
Investigating vitamin B metabolism for 
a regional health authority, has estab- 
■ .fished a considerable standing in her 23 
years , of research, 19 of them at 
Manchester and all; ori contracts. 

“1 did not know until a week before 
my contract with the Medical Research 
Council ran out whether I would have 
a job, or who was going to pay for it," 
she said. ’ . 

Another experienced researcher, 
Mr Jim Smart, believes the effect of 
short contracts is that people avoid 
long-term speculative research that 
may * produce the dramatic break- 
throughs, and opt for short-term' in- 
quiries which can oe published as proof 
of activity in the • search for a new 
contract. "But the saddest thing of all 
is that we are losing good ybung people 
because they see no security. It is a 
treadmill;” ho said. • , • 

Dr Mawr feels particularly bitter at 
the slow rate of assimilation of re- 
search staff into the university com- 
munity. "Any work I do which turns 
out to be usefol rebounds to the credit 
or of the university. While I am treated 
fairly in my department, at the level of 
official representation there is a prob- 
'• (cm of not being fully admitted to the 

.* ; “At.Maifchester this has bsen syrii* 
boiizedbyihffl^tn^allaforrtoBwher 
repfeswitpt ion /on ■ tito* ujtlywxjty 

assembly. The issues are disputed, but 
the AUT believes that at least senior 
research staff should be admitted, and 
has considered legal action. The uni? 
versity, maintaining that any grievance, 
should be taken to the visitor,. Is now 
content for research staff to remaln aS 
observers without vqting rights; .. >. 

• The key point Is that membership 91 
the -assembly immediately, eonftjjj Ig 
nure under the .university s stajutte 
and this is something it feels outside Its 
gift While the whole question of legly a- 

. tiori and. commissioners lopms on.the 

;h °B Art MM&pdj 
attitude among ot^racademw staff. 

:■ The senate is likely to 
> next -term extending, the rights Of 

representation on departmen tal a p d 
faculty boards and other decUion- 
mate bodiMprewtly rea cted to 

fpridhlna staff fo researchers- v' : 
' te VthVmeantime^odrP^ 

• succipef advice'.tQ^ ‘iheXB 
daughter was toying with' B titealri^ 
career can be detected in the outlorik 

' of many of Murithestfer's research 


from Hitler. The three spent their 
first months in this country (along 
with : such .. distinguished names as. 
Hermann Bondi, Hans Eysenck, Kurt : 
.Schwitters and Clans Moser) In'. In- 
ternment camps. Such wartime pa- - 
ranota seems disgraceful in retros- 
pect, but there seems no bitterness 
from the three who experienced If. 

It was musical talent that c ventua I- 
ly overrode nattonulistlc hysteria. 
Under pressure from the Musi cans 
Refegee Committee, the three young 
players were released and allowed to 
go to : London where, In turn, they 
met the young cellist Martih Lovett, • 
today the only English-born member ' 
of the quartet. 

All !four believed that England Is 
now the musical fulcrum of the 
world. They have resisted all offers to" 
move permanently elsewhere. It was . 
the war that helped tip the balance; 
even as it marked Britain's economic 
gnd political eclipse by lire USA, It. 
provided a remarkable crucible for . 
- musical talent, SmaUd^s ‘Of jteog' 

. fa f 

Tb^cfose-luilt Jewish cmigrd com- 
munity of Hampstead - In which" 
Bralnm, Ntssel, SChldiof and Lovett 
found Ihemseiwtf - provided ample 
opportunity to play “at homo”. By 
the: end of the war, the bonds were 
tied. The .“Brainln String Quartet” 
gave . «. performance of Mozart, 
Schubert and Beethoven in Darting- 
' ton In JuIy T947, following the usual 
practice of naming a quartet after Its 
; Art) violinist, The alternative prece- • 
dent ^ borrowing the name of- a 
cotriposdrf'thc Borodin Quartet, the 
Alban BcrgQuartet >• was u)tlmnje)y 
no mWe satisfactory and no more 
' suited To the musical personality of 


fTTrnlTTorTIiJrialiivrilD 


and that these tend to be the obvious 
standards. 

There seems no doubt though that, 
audience demands apart, the 
Amadeus Quartet Is happier with the 
classic repertoire than with mod- 


fTTi rtY/.l t V.i> I'j-I-J.-I*: 


the four. Finally, and fastlngly, they 
chose The lateTlmogen 


that the difference between a good 
and an Inaccurate or misread per- 
formance pf Mozart will be obvious 
to any musically attuned andfenee. 
That between a' good and ;a bid per' 
formance of, ' say, Lutoslawski Is 
iintikely to be obvious to any but a 
.specialist' or- even the'' composer 
himself. 

None the less, perhaps the Ama- 
deus Quartet’s single greatest per- 
formance was the premiere of Ben- 
jamin Br)tten*s Third String Quartet, 
which they rehearsed with' the com- 
poser: at AJdeburgb In the months 
before Ms death, Britten - correctly, 
as (t turned out ■- predicted that be 
wouldn't five to hear the piece played 
but Norbert Bralnlp recalls the com- 
poser's delight at a late rehearsal 
wbeq he turned to the violinist and 
said: “It works.” As anyone who has 
heard, the recording will attest, It 
does.'. The Amadeus had performed 
with Britten In the Soviet Union, a 
tour still remembered with great 
respect. 

The years haven’t dimmed either 
their enthusiasm nor 'their indi- 
viduality. Group interviews have 
become commonplace and frequently 
lapse Into cross-talk In which, as in 
their performances, each voice and 
personality Is distinct: Brainln, 
Teutonic, Intellectual, dominant; 
Nlssel, avuncular, deceptively quiet; 
Schldlof, urbane, calm, with a sud- 
den mercurial change of mood; 
Lovett, the most studious but also 
most direct of the four. 

Even In their fourth decade 
together, they still can surprise each 
other Asked the Inevitable question 
about future plain and remaining 
ambitions j Brainln vouchsafes his 
desire to transcribe and perform 
Bach’s Art of the Fugue, the others 
look a trlfle alarmed at the' prospect. 
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Rich seam with a 
northern flavour 

Felicity Jones discovers that the 
Northern College is buzzing with life 


A large chunk of the already limited 
money available for adult education is 
wrapped up in the residential colleges, 
which provide for the relatively lew. 

With this in mind, Sir Keith Joseph, 
Secretary of State for Education, has 
put pressure on the colleges to take 
more students and widen their net 
through part-time, short and technical 
education courses. 

Perhaps it was the jolt of the critical 
HM Inspectors report two years ago, 
five years after Its opening which gives 
Northern College, Barnsley, the 
nppearance of having made a head 
start. There is no complacency that 
some semblance of liberal education 
may remain intact if heads arc kept 
low. 

The "Ruskin of the North" is buz- 
zing with life and enthusiasm. But its 
principal, Mr Robetl Fryer, who took 
over front the college's founding prin- 
cipal Michael Barratt Brown just after 
the HMI bombshell, docs not accept 
the yardstick by which Sir Keith is 
judging the residential colleges. 

To Mr Fryer the colleges should not 
l*e seen as isolated Institutions operat- 
ing in a vacuum but as an integral part 
ofa network withi n the mosaic of adu 1 1 
education provision. Bodies like the 
local education authorities, the Work- 
ers' Educational Association, 
women's organizations Bnd the Pre- 
School Playgroup Association are the 
natural allies of the college. 

“If you can get a working rela- 
tionship with those bodies then you 
can begin to sec that there is a need for 
residential education,’' he said. “I see 
the future of residential colleges os on 
important element in the network so 
that they shift and change naturally not 
by dropping standards or chasing the 
market, which would be disastrous.” 

The colleges should be responsible 
to -the changing needs of adult educa- 
tion. “If you .widen vour intake then 
the advantages are that more people 
get the bppbrtuntty to study on shorter 
Courses with less disruption to their 
work or without leaving home. But the 
disadvantages lire clearly that It may 
notbe possible for certain categories to 
benefit without some other ground- 
work and learning may become too 


fragmentary, lacking the rich experi- 
ence of the residential setting." 

The college took the inspectors’ 
report seriously even though it was 
considered to be uneven. A tough 
working party was set up to look into 
academic assessment and detailed . 
changes have been made in the 
academic regulations and assessment 
methods. 

Last year saw a review of all long 
courses and a similar review is about to 
start on the short courses which hopes 
to draw upon the help of its external 
advisors Lord Asa Bnggs and Profes- 
sor Royden Harrison, two out of the 
four advisors. 

In response to the report a large 
number of committees have been set 
up. One committee has looked at 
language and communication in the 
development of oral skills. The literacy 
levels of the students was criticized by 
the inspectors, but this was not entirely 
accepted by tnc college which felt its 
real position had not been Assessed 
properly. 

Another committee has been look- 
ing at academic development and 
there are hopes to venture into the 
sciences; an area which the residential 
colleges have traditionally found diffi- 
cult to cater for. The introduction 
of medio studies with a generous grant 
from the British Film Institute and 
Gulbenkian Foundation to set up a 
television studio has beep a success 
upon which the college would like to 
build. 

Ironically the building in which the 
college is housed was pBid for out of 
the rich surrounding coal seams and . 
now in Its turn, accommodates miners 
on -five-week block release courses. 
Senior tutor Mr Keith Jackson, who 
has been with the college from the 
start, recalls that when the miners first 
crossed the threshold they were .far , 
from being intimidated. They claimed 
their place as a right having dug the 
coal which paid for the college -in the 
first place. .. 

Perched in extensive grounds over- 
looking Barnsley, It was. built jn the 
first half of the eighteenth century by , 
Thomas Wentworth, first Earl of Strat- 
ford. The coal strike has also added to 



' P eter Singer assesses the impact of the animal liberation movement 


in the past five years the animal 
Sherarion movement has made unpre- 
Slcd gains; but it has also come to 
fSmcnlous turning point. The next 
flwwars will show whether animals 
ameoing to « a P Ac benefits for which 
cnmusV activists have worked so hard, 
« whether that work will be dissipated 
£ in Increasingly bitter but unpro- 

pjSJ consider the gains. Whereas 



Adult students (from left): Janet Walker, Ann Barron, Linda Thornton, Anne Hunter, Linda Jenkins 


the difficulties as the building is heated 
by coal furnaces. 

With such a history behind it, it is 
hardly surprising that Northern Col- 
lege a very much communityrorien- 
tated. It is heavily reliant and indebted 
to its four guarantor local authorities; 
Barnsley, Doncaster, Sheffield and 
Rotherham. They not only “buy" 
places for local students but also pick 
up the tab for any deficit after income 
has been set against costs. 

They also carry the increased costs 
when other authorities are unable to 
support their local students there. The 
authorities’ support, according to the 
principal, has been ''unequivocal” 
even though it costs them £3 ,100 for 30 
weeks residential learning at a time 
when support of the miner's dispute* 
has depleted their resources. 

The college has remained true to its 
intention to provide 66 two-year places 
for mature students who need have no 
formal entry qualifications in order to 
be accepted other than evidence of a 
commitment to make a new start. 

Two exceptional female students 
illustrate this point. Linda Thornton 
who left school at IS and married at 16 
has been accepted by King's College, 
Cambridge to study she hopes social 
anthropology. She has three children, 
the eldeafciivUt and bad, a succession of 

E art-time jobs before her mahiage 
roke down. She was a local councillor 
but hated the role and It was her 
Involvement in the women's move- 
ment which eventually led her to think 


about going to Northern College. 

Jan Burrows, a single parent with a 
young son, rtnd the first woman presi- 
dent of the college students' union, 
has already decided not to continue 
with higher education. She started a 
community group for isolated women 
like herself which is now supported by 
Sheffield Gty Council ana wants to 
return to that kind of work. 

In many respects the college has 
made real achievements In encourag- 
ing women with a positive policy and 
excellent creche facilities. It should 
make even better headway in the next 
few years. A committee has been set 
up to look at the provision of women’s 
studies and at the maintenance of a 
proper study environment for women. 

An initiative last year brought three 
different sorts of women’s groups 
together for one weekend. They came 
from a new opportunities for women 
course at Sheffield Polytechnic, a 
single parent group on a housing estate 
and an Open University women’s 
group from Barnsley. • 

Gina Mitchell, the tutor re- 
sponsible for liberal and gateway stu- 
, oics, recalls that It was an exciting 
weekend: . w It was the hidden curricu- 
lum which enabled the women to talk 
about coping with their families, their 
lack of confidence and those sort of 
^foblETmr^which- prevent them from 
returning to study or work which made 
it so exciting” Together with Ms 
Marjorie Mowlam, the senior adminis- 
trator, she has taken the initiative at 


the college. 

Ms Jean McCrindle.tutoriDmodtn 
history and political thought, Is dole 
exciting work with writers' workshop 
weekends and miners' wives group! 

Students on weekend short counts 
benefit from the Northern Colkp’i 
longer course environment. It pro- 
vides a lively and continuous character 
to the college Into which the short 
course students are drawn and they 
are able to take advantage of dx 
cultural and social activities. The loag- 
stay students benefit from the m 
faces which makes it less inward- 
looking and claustrophobic. 

The Northern College Is unique 
among the residential cofleaes in thill 
does provide this strong snort coune 
element alongside the mil-time wort 

Set in the heart of the South York* 
shire coal-field, it is inevitable thatlbc 
college should have found itself quite 
closely 
pute. S 


involved with the miners' <tts- 
ome of the students are mines 
or come from mining communities aod 
one of the college's major and fat 
joint projects with the Workers' fito- 
cational Association is in the Deane 
Valley where the threatened Cotton- 
wood pit is situated. The project has 
already established links with unem- 
ployment groups and the miaers' wivw 
support groups. 

This sort or link with the commun- 
ity, in line with the college’s rata* 
d'etre, will continue to regenerate w 
adult education provision now that the 
bitter miners' dispute has coded, 


Ngaio Crequer describes the development of the role of integrated professors at Salford University 

a walk-on role 


. Just over twto yenrs ago SBlford UqL 
verwty introduced a new type of pro- 
fessional post info British universities - 
•the. integrated chplir; 

■ If, was an dttemm to gpj. fay beyond 
. , t|ie common practice of visit ing profes- 
re/' 1 they are just walk-on parts” 
according td the 'rice chancellor, Pro- 
fessor John .'Ashworth) but emulate 
and exceed ■ arrangements Familiar in 
the Geru’ian Tcchqlsche Universllat. 

-. . Here - the same, person exercises 
. y professorial responsibilities in theTini- 
'■ verdty at the same time as holding a 
Be nio r management position In indus- ' 
'try/' 'The- professor, is a member - Of - 
senate ana takes a full pari in the 
university life. . -■ 

. . ■ , The first two guinea pigs were Mr 
- Bernard Oliver Heath, then divisional 
. director of advanced erigineeripg at.- 
. ■ British ; Aerospace Aircraft, Group, 
Wafton, Division, who was appointed 
' k,L w, “’ Aerospace cqp 



university and the gas industry, about 
engineering 


(chairman 
disposed 


;.tp. the British 
• aeronautical ,et 
. GeoffieJ Robe 
mfcrtber of Bril’ 
. oC ~ 


space eftpir in 
.meeting, and Mr: 
a former board 
Gas apd f Mdritian ■ 
.. itert Ltd; who Was:- 

.appointed to the British Gaschalt-in 

gwjfol “ " 

Two 


im&as&ssxuvsnZii- 

there haVfbeeft diicusslonsln at leas) 


the Utter funding ago* 
choir. "It seemed the perfect example” 

1 went to see (Sin Denis Rodke 
of British Gas) and We 
of - the principle In three 

minutes. 

"Geoff 'Roberts was at that point in 
his career where he was susceptible to 
the ‘.offer. He yii the engineer who had 
piped natural ms. around Britain, a* 

Brunei-type ' achievement.' We were 
delighted to get such a well-known arid 
distinguished engineer." 

Then professor Ashworth discussed 
„ the. idea at a lunch at British Aeros*- 
pacc; OILie Heath was interested." 

What has '-he published?" someone 
asked at Salford. “Not much, but he 
.'did design the Canberra. Do you think 
; that courtis?? ; was the answer.- '■ 

-C The two WAe appointed ("liftder - 
.normal , appointment procedures 'so ’ 
qObody could say tlie v-o flxed lt n Bayi‘ : ■ 

AthuMtrfhY the. y^V^J^rTol; 'jdea because: they had had ai} unhappy 
Jot be extended* ro 7 ' 'tovolveraent with : the; Massachusetts 



b yiars wdft Salford, has two towed, and Salford 
Integrated chamf, Iri rbboticfr. the practice coqld not be extended* (6 


Professors Heath (left) and Roberts: twq-way learning 

And Marks and Spencer vetoed the academic life, or the rate at whi'cb you 

ct\n diahge: things, - rather Slosif.:... . ; 

; "I warned '.to bring aboty a clbser 
relationship withlndustryVBut'Wfe arc 
the billy gas engineering degree iq the 
couqtjry' and it would haVe oeeji very 
easy to becohlb partof the gas indtistry 1 
tramlng'dcpartmeht,.a peat mistake. 

.. . " A. .Tot could ;be done to equip , 
students; better forcoj’ * " i 


.For. Professors Heath and Roberta, 
tperience has been. a . two-way 
i^; J proce$i. aqd they, bot 


atlon annual report, and 
and policy issues before the bosro* 
discussed by the students. . . 

Mirny of the students hweataffi 
worked in the gas Industry and G«J 
Roberts tries to introduce twa» 
Industry as a whole. He also tak»^ 
with him on Industrial visiuafldw* 
like to see many 
exchanges, although he thinks w 1 
career patterns militate against to 

* The original Intention .orun* 

Heath’s appointment, he „ 

But he has. beta "lured into ®"! 
some on aircraft design. ’ ... 

“Sometimes l think o 

taken too much, without queshonT 

university seems hungry tor 
'view,” he said. But he gj 
direct the ' expertise, of his 
colleagues to research Jftt° Ji»j”^ 
lems of tool mr In ■MSS* 
which is likely to benefit theWfW" | 
a Wholp. • £ 

- “I found It very encouragingly 

..to people about.inqustry'spr^l , 

Wo. have definitely exteadM . . 

■* tracts. But; there also seems to 
feeling that any project must n 
positive outcome 7 there is 
disliking -. iof simply defining 
problem.” ^ 

^i.her .Prof^r Rotem or W 


(u „ . . 

animal rearing, in Britain, in 
Otnnary, in SrencHnaria, in the 
Netherlands and in Australia now a 
tae body of informed opinion is op- 
Jcd 10 the confinement of laying 
Gain small wire cages, and of pigs 
and veal calves in stalls so small they 
1 cannot WHlk or even turn around. 

In Britain a House of Commons 
irriculture committee has recora- 
froted that cages for laying hens be 
phased out. Switzerland has gone one 
better, actually passing legislation 
vhkh will get rid of the cages by 1992. 

A West German court pronounced the 
me system contrary to the country's 
antkiuelty legislation - and although 
the government found a way of render- 
ka the court's verdict Ineffective, the 
West German state of Hesse recently 
inoounced that it would follow 
Switzerland’s example and begin to 
phase the cages out. 

Perhaps the most positive step for- 
ward for British farm animals has been 
a the worst of all forms of factory 
(arming, the so-called “white veal 
trade". Veal calves were standardly 
kept In darkness for 22 hours a day, in 
individual stalls too small for them to 
mm i round. They had no straw to lie 
m - lor ieu that by chewing it they 
meld cause their flesh to lose its pale 
softness - and were fed on a diet 
deliberately made deficient in iron, so 
that the flesh would remain pale and . 
(etch the highest possible price in the 
gourmet restaurant trade. 

A campalpn against the trade led to 
1 widespread consumer boycott; as a 
result, Britain's largest veal producer 
wooded the neea for change and 
moved hashes out of their bare, 
wooden, five feet by two feet stalls into 
group peas with room to move and 
straw for bedding. , 

Ahe other major area of concern to 
toe animal liberation movement, be- 
ra use of the numbers of animals and 
; ■h* of suffering involved, Is 

^..experimentation. Here too 
we have been Important gains, 
SH In contrast to the situation 
! !~i these have occur- 

romMy in the Onited States. 

: JS^wwaacameto W^ina 
. 5S f B P)nst the American 
3®““ -of Natural History. The 

‘ hSSbS flS a 

** “ducting a partreu- 
S 1 P S^ Serie8 °f experiments 

! SS. lW rau ! ilatln 9 10 to' 

IS* eff fn2itoa had on their sex 
. ^InJune 1976 aniqiBl liberation 
picketing the museum, 
WWfrs Bdyertisfng and gather- 
Sa^ey kept it up until. Jn 
. lt waa announced tmt . 

; f nK y tnn ' 0Tltt wuld no longer be 

,* "“Y have saved no 

■ meruit ^, cat ? ^° m painful' expert* 
ne<lt «tton,-but it had shown tfoit a 



Rabbits In the stocks: part of an East German research programme Into blood transfusions 

Animal rights and wrongs 


well-planned, well-run campaign can 
prevent scientists doing as they please 
with laboratory animals. Henry Spira, 
the New York ex-merchant seaman, 
ex-civil rights activist, who had led the 
campaign against the museum, used 
the victory as a stepping stone to bigger 
campaigns. He now runs two coalitions 
of animBl groups, focusing on the 
rabbit-blindmg D raize eye test and on 
the LD50, a crude, 30-year-old toxicity 
test designed to find the lethal dose for 
half of a sample of animals. 

Already the coalitions have begun to 
reduce both the number of animals 
used, and the severity of their suffer- 
ing. US government agencies have 
respondeato the campaign against the 
DtMzc test by moving to curb some of 
the most blatant cruelties. They de- 
clared that substances known to be 
caustic 1 irritants, such as lye, ammonia 
and over cleaners, need not be retested 
on the eyes of conscious rabbits. If this 
seems too obvious to need saying by a 
government agency, that merely indi- 
cates how baa things were until the 
camr 


agenefe^ have also reduced by 
one half to one third the suggested 
number of rabbits needed per test for 
other products. Two major com- 
panies, Proctor and Gamble and 
Smith, Kline and French have released 
programmes for improving their tox- 
icology tests which should involve 
substantially less suffering for animals. 
Another company, Avon, reported a 
defcline of a third in tho number of 
animals it uses. 

In: the most recent and potentially 
most significant breakthrough.- the 
United states Food and' Drug Admi- 
nistration has announced that it does 
not require the LD50. At a stroke, 
corporations developing new products 
fjave been deprived oftheir standard 
excuse for using the LD50 - the claim 


that the FDA forces them to do the 
test if the products are to be released 
on to the American market. 

With achievements like, this in a 
relatively short space of time, and the 
movement still evidently growing, why 
should the animal liberation move- 
ment be at a turning Mint? The 
question mark over the future direc- 
tion of the movement concerns its 
methods rather than Us objectives. 
The issue is whether to work principal- 
ly through the conventional political 
channels or to place increasing reliance 
on direct militant action. 

The same five years which have seen 
these gains have also seen a steady rise 
in militancy in the movement. In 
Britain, break-ins at laboratories are 
becoming almost commonplace. 

One Animal Liberation Front 
spokesperson has said that animals Ore 
being freed- from laboratories and 
factory farms on a dally basis. Often 
the aim is not so much to release 
animals as to obtain dbcumentafion of 
animaj suffering. In one of last year’s 
larger actions, for instance, approx- 
imately 80 animal rights activists 
stormed the ICI laboratories at 
Cheshire. 

In another raid, the South Eastern 
Animal Liberation League went into 
the Royal College of Surgeons re- 
search farm in Kent, photographed the 
animals and removed documents on 
experiments carried out there. One 
widely used photograph showed a 
mbnkey with ,f CRAP" tattoed accross 
its. forehead which was not easily 
reconciled with- the experimenters’ 
professed respect for the animals they 
use. •". •*'• " • 

Nor is this nativity limited to Britain . 
In Canada, France, West Germany, 
Italy and Australia, animals have been 
released add laboratories have been 
damaged. The United States Animal 


Liberation Front gained national pub- 
licity last May when they entered the 
laboratory of Dr Thomas Gennarelli at 
the University of Pennsylvania, dam- 
aged equipment and took a number of 
videotapes. The videotapes, sections 
of which wi 


were subsequently shown on 
television, show severe head Injuries 
being inflicted on monkeys. Injured 
monkeys, their limbs flapping uncon- 
trollably, are tied to chairs while 
experimenters try to get them to 
respond. On the videotapes, the re- 
search team jokes about the monkeys’ 
Injuries and Dr Gennarelli refers to the 
animals as "suckers". 

The research community is under- 
standably alarmed. Many laboratories 
have increased their security arrange- 
ments, but this is a costly business and 
money spept on fences and guards is 
presumably not then available for 
research - which is just what the 
: animal- liberation activists want. - 
- To guard every factory' farm would 
even - tie more expensive. No wojidor 
that some’of ihoso who experiment on 
animals, or raise them for food, hope 
that animal liberation will-just prove to 
be a passing fad. * 

' That hope -is bound to be .dis- 
appointed. The amnia! liberation 
movement is here to stay. It has been 
building steadily now for more than a 
decade. There Is wide public support 
for the view that we are not justified In 
treating animals as mere things to be 
used for whatever purposes we find 
convenient, whether it be the' enter- 
tainment of the hunt, or ax a laboratory - 
tool for the testing of somti new food 
colouring. • .5 . 

. The moral basis on Which the animal 
liberation movement stands - foe prin-. 
dole that animal suffering is not to bq 
disregarded or discounted simply be- 
cause the being who suffers is npt a 
member of our own species - has woq 
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The animal’ liberated movetorot 
must not be allom> go fiow" this, 
road, The Government, and people 
of goodwill working in science and 
agriculture, can dp .their part lo- 
wards avoiding It by Rowing , a 
willingness to eliminate at least, the . 
worst abuses. .* ’ .. . 

The animal liberation movement:; 
must also do Its pari to .avoid the 
vicious spiral of vlblencd. Animal 
liberation actlvisls murt set them- . 
sdm Irrevocably against the use of 
tiotence;.even when, their. opponent* 
Ode rioleoce agglitot them,| By vip-; 
knee I urtah ai*y action which cwsei ; 
direct physical harm to any human 

oranlm2}«id J : RJ*ESL- 

physical harm to acts which catlse 
psychological .halrm ■ Ilk® ‘ fof 

l j?b easy to believe that tajawe. 


some Of the animal experimenters on 
the otho* hand, may be onavdldable. 
But actions which Involve the general 
public, or violent actions which lead 
to people getting hurt, would polarize 
the community as a whole. 

- As platters stand at present, It 
should not be loo difficult for reason- 
ably people to agree ott_mryor aua 
slgnlnrent reforms which • would 
cause an Immense rfducfton Jb the 
amount of suffering no* Inflicted on 
animals. Such reforms may not give 
the Uolmal liberation movement all it 
seeks, but they wouldatkiwt show 
that there Is movement In the right 
direction and that progress can be 
made through democratic means, 

sssi^asswsis 

before the public. ■ ; 

• If this does not happen, and.hap- 

awwgSsS 


lower ourselves to thelr level and put 
durtdreai In Ihe wroqg if we barm or 
threaten , to harm thal person. •; 

The «i tire animal liberation ntove- 
menMs based on the strength of its 
ethical concern, ft must hot abandon 
the high moral ground. 

Instead of going down the same 

- blind alley taken by so many terrorist 
groups , In recent years, the : animal 
liberation movement will do far bet* 
tier to follow Ute examples of the two 
greatest - and, pot coincidentally, 
most successful -leader* of liberation 
movement* In modem times: Gandhi 
add Martin Luther . King,' With .im- 
mense courage and resolution, they 
stuck to the principle ojf non-violence, 
despite the provocations, and often: 
violent attacks, oftheir opponents. U 

1 the end they succeeded because .the. 
' justice of their capse could not be 
denied and -their behaviour touched 1 

- the consciences even of those who hod. 
opposed them. 

' 'The struggle (0 extend The sphere 
of 1 moral concern to nQU’humuu! 
animals may be even harder , and 
; longer, hut If H Is pursued with the 
same determination arid moral re- 
solve, .ft will surely also succeed. 


wide support, not just among animal 
liberation activists, but also frdm 
academic philosophers. In fact the 
animal liberation movement may be 
unique in the extent to which the 

E radical activities just described have 
cen linked with tne development of 
the issue as a topic of discussion In 
academic journals and a subject of 
debate in university philosophy 
courses. 

Fifteen years ago, the question of 
the ethical status of animals was 
scarcely mentioned by academic philo- 
sophers. Only Rosfind Godlovitch's 
pioneering article “Animals and mor- 
als” , published in Philosophy in 1971, 
broke the silence. But over the next 
few years everything changed. Jour- 
nals like Philosophy, Ethics , Inquiry 
and even the Polish journal Etyka ■ 
published special issues on the ethical 
status of animals. Readings on animal 
liberation and animal rights became 
standard inclusions in anthologies 
wiedely used in university etnEcs 
courses. With so strong a moral found- 
ation, the animat liberation move- 
ment is not going to disappear. 

But there is still the question of the 
course the movement will lake. Within 
the animal liberation movement, some 
forms of direct nction have widespread 
support. Provided there Is no violence 
against any animal, human or nonhu- 
man, many activists believe that re- 
leasing animals from situations in 
which they are wrongly made to suffer, 
and finding good homes for them, is 
justified. 

They liken it to the illegal under- 
ground railroad which assisted black 
slaves to make their way to freedom. It 
is, they say, the only possible means of 
helping the victims of oppression. 

In the wont cases ot indefensible 
experiments, this argument is strong; 
but there is another question .that 
should be asked by everyone in- 
terested not only in the imm mediate 
release of 10, or 50, or lOOanimals, but 
in the prospects of a change that affects 
millions of animats. Is direct action 
effective as a tactic? Does is simply 
polarize the debate and harden the 
opposition to reform? 

So far, one would have to say, the 
publicity gained - and the evident 
public sympathy with the animals re- 
leased - has done the movement more 
good than harm. This is, in large part, 
because the targets of these operations 
have been so well selected that the 
experimentation revealed is particu- 
Jarfr difficult to defend. , ■.■'■■■■■ 

, Now there are signs that tins crucial r 
matter of selecting- only ,, the most 
.. blatantly indefensible targets Is being 
neglected ai ttye gfoundswell of hillf- 
tent activity* increases. Some activists 
art , even going beyond actions dl reeled 
at releasing, animals or documenting 
cruelty^ 

In 1982 a group calling . itself the 
Animal Rights Mfiitia. sent letter- 


' Rights Militia sent 
bombs to Margaret Thatcher. . The 
group had never been heard of before, 
has never been heard of since, and may 
not have been p, genuine animal rights 
organization at :aii; : 

But the, Hunt Retribution Squad, an 
offShopt of the highly successful Hunt 
Saboteurs Association, is undoubtedly 
real. To disrupt a hunt so as to make It 
possible for the intended victim to 
escape is one thing; to seek “retribu- 
tiqn* on .the bepignted huntsmen and 
women is nndther thing altogether and 
morally far more dubious; 

Among other actions that point in a 
dangerous direction,* experimenters 
have been woken by midnight phone . 
calls and threatened; and the : Animal ■ 
Liberation Front, warned thntsit had 
poisloned a number of Mars bars iri 
shops as a protest against experiments 
funded by the manufacturer. It was 
later announced that this was a hoax. 
No Mars bnrs on sole to the genera] 
public were actually poisoned; 
although warning notes had been 
placed inside some. 

, Still, the suggestion that they might 
have been poisoned was no doubt 
enough to cause ■ anxiety to tome 
children. and their, parents; It was also 
engough to allow Mr David. Mellor. 
the Government minister responsible 
for the control of animal experimenta- 
tion, to portray 'the animal liberation 
movement as a bunch, of fanatics who 
put tjie welfare -oE animals above the 
safety Of children. : 1. 

The portrayal, may have been false; ■ 
but It wllicertainly stlck in the minds of 
millions of parents . To pul oneself in a 
position where ttys can be said, with 
the faintest tincture of plausibility,: is 
pot foe way to persuade foe public. 

The author Is, professor of philosophy 
' at Monash University, Melbourne. ' 
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Reaching agreement in the 
quest for a common measure 
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We discovered the problem of stan- 
dards in higher education at (he same 
time as we discoverd higher education 
Itself. In the nineteenth century discus- 
sion was about what was right and 
proper for a university - and the 
nineteenth century is still with us. The 
nineteenth century also came to terms 
with examinations - but only in the last 
20 or so years ha ve we really concerned 
ourselves with “standards*. They en- 
tered the agenda with expansion and 
access, with new universities, with 
accelerated pressures towards science 
and technology, and with a new land- 
scape of institutions captioned “higher 
education". 

I have just read through University 
Quarterly from its inception In the late 
1940s to the mid-1960s, and can find 
nothing that constitutes an explicit 
discussion of standards or quality. I 
find contingent discussion - admission 
procedures, research, technology and 
a liberal education, and much else. But 
not standards. Not until a conference is 
reported in 1969 on "Concepts of 
excellence 1969-1989”. By then, 
however, the battle was engaged. 

Kingsley Amis, with.his slogan “more 
means worse", hod made the silliest 
contribution to higher education since 
Blackwood’s in 1825 objected to the 
creation of a London university be- 
cause students "would be eternally 
assailed by the seductions ofparty- 
prints and party-leaders". 

.- Current American concerns Were 
reflected in higher education when the 
Association of American Colleges set 
up its project on "quality and coher- 
ence in baccalaureate education*'. 
Starting from' the premise that the 


explicitly about standards, but about 
the ideal university and its curriculum, 
and the good man. Much of the debate 
centred around modernization (which 
mainly meant science), Oxford and 
Cambridge exclusiveness, and dep- 
rived middle-class populations and 
their professional and occupational 
needs. The 20th century challenges to 
universities old and new have meant 
the opening of a debate about quality. 
Quality for how many, and for whose 
purposes? The Leverhulme study of 
higher education decided in 1983 that 
"general statements of the purposes of 
higher education as a whole are of little 
use" - but such judgements do not end 
the debate, they, start it. Who shapes 

S se, who decides what constitutes 
y and using what criteria? Recent 
rapid changes in the higher education 
landscape nave been explicit chal- 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT ^ 

Patricia White looks back on 20 years of research degree supervision — ' 

The most private act between consent- 1 

jng adults is to be open to public 

inspection in the department where I Lr "*T Dir'Jftn 

work. Now with the advent of the I i LATO 




had become obscure',, and no longer 
had an; accepted purpose, the project's 
final report more than confirmed that 
T * 1C first page of the 
report spoke/of "educational failures" 
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authors were then disappointed that 
"t® focused t hpt on the proposed 
% strategies for: renewal; but oir the 
Catearfdre Opening! . 

^Conversations at the conference 
which discussed the report focused 
frCqlienUy, jn fact, on the difficulties 

coUege staff saw- “high risk Students" 
insufficiently prepared ..... "college 
.. remedial work , improved 'testing 
at entry : i . Decline was dearly seen 
^i“ I .S nic notof rapidexpansibn 
igblHn the:past =20 years, but ofthe' 
combination of expansion with a cen- 
tury-old inattention to tbe fragment a- 
pOn .of curriculH. feck of concern for 
^A^re.and purpose of institutional 
proyttlpn and student learning. 

; also at the conference 

; '$?■ $9jS***i fTom 

- r* Wb In the' main stopped 

OlS? The Robbins 
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lenses to established purposes. 

The new universities of the 19th 
century only partly challenged the 
definition of the university. The late 
19th century polytechnics challenged 
the ability of the universities to meet 
changing national needs. The 1960s 
polytechnics, and the 1970s colleges of 
higher education, were a challenge to 
limited conceptions of “higher educa- 
tion". Within those disputed purposes 
emerged anxieties about standards, 
which were now entangled with the 
purposes of the system and its Institu- 
tions. 

In. the early 1960s, the University 
Grants Committee considered that “all 
are in agreement that, if the new 
universities are given degree-granting 
power* from the outset, some means 
must be found of ensuring the malnte- ; 
nance of standards". For them, as for 
the colleges of advanced technology I 


bins, academic advisory committees 
were .created to keep standards of 
education and degrees under review. 
Like London University's. 19th and 
20th century colleges and Keele, they 
had to serve an apprenticeship. Some 
institutions now feel they have also 
; served out ' such , an apprenticeship 
through . the : Council for National 
“ Academic Awards. 

But in , this system of guardianship 
what is being guarded? Standards of 
student admission? There is no con- 

SI!,MK a ^°S hovy ma °y Students 
• ^ th c o s y stem ■ 0r what should 

qualify them for entry (through con- 
tinuing education, as older, ejrperi- 

enC r! i? d j n * S i affirmative action 
w .?) Standards of teaching? Higher 
education does little to decide what 
constitutes goqd teaching, and even 
e$s to prqmote it. Standards bf scho- 
ars .t ip P,° c , d ° ubt ' ibbugh.in Britain as 
in the US (hat may often mean re- 
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The most private act between consent- 
ing adults .is to be open to public 
inspection in the department wnere I 
work. Now with the advent of the 
departmental research board and 
annual research students* progress re- 
ports, a whole way of academic life, a 
whole mode of academic being is at an 
end. 

I have been enjoying its altendent 
rituals for something like 20 years and, 
latterly, with seven or eight research 
students at any time, it has been a 
prominent feature of my working 
week. 

How far mine is an idiosyncratic 
| experience 1 don’t know. To some 
extent it must be because I teach 
philosophy of education in a teacher 
training institution. This means that 
my research students are always ma- 
ture teachers, college lecturers or 
educational administrators from the 
UK or overseas, who find themselves 
grappling with the combined demands 
of philosophy" aand "education". 

The progress begins with the choice 
of a worthwhile topic. It is not just a 
matter of finding a topic which super- 
visor and student recognize to be of 
philosophical interest and which both 
feel competent to tackle. I still blush to 
remember my inadequate attempt to 
cope with a section on Heidegger 
which found its way into a thesis ontjie 
philosophical foundations of democra- 
cy and teacher education. 

Equally salient to the choice of topic 
is its educational relevance. The cru- 
cial question for me Is: will It help to 
improve educational practice in the 
broadest sense? Here I am tough. 
After all, students can do pure philo- 
sophical research in dozens of different 
departments, but in very few places 
can th«^ do researdi. in, philosophy of 
education, and nowhere else^ ffi tfetfiC ' “ 
can they do it in a department wholly 

devoted to the subject. ■ 

So I feel I. have an obligation to try 
and ensure that something worthwhile 
for education is going to come out of 
any piece of research l supervise in this 
context. But hovt to ensure that? You 
obviously cannot guarantee success. 
What at first sight looks promising may 
ran into the sand when ail the really 
interesting questions in the area turn 
out to be empirical ones, 

.Still, you cpri try to.make sure the 
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that he could be examined before 
Christmas. 

With some students this Walter 
Mitty-Uke dream of holing oneself up, 
scribbling away for x months or years, 
and then amazing and delighting one’s 
supervisor with the results of one’s 
labours still persists. These days I 
refuse to play along and insist on 
regular meetings with bite-sized 
pieces. The alternative in my experi- 
ence has always been too frustrating 
and demoralizing: errors in content or 

S roach, which could have been 
ed up in the first section, reappear 
throughout, often magnified, and the 
only course is a complete new beain- 

Ine modest-sized chunks of work I 
favour are 5,000 to 10,000 words in 
length, and counting all the prepara- 
tory reading and note-taking, usually 
months of work have gone into them. 


ml ■ mm t|J will. 

1 I I£F e ? ia y be care fol exegesis. . 
That is no easy matter. How many of 

llfi How aiuvinmka/l 


r nat is no easy matter. How many of 
us have succumbed to the temptation 
especially in our youth, of making 
Plato or Kant, Descartes or Hegel, or 
.some other such intellectual giant look 
like the wilful purveyor of foolish, 
should-have-known-better argu- 
meqts? Perhaps the acid test is: would 
you be prepared to read this as a 
semmarpaper in from of Kant, Hegel . 

. . 7 This patient exegesis may be 
complemented by a review of the 


project js heading to a profitable 
direction. I do this by requiring stu- 
dents to spell out In some detail, before 
embarking on the research, what they 
a$ its contribution to education. 

- What is most definitely out is some- 
one thinking foat.they might perhaps 
: spend a couple of years looking at 
Hans-ueorg . Oadamer’s work R be'j 
cau« it should have some implications 
for education, shouldn’t it? 11 ; or at 
eomenius to see “if his ideas have any 
; relevance today". I don't want to stop 
people spending pleasant hours read- 


This precious bundle will be put into 
my hands and, as I consult my diary to 
fix up a meeting some two weeks later, 
to give me time to read the stuff and get 
notes on it to the author for discussion, 
he or she will look distinctly dashed. 
Nevermind the work which went into 
it the author wants instant critique, 
Ideally by lunchtime, at worst by 
tomorrow. 

. Yet I understand the desire for 
instant critiques. How many times 
have I badgered my philosopher hus- 
band for it? I used to. think ft was the 
inability to defer gratification pat- 
terned into me by my working-class 
background, but since it seems to be 
ubiquitous with research' . students, 
there must be another explanation. 

. I haye other sympathies .with my 
students too, One ofthe fascinations of 
this business . is •; becoming atoare of 
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: ! n i n ° held a 

wc f, ■ A representative'! 

' f personal .QUijjtiGt Ttavinu fair 
' wK ^muiy or sofecwhere elie, 


Vto .oyf agreed or 

^ \ ; BIld ^enla- • 

^^feofstandards of .excel-; 


caucanoo, out 1 cannot aee any strong 
reasons for allowing (hem to usathl 
Limited community fecilities avallabfe 
!l for educattondl rerearch for, their, e* 
; plofatory : brows in£s, t : « - . < -t- 

: 1 ; So, tmrfc sorted out, research Work 


sfodepfSi I tqb am reluctant ever: to 
throw away material f: have r written. 

• ■ * have . come, .to - see, is a 

, peculiar weakness of those jo whom 
witingdoea not-cbmeeasJIy.It ip thd, 
mfollectuakvcrsfori of the attitude of 

the subsistence farmer; whaf is hard 

, won must be carefully husbanded and 
used, not -squandered,. ,; r 1 7^- 
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theory anyway. . . . y 

* . I no N» r nave experiences like the, 
?S^ Qp t a August morning 1 in 


^ ■Knowing what it means tc> decide to 
dispose ,of a section: completely; I anr 
always particularly gentle in suggesting 
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- -, T r— -r 6-Mnv iu suggesting 

mat something realiyis not germann to =. 

. tho topic andshoula be ^excised i And 
when the question- comas: ^ ‘•Would ^ ' 

. perhaps; be worth submitting it as , a i : 
discussion note .to. that bngolhi con-' 

.. troversy in Journal 2?“ ; am usually • 
piea^i.tosJjggestgjyfeg^ 8 

wfiehi am coming id the end" • 
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meat be more than marginal, andtoi 
it worth the effort when Ineedibefa 
for my next section, chapter orwhn- 
ever? In their contortions I rwaafc 
my own vain efforts to avoid BtSta 
redraft. 

These contortions are of wax 
often played out in the supem&ss 
themselves. Here I am eontinu* 
amazed at the great disparity betwtn 
the students' intellectual and pfayiM 
Stamina and my own. 1 

As I tell my students, they bat 
probably had all that Is worthwi* 
from me after about two hours. After 
that I begin to suffer from vhat leek 
like the Drain fag my grandmodM ; 
used to warn me about. NotonlythaJ ! 
usually need food -my lunch before a 
afternoon committee meeting, my ap 
per before an evening class: 

Not so most of my students. Allsuck 
matters forgotten, they reientkaif 
pursue argument and counter-ari* 
ment, my objection to their object** 
to a written comment of mine ... hi 
that now most of my students nr 
younger than me and that with orfddit- 
age 1 am just loosing my appetite Jos 
intellectual cut-and-tnrust? „■ ' 

Then it dawns on me. I see the 
mirror T jmage again. 1 am experieadni 
the enthusiastic zest for the chase n 
the writer as against the less engage) 
attitude of the reader. How mioj 
times has my husband had to extricut 
himself when I would have bean tow 
than willing to tease away at fl7 
problem for- another hour or »? 
Again, like me, they do not ahws 
want a genuine critical to and fm 
argument. They want to express tow 
ideas, work them out verbally, pnofto 
the next period of writing or rewriting. 

Looking back over my experience^ 
of research supervision , it is dear Ua 
so far it has been a very peisoM 
business in two ways. In my experience 
a curiously close bond grows.up Be- 
tween supervisor and student. It 
that we become “close friends pttfJ 
Conventional sense. After a little «■ 
change about holidays, children " 
new books, our sessions Hie spW* J* 
the professional job of 
thesis into shape. Yet if a f«« r 
research student meets me in the 
it is like chatting jo an old friend or» 
someone with whom one* w*® 
through something pretty nMraent^ 
- likethe woman in the next bed in w 
maternity hospital. ' ' .tj, 

: In a professional . sense too- 
business, has .been, par^ X!ca ffe?;' 
personal one. As must be dear, 1 *JV- 
established personal guidelines, a*®* 
with rqy students, for tiie way*™ 
worketiand to an extent they Jaye^ 
pry requests for greater dar«y» 
carefol exegesis; and ray 
wards ;gf eater boldness, as ■ P“™ 
demahds by Fat' Whifo 9 11 
■That- wlu how phange. - We . P 
established a. departmental 
board of the Whole stpff. ttflwk . both . 
.the student’s research propesal-^' 
great departure from the past since** 
used fo dp; that, infbnnaUiy in 

or shni hones to do: in the. 0£ ™*'2 


am^sure thls muit be better JW ! 


brings a. broader f ainge of proresai 
jUdgenieht to bear on stiiqent 8 
biitTj dfti,4ritngiied.tp see hpw .il 
^^n^; the;BthQi, pb.r It .sUfeiy 
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James Barber charts the decline of Britain’s role in South Africa’s internal affairs 


Where the eagle 
replaces the lion 


■n-e United States has replaced Britain 
She major external e foment in South 
JSan affairs- The fullimpbcations of 

5£ are only now becoming clear as 
American political leaders increasing- 
k him their attention to apartheid. 
? For more than 150 years, Britain 
staved the leading role as “the imperial 
tactor" in southern African history. As 
a global power she had a general 
selaity interest in the region and the 
sunounding oceans; as an imperial 
power she had precise interests In her 
colonies and the Commonwealth; and 
ts a world economic power she had 
Important trade and investment links. 

Within the subcontinent the bilater- 
al relationship between Britain and 
South Africa, although never easy, 
wss the linchpin of economic and 
political developments. This con- 
tjrwed after the Second World War 
through economic links, the Simops- 
town naval agreement (the only de- 
fence agreement gained by South Afri- 
ca), and the decolonization process 
which culminated in the Rhodesian 


By the 1980s all that was behind. 
South Africa and Britain retained 
strong economic and cultural ties and 
Britain still has Interests in the neigh- 
bouring black Commonwealth terri- 
tories. but the global and Imperial 
rofes had gone. 

As in many otherparts of the world 
the first signs of Britain's declining 
status were economic - so that today 
the US, West Germany. Japan, and 
Fiance share with Britain trade and 
brat ment Ilnki. In the political field 
the situation has been simpler, for as 
Britain declined so the US became 
roo^e prominent, but the nature of the 
towremaat is different. 

Following the Second World War 
Britam^i global Interests were those of 
*&*8rin&laiw}riHl power, but she did 
have a direct and precise dtakfc in 
southern Africa because of her colo- 
ohI possessions. That stake together 
wUn her long experience, and the 
coostraints Imposed by declining re- 
made her policy reasonably 

In contrast the US has been much 
opre volatile. Her interests are those 
« an expanding superpower, with no 
Kffflnal “persona” , who seed the sub- 
Johnehtaspart of the global scene. In 
global context, although the black 
j^C-s have ensured persistent intema- 
condemnation of apartheid at 
w. ■ c*! Nations, the superpowers 
Even the' region a lower priority 
Sg Lire Middle East or south-east 

®ver j It has been moV- 
agenda. In the past’ the 
gh Africans were eager for this. 
^^“8 that the Americans would 
Utelt own simplistic view of the 
ggynnlst threat. They have been 
Painfull/ they have 
•Slip, appreciate that America's 
will always be influ- 

^ta^?' i? “: b9rdin,te 10 

e 2 st ty est context there ire 

gw and a source of vital minerals 
L Jf Reigin administration has 
^Mncasympathetic to them), but 
constantly challenged 
2 SSf® Pbriority rale as 

SsSJ!? lt 10 to embrace 
“Ore. just social 
terms there has 
(as for other 
^^■^etesYbefateen itafmmpdiafo 
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because of black reactions. 

. Die South Africans, who have com- 
plained that they do not know which 
American policy is dominant at any 
one time, have come to realize that 
while on occasions there will be a 
coincidence of interests between them- 
selves and the Americans (as has been 
the case so far with the Reagan 
administration) at other times there 
will be misunderstanding and tension 
because the two governments have 
different priorities and are working 
from different perceptions. For the 
South Africans the overall result of 
superpower involvement has been in- 
creased uncertainty and unpredictabil- 
ity in the region. 

A striking feature of American in- 
volvement in South Africa is that each 
new administration has had a distinc- 
tive approach. South Africa first 
caught serious American attention to- 
wards the end of Henry Kissinger’s 
period in office. They were the days of 
realpolitik, when Kissinger - in his 
attempts to manage the International 
system - sought a Rhodesian settle- 
ment through shuttle diplomacy, and 
covertly (but temporarily) backed 
South Africa's intervention in Angola. 
The South African government sup- 
ported both these efforts, but both 
failed, and the' Angolan episode (in 
which they believed they had been 
betrayed) left the South Africans with 
a deep distrust of American policy. 

The distrust was only reinforced 
when the Carter administration's 
approach to South Africa was couched 
in the vocabulary of moral crusade for 
human rights. For many white South 
Africans the compelling memory of 
the period was vice president Walter 
Mondate’s declaration to a horrified 
John Vorster that the US favoured 
“one man. one vote”, in a unitary 
South Africa. Like much else in the 
Carter administration its southern 
Africa policy had run into the sand 
before the end of the presidency.. 

Even so, the South African govern- • 
ment breathed a sigh of relief when 
Ronald Reagan gained power, like ' 
the South Africans, President Reagan 
has been prepared to see southern 
Africa as part of the east/west conflict, 
while at tne same time Chester Crock- • 
er, the Secretary For African affaire, 
has master-minded the policy of "con- 
structive engagement". As its name . 
implies the policy is based on the 
assumption that influence can be ex- 
acted through contact and rejects the 
repeated demands of the black states 
and anti apartheid groups to isolate 
South Africa; . ‘ 

Constructive engagement has been 
oresented bv the Reagan adminiafra- 
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Angry residents protest over high rent increases. Twenty five years after the Sharpeville massacre* 
violence of a new sort has erupted in the townships. What can the west do to prevent the long-predicted 


bloodbath? 

In South Africa itself the belief that 
external revolutionary movements can 
determine the country’s future is a 
myth, and so the US acts as a broker, 
wno seeks neither to determine the 
course of events, nor to lay down a 
blueprint for the future, but works for 
peaceful reform. 

Within the constructive engagement 
approach the US views the 1983 con- 
stitution as Inadequate and flawed, but 
has argued that it should not be 
rejected out of hand, because it makes 
no sense to criticize the South Africans 
for restricting political rights to whites, 
and then rejects a move which extends 
thp franchise to Coloureds and Indi- 
ans. Hie objective should be.tp build 
bn this.' '-.•v 

•• American policy, differs in style -U 
well as content from that of the British. 
As a declining imperial power the 
British were feluctant ts accept: new 
responsibilities or seize initiatives. 
Chronically diort of resources they 
■were cautious and hesitant, their poli- 
cy based on response not initiation. 
One ex-British ambassador compared 
his country’s policy in South Africa 
with the rules for approaching a 
“boxed" road junction: ’Don’t ven- 
ture out of your own side until abso- 
lutely sure that the exit ahead is clear." 
Also the British, anxious to avoid 
isolation on South African issues, 


is a sense of energy and purpose that 
was previously absent, but whether 
British scepticism or American optim- 
ism is the more appropriate remains an 
open question. 

One reason for the American policy 
shifts is that until recently there was 
little concern at home about South 
Africa. Each government's policy has 
iariieW been shaoed bv ire own Ideolo- 


largely been shaped by ire own Ideolo- 
gy and by international circumstances 
not by domestic interests and press- 
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crease in Soviet bloc activity; and tha( 

. problems likfe Namibia can only be 
solved -peacefully with the aid of the 
republic. Before the 1980s,. txr the 
argument goes, there had been' little 
western determination to resolve the 
situation but noW the US actively seeks ' 
a nlimbfcr of interlinked objectives- to 
bring stability to tbe regipn. to help foe 
fragile new black states to surtjvpi hhd , 

' to promote- reform -in South Africa ... 

■ ltS WUhin’. tiiiS CGntert «»noinic cbn- 
tacts are important arid the Strength of ‘ 
the Sooth African eronomy can -be 
used constructively. However, jf the 

aih» are to be achieved certain rules 

of the game” have to be acrepted, 
inclu ding respect for each other* por-- 

den, the prevention Of cross-lrordof 

■ violence and economic cooperation. ■ 

Within: these ‘'rules"! US action has 
! been tailored to foe drcumstances. , 
Thus, itf seeking stability, the.US WM . 
v active: - ih promoting -the ^Nkomati . 

■ accord between Sputh- Africa ^and 
Mozambique, and IS now worfongfor . 

fiqd their oWn solutions; 

The liberal P«» A h fife 

. Suffered 'another blow 

••• with' the news that, the Raw vmy 
]5nS vfoti to be closed ; t th f e “ d °{ : 

•• ^prilnft^r publishing for n0rly 83 * 
years.’ •• 
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Rhodesia, the EEC fcode of Conduct, 
and the' Contact Group on Namibia. 

At first the Americans also accepted 
the team approach, but more recently 
they have decided to lead from the 
front. Because of Circumstances or . 
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knee foat ptfiblerps cxtal but not necess- 
arily solution** has given way to the 
American poMdHnceTn problemsolyr 
ing. The British, who haye^a wialth of 
experience, are Inclinedf 0 bdieve that 
■ developments in .South Africa will 
move 'largely according' to their own. 
momentum and therefore, have 

adopted a damage limitation appfoach 

for themselves. ■ . " ;‘Jv 

In contrast the Americans, with foe 
confidence of great resources manled 
to their charftctenstic moral ferfouj. 


The situation has been different in 
Britain where for decades South Afri- 
ca has been a prominent political issue. 
Wilson’s Labour cabinet was rolit 
apart on the question of arms sales: 
... major demonstrations were launched 
. agmrist visltipg Soiith African sports 
: teams; the republic receives consider- 
able medja attention; ptotests outside 
the Sputh African embassy are com- 
tnon; it waU in Britain that the Anti 
Apartheid MoVeniCnt was born, arid 
where the black nationalists estab- 
lished offices to extend their Cause into 
international politics. 

No British government has been 
able to ignore South Africa. Yet, 
despite the attention, the debate in 
Britain has largely been confined to 
the political elite. The parties have not - 
seen South Africa as a vote-catching 
issue and it has never featured In 
elections!. I 

• There have been differences be- 
tween the j>artlesi with the Conserva- 
tives more sympathetic to foe republic 
than Labour, but because of the 
domestic and international constraints 
and because of the uncertainty about 
popular views, the differences in office 
have been of emphasis mot direction 1 . 
Also, for. all its efforts: the AAM has 
. . foiled ;=-td, gajn British . support .for 
. cconfonic sanctions aridij haa failedto 
link theSouth. AfricAn.lmfetoradal 

.' questions inJBritaipj - : ' .V ■■ 1 . 

' Awareness of ;$Outh .Africa has 
xome recently to the American politic- 
al scene, hpt it hda been mounting and 
-. pvir the last couple of years a disin- 
vestment campaign has had some suc- 
cess (a marked contrast to tbe failure 
i of such efforts In Britain) . However. It 
wab only, last year that South, Africa 
; really captured major attention. The. 
ReVd..' Jeske Jaeksori raised : it in . his' 
campaign for the Democratic pres- 


do to prevent the long-predicted 

the British Consulate by six anti- 
apartheid leaders; the South Africans* 
refusal to return four arms smugglers 
to Britain for trial. 

In the US itself there was a sit-in and 
demonstrations at the South African- 
embassy. In the full glare of television, 
lending public ana political figures 
were arrested. Many of these were 
blacks and liberal Democrats, but they 
were quickly reinforced by conserva- 
tive Republicans. Early in December 
35 Republican Congressmen wrote to 
the South African ambassador protest- 
ing, against apartheid and declaring 
support for economic sanctions if no 
dear progress were made. 

Under this pressure (especially that 
wjthin his own party) the: president 
agreed to see; Bishop. Desmond Tutu, 

• the Nobel Prize winner and a fierce 
; critic- :<jif US*, pollcjr "towards ' South 
Africa. Theft , the .president piibjlc!y- . 
. repeated his opposition to apartheid. 
A. momentum wap building up which ■ 
was given a further boost oy Edward 
Kennedy’s .controversial and ' much 

E ubUdzed lour of the Republic at the . 
e ginning of .1985. 

AS a foreign policy issue enters a 
political system it passes through a 
prism of domestic values and concerns 
to emerge, in. forms which reflect 
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rideflUaTnomlnation; and even wheil 
his bid failed the issue retained public 
attention because of Media coverage 
1 given to developments In South* Africa 
itself - the rioting and killings in . black 
areas; -tbe .Colobred and Indian eleB- 
: tions; the arrest and detention 1 of 
trades union leaders; the pcnipdtibn of 


become an established part of Amor- - 
lean politics and it may disappear as 
quickly as it came. 

; However, if it does become estab- 
lished It could well be drawn into the 
domestic racial debate, so that atti- 
tudes towards apartheid and Amer- 
ica's 'Own racial problems become 
in terlocked. That would give the South 
African question a biting edge and 
- make it an influential election Issue in a 
way that has hot happened in Britain. 

In such a situation America’s .global 
Interests in .southern Africa would 
remain but alongside these, and often 
more compelling for the politicians, 
would be concern about the impact of 
South Africa on political support at 
home. Already there are signs of this . 
happening. 

• There Ts no reason to doubt the 
strong opposition to apartheid of liber- 
al. Democrats, conservative Republi- 
cans, Jesse Jackson, Edward 'Ken- 
nedy, ai)d- President Reagan, but it is 


the regime in South Africa's prisons . 
This represented a marked shift In: 
tone from its earlier y^ara; when ft 
liad bean a Solid proponent of British 
Imperialist virtues, modelling itself 
on foe English ZM{/y Mall, Its loss will 
be s major one, both to South Africa 
and to', per western observers. 


politicians South Africa would not 
have gained such attention without the 
policical impact at home, if stich 
pressure continues the American gov- 
ernment might well take a much 
fougher line than its current “construc- 
tive engagement". 

-Already the South Africans may be 
looking back with nostalgia tothe time 
when their chief external concern was. 
the old ‘‘Imperial factor'*, “Better the 
devil yOu kripw," they may conclude. 
— — ' » . ■ • 

The author is master of Hatfield Col - 
lege t University of Durham. 
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by Rory Miller 

TheCambrldge History of Latin 
America 

volumes one and two: Colonial Latin 
America 

edited by Leslie Bethell 
Cambridge University Press, £40.00 
and £50.00 

1 SBN 0 52 1 23223 6 a nd 2-45 1 6 8 

Latin American historians in this coun- 
try often feet themselves isolated in 
departments which are orientated 
overwhelmingly towards British and 
European history. Similarly colonial 
specialists can complain, with con- 
siderable justification, that their work 
frequently goes unrecognized by the 
majority of the profession in Britain. It 
is no accident that many British- born 
colonial historians, who have contri- 
buted about h third of the chapters in 
the first two volumes of the Cambridge 
History of Latin. America, have spent 
much df their careers in the United 
States. Thus sonic academics here will 
find their high reputation a surprise. 
But, even more, in dipping into the 
new Cambridge History, they should 
be impressed by the international 
nature of research on the region, the 
range of the themes discussed, the 
sophistication of the methods and 
interpretations developed in the last 
generation, and the great opportuni- 
ties for future work in a region British 
history departments have too often, 
ignored. 

Within colonial Latin America poli- 
tical, social, and economic themes 
have long been inseparable, although 
the cultural and intellectual life of the 
population, at all levels, remains iso- 
lated from the mainstream of research , 
Even the more traditional institutional 
studies focus primarily on socio-econo- 
mic structures and their transforma- 
tion: landbwnershlp,' Indian govern - 
*. apec and labour arrangements, Afri: 

can slavery, or, for the reforms of the 
' • late colonial period, on international 
trade, mining and: agriculture, and 
! social change and conflict. "This," of 
• course,' parallels the transition in the 
\ .discipline as a. whole away from nar- 
rowly political faistory, but within 
Larin America the move towards Vtot- 
, aT history has been even clearer for 
- the colonial thap the national era. The 
thematic chapters of volume two of the 
Cambridge History show how recent 
research has Improved our under- 
standing of such .Important social 
. Issues as the extended family and 
patron-client ties which existedamohg 
'air sectors of the population, the 
composition, consolidation, aqd cir- 
culation of white and indigenous elites, 
ethnic and class differentiation, 1 and 
, structural change in Doth rural 1 and 
urban .society, .. .- i . 

• A great expansion df the sounds 
'■ available to the colonial historian has 
. accompanied and aided this develbp- 
ment. The Spanish empire, especially, 


was Founded on the flow of bureaucra- 
tic paper between Europe and the 
colonies, and the massive resources of 
the Archivo General de Indias In 
Seville have disclosed much unsus- 
pected evidence iu answer to new 
questions. Modem research, though, 
whether for Spanish America or Bra- 
zil, has come to depend even more on 
national and local archives iu the New 
World, and their holdings of lower- 
level administrative papers, estate 
accounts, the records of the regular 
church and parish clergy, and the 
notarial archives which so many Latin 
Americanists have come to use in the 
last fifteen years. These lawyers’ pap- 
ers, containing loan and rental con- 
tracts. wills, manumission certificates 
and the like, have been vital to the 
reconstruction of local social and eco- 
nomic networks, especially with the 
advance of quantitative techniques. 
Some areas, of course, are better 
served than others: the state of the 
archives correlates with that of the 
historical profession in each country 
and the governmental resources avail- 
able. Thus Mexico and Brazil probably 
offer the widest array of such evidence 
in the best slate of preservatipn, 
although other countries have caught 
up rapidly in the last decade. 

Modem research has therefore re- 
mained somewhat uneven in its geo- 
graphical coverage, concentrating 
principally on these two countries and 
Peru, the centre of Spanish power in 
South America. The three accounted 
far fully three quarters of the articles 



the themes of the most recent research 
on Spanish America - population, 
mining and agriculture, cities and 
trade, Indians, Africans, and women - 
before passing on to three excellent 
chapters on the social and economic 
development or Brazil, and a final 
glance at culture during the colonial 
period. There are hardly any weak 
chapters, the most disappointing being 
a couple where well-known writers 
have failed to transcend the limits of 
their own research and Incorporate it 
in a wider context. Inevitably, in a 
Cambridge History, the overlap 
among chapters permits authors to 
interpret major issues differently, but 
this serves to stimulate reflection on 
some important controversies within 
the colonial era. 

Demography is one such. In the last 


much of the colonial period, 
symbiotic role with the largaTsL 
Readers of Past and Present tin* 
know of the continuing debated 
economic health of Spanish Aw* 
J2 th ® ™ century, and findfaj 
Cambridge History represwlaiivad 
both the optimistic and pesto 
viewpoints. David Bradlng^ 
warns, however, of "entire m£3| 
economic activity [sinking] imooftf 
vion , and of the problemsof sufaJ 
balance “between the transatimikai ! 
American sectors of the coloniii&j 
nomy". This typifies the appnudJ 

many authors in constantly and mi 
ably drawing attention to the gm.| 
our knowledge and-the diffiDihhjt 


thirty years estimates of the pre- 
conquest populations of central Mex- 
ico and Peru have been increased to 24 
million (Borah and S.F. Cook), and 32 
million (Dobyns) respectively, but 
more recently and reliably reduced to 
11-12 million for central Mexico (San- 
ders), and 9 million for Peru (N.D. 
Cook). Tribute assessments mHy make 
later counts more trustworthy, but 
work on parish registers is sparse, and 
thus we do not know much about the 
vital indicators of demographic change 
in Spanish America, at least compared 
to western Europe. The situation for 
Brazil is even worse: Maria Luiza 
Marcfiio talks of a "pre-statistical 
phase” in Brazilian demography last- 
ing 250 years, and tbe contrasts be- 
tween her estimates of population 
around 1800 and Dauril Aiden’s later 
in the same volume illustrate the 
problem well. 

Despite the Spanish preference for’ 
town life most people remained, 
throughout the colonial period, in the 
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colours 


combined total for the other two. 
However, despite the currently strong 
focus on regional and local studies, the 
spatial imbalance is growing Lfess se- 
vere. The total volume of research is 
now very much greater, and as In- 
digenous historians in Spanish Amer- : 
lea tend to think lea In terms of 
countries and more of cultural regions, 
and foreign Lhtin Americanists, partly 
because of their teaching responsibili- 
ties, almost always operate in a compa- 
rative manner, such studies have en- 
riched ratheT than hindered reinter- 
pretations. 

The two volumes of the Cambridge 
History also show the cosmopolitan 
nature of the methodological and 
theoretical Influences ori the colonial 
history of, Latin America, from Mur- 
r.a’s anthropological or ethnohistorical 
approach to the Inks to Morse’s ack- 
nowledgement of .the .Influence of 
’• architects apd planners on urban hfa- 
' torir. Throughout the region them Is a 
welcome fqr the work of other social 
scientists, and a stimulating blend of 
Anglo-American empiricism, the total 
history of the armalistes, and Latin 
Americans’ preoccupations with sys- 
tems of production, exchange, and 
distribution, capitalism, and depend- 
ence aq the outside .world. - 
Yet these different influences on the 
' writing of history reflect ;Uie society 


This complicated. patient df Amer- 
ican relations with Africa (interest, 
ambition, service and muddle) indi- 
cates the difficulties which confront 


A man from Chihuahua, taken 
from Chlog Sayer’s Mexican 
Costume (British Museum, 
£18.50). 

itself. If there is a theme running 
through the 34 chapters of these two 
volumes it is that Latin American 
societies were an evolving blend of 
Iberian, African, and native influ- 
ences. The Hispanic traditions of re- 
gallsm, corporatism, family enter- 
prise, and city life mixed with the 
deeply-rooted cultures and institutions 
of the different indigenous societies 
and the heritage of Africans, imported 
' frortt the New wforld (in John Elliott's 
words) “to redress the demographic 
balance of the New". This produced a 
range of social , formations which 
shared some 'co'mmoh 'dtrributcs'' but- 
varied widely in lime and space. 


svolutlqn of internal structures volume two. for example, Enrique 
proper understanding of the Florescano describes the widespread I 
ive histories of Spanish Anier- growth of debt odonaae. while Mmmus 


.The United SUUeS add. Africa: 1 

’alifatary’-'-' : v • •.*'• 

> fay Peter Dulgnaa tod LtH.Qann 
Cambridge y diversity Press, £25.00 

< ^BNQ»l^2(ttX , i ! . 

■It 5? fortuitous but Surely significant. T 


: that life latest book by Peter Duignati . 
■; and L. : H. .Gann; those formidable 1 
/colls bo ratoh from the Hodyer lnstliir- ' 
don, Stanford,,' California, should be... 
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. meeting, represented^ of theUnl ted 
States.,. for -the first Mme,dibplayed; 

. American Interests and ambitions lit; 
Africa ip ah International: gatherings. 

. dratf 'aiteiitfonTa thfe;inipart8ilcd of 
■rtbt ’neglecting ' Ofe. Ititercstsirif the ; 
: .fiiidliteiwpi the: : 

General A'« cumbtuary 
. 26, 1885 -and then hadithe embarrassf 
■Tpent of hot having fa ratified by their- 
.'ipoiihiry.-.:, " V- •>< : 


historians who attempt to survey in a 
single yqlume the intricacies of Amer- 
ican Involvement with Africa, bated, 
upon. twp and' a half centuries of the ■ 
enslavement of black peoples: 

, puigfeispd Garin emerge. from this 
tehqWriy 1 challenge wilh flying colours ; 
-a -not inappropriate metaphor if one ' 
re members that, when Hdrirv M. Stab- : 
fey went tip-cou ntfy Jn' 1871 to find 
David Livingstone for -the Wch* York 
Herald. he carried with him the;Stars - 
find. Stripes., Bid nosmail achievement 
10 htffe teduced 'to 450 bajfts of both 
nan atl vf ■ and 1 ana lysis the complex 
mass bf primary ana secondary hfatoft- I 
leal materials 6 (i i Anterlcarii African 
. relations ■ U-lth- which DUIgqan aqd . 

1 Gann and thelr coHeatfueS, Robert',. 


out iq ms preface, was to produce a 
"high-level synthesis” of tbe advances 
fn Latin American history since the 
Second World War. He. goes on to 
emphasize the importance ft will attach 
to the evolution of Internal structures 
and a proper' understahding of the 
distinctive histories of Spanish Amer- 
ica and Brazjl. Volume one is, in 
. Qcmoce, the background one, contain r 
,ing surveys qf the indigenous popula- 
tion at the time of European contact, 
and of the imperial relationship be- 
tween the Ibenan peninsula and Latin 
America'. Nevertheless it contains 
some most succinct and stylish writing, 
especially by John Elliott on. the con- 
quest -and j{s aftermath, and David 
Bradjng oq the' Bourbon peripd. 
Volume two focuses more directly bp 


cultural, interactions, .Something had" 
to give way. Duienah arid Gann have 
already published five volumes of a 
synoput itudf ol Colohiqllsm in Afri- 
ca. it would probably have required 


forms of coercion, were, so the tradi- 
tional version goes, inexorably gaining 
ground at the expense of indigenous 
groups. Recent research has substan- 
^allj^odifificLth».Bic£lu;q, In Mexico 
historians have begun to emphasize 
die importance of medium-sized ran- 
chos and smaller suppliers providing 
urban markets. The older notion of an 
autarkic hacienda and the whole ques- 
tion of its labour arrangements n aye 
also created considerable debate. Yet 
the results are far from clear. In 


our knowledge and- the difficu&ert ' 
interpretation. 

Some specialists may find fadti 
this. They may argue that the itfcn 
at synthesis was premature in vind 
the uneven spatial and chronokut 
concentration of research, poia£ 
for example, to Stuart Schwartz's^ 
mark that current generalizations £ 
out the Brazilian sugar industry n ' 
based only on the Bahian evideaal 
is certainly true that we learn U 
about large areas of Spanish Anuib- 
Central America, most of tbe V» 
royalty of New Granada, and Ok 
Critics might add that the growth i 
importance of a number of them \ 
since the Cambridge Hutory waste* 
missioned ten years ago— the dpuoc 
of Indian society, corruption u i 
general phenomenon of Iberian got 
ernment, the military Institution! d 
the late Spanish empire, the degreed " 
internal unrest and resistance - ki 
outdated some of the chapters. Gs 
tainly the bibliography contains OSS 


inly the Dioitograpny contains uay 
iblished after 1980. On the oik’/ 


published alter l9tso. un ae 
hand these criticisms demon®* i' 
perhaps, the rapid advance of raW j 
history, and our need for ster. 
synthesis as this! : 

Thus to emphasize the fiacdon • 
Inherent in such a long-tena pwpf 
"would be to place a mistaken e^H® 8 * 
on the negative aspects' of tte O* 
bridge History. Such a work does dpi 
one important advantage over 
rapidly produced textbook, precKj 
because by relying on a raw a 
authors writing on their own uek&* 
expertise it does present a ju**ap® 
tlon of contrasting 
This forces us into . , 
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Patterns 
of growth 

gonpean Urbanlzallon 1500-1800 

w Jan tfe Vries 

Methuen, £22.50 

ISBN 0416362907 

European Society 1500-1700 

by Henry Kamen 

Hutchinson , £14.95 and £7 .95 
ISBN009 1569907 and 156991 5 

Tie cities of early modern Europe 
have generally had a bad press. Sand- 
wiched awkwardly between the nas- 
cent capitalistic vigour of the high 
middle ages and the awesome dynamic 
of the industrial age, historians have 
written them off as failures; economi- 
cally parasitic, politically subservient 
and socially dominated by a non- 
productive rentier elite. Social scien- 
tists, brutally dividing the "pre-mod- 
ern" and “modern" social worlds, have 
unhesitatingly relegated the early 
modem city to the former, as a 
constituent of that unchanging “trodt- 
tiofiar past from which Europe sup- 
posedly escaped some time in the last 
century. \ 

European Urbanization is an origin- 
al and important monograph that pro- 
vides a new perspective based on a 
fundamental redefinition of the ques- 
tions at Issue. la place of an- “urban 
history" of dties 1 considered as indi- 
vidual entities, Professor de Vries' 
offers ui a "history df urbanization" 
which takes as its object the growth 
and transformation of entire systems 
of towns and cities, their interactions 
with tedi other and with their econo- 
mic matrix. The foundation of the 
study isasef of population estimates of 
those European cities, west of a line 
naming broadly from Leningrad to 
Trieste, which numbered at least 
104)00 inhabitants at some time during 
the period lSfl-1800. Tire assembling 
of -such . & farce body of data itself 
ajiBlitures anlnvaluable aid to scho- 
kraiip blit the author provides, in 


fit may, however j be regretted that 
The United States andi Afrtca ha* so 
little to say about ^ American relations 
with Africa qoith of.theSahafa, espa- 
ciatly when one. recalls the imporjanbe 
for the early American Republit of the 
Tripolitan warat thb beHriqlM pf the 
19th century; 17118 book, indeed; fa 


growth of debt peonage, while Magnus 
Momer comments in the following 
chapter that “the traditional Idea of 
debt peonage as being the landholder’s 
device for tying Indian labour to the 
estates has been Increasingly under- 
mined, by recent research oq J4ew 
Spain". And work on the Andes, 
especially, has evaluated the condi- 
tions under which Indian communi- 
ties, however oppressed by officials 
and taxation, might retain a consider- 
able Vitality and ; independence for 


curiously placed treatment of the Har- 
fem literary, renaissance of the 1920s. 
Front anAfro- American point of view, 
probably its most important produce 
tion-- not noticed in this short section - 
..was. Coup tee Cullen's ipuch-anthoio- 
gized'^iem, heritage’’, with its chal- 

• Is Africa to 
. me?r .with this omission in mirid, it is 
; P_ er / ia P s not surprising . that Alex 

• s Roots of 1976 is also avoided I 
Happily, Duigna 

. wqtk does not fit I 


own ideas, re-evaluating ibeeri 
and considering the lacuirire.riw 
exist. We slioufal not be scepUc^.« 
rather take advantage of ine 
Cambridge History ran P n ™*:L 
this case the succinct 
relationship between Sp^n 
empire in volume one, the wst^ 
of insights offered by 
thematic chapters in, voIu ^_ 1 || 

which follows them. lnthisiigW. 
look forward to the nextvolw^. 
independence era and ih 

Dr Miller fa lecturer to 
history at. the University of U&r* 


personally in the 
against me Portugue*. 
Rhodesians, 


bj f ,i \Z 7 Vf' 1 ‘O QYU1UCU. 

u,^^Ji y,D, f 1 ^ n ^ Gann,s - latest Dilignan and Garin's 
WQlk do^npt nt into the category of . resourceful. prose has n ?„ nf v|js 
■ rn^^!^ eri i 8 ' A book one overcomihg minor mistake^ 

thumb^Hstfessly till slumber combs." ■ easily be rectified in the 


but that "about fifteen 
Americans served iri IM ! 
forces to defend Ian Staid* ^ 
riized republic." 

In a book Which qt 

and complicated field, 
cialists will Invariably find Pg* 
which to show off thdr 
Duignari and .Gann s J*83fl 
resourceful. "f, d . S » 


__ , — wumuoi. Hjiiicg,. 

. ...There fa always pfenty;.tq keep qne 
. : awake -iri thls multi-feceted, fereihat- 
ing ■ work, pnlgnan and" Gann .'have 
’ • b afraid to challenge fashion- 

able academic Marxism, and there are 
moments i a this. Book Which ^ill 
wmmand the' attemlon of readers , of 

i the nnn^yinciinjgtliiit iL' ■ 


JMHMfl, an analysis of urban growth 
™icti deals rudely with received wis- 
w® on this subject and advances a 
donating and provocative interpreta- 

Tbe riddy fails into three main 
l ® which is concerned 

wm. the broad configuration of urban 
PWtn over the period. Professor de 
vncs re l* es largely on published work 


Self-made 

men 

i industrialists! the problem of 

j? Preach creu^t 

^&9 railypr “ ! ’ m : 50, 

811 students of 19th- 
(Uvi economic history in his 

2iWT/i e Victorian Eco- 

in pf 1 !". 1 ” 


for Ins primary data set. but develops 
an ingenious methodology, based on 
rank-size analysis, to estimate the 
numbers of smaller towns, falling be- 
low tbe threshold of 10,000 popula- 
tion. The results conform, initially, 
with expectation. Urban populations 
rose substantially in the 16th century 
and, outside the Mediterranean region 
(Italy and the Iberian peninsular}, this 
increase continued into the middle of 
the 17th century, giving way to a 
century of much slower growth, before 
the onset of rapid expansion in the 
later 18th century. Mediterranean 
Europe, by contrast, experienced 
drastic reversals In tbe 17th century 
from which recovery was only "slow 
and partial" after 1700. 

The surprising finding, however, is 
the extraordinarily uneven pattern of 
urban growth, both in space and time. 
Britain is the only country conforming 
to the theoretical pattern of con- 
tinuous long-run increase at a gradual- 
ly accelerating rate. Elsewhere, Euro- 
pean countries “experienced most of 
their gains in a relatively brief period". 
More striking still are the marked 
disparities between the growth rate? of 
cities of different sizes, with larger 
centres, capital cities and ports in 
particular, experiencing relatively 
rapid expansion while smaller towns 
and cities tended to stagnate. In this 
context the century after 1750, con- 
trary to expectation, stands out as one 
of unusual growth In the numbers and 
size of small centres. 

These results are further examined 
and expanded in the subsequent sec- 
tion which attempts to grasp the de- 
velopment and nature of Europe’s 
urban hierarchy. The techniques used 
(rank-size distributions, transition 
matrices and potential surfaces) will be 
unfamiliar to many readers but they 
are clearly explained by the author and 
all lead td the same general conclusion. 
Sixteenth-century Europe developed a 
loosely integrated urban system with 
twin foci in northern Italy, and north 
western Europe: prom the 17th cen- 
tury the former went into eclipse and 
the system as a whole cantc to be 
dominated by a relatively small num- 
ber of large cities. 

Little is known of the internal de- 
mographic regime of such centres, but 
it is clear that large volumes of migra- 
tion were required to maintain metro- 
politan populations, given the un- 
favourable balance of births and 
deaths which they displayed. The au- 
thor makes a fair appraisal of the 
competing explanations for this phe- 
nomenon, coming down substantially • 
in favour of the traditional interpreta- 
tion ih terms of high urban mortality, 
rather than low fertility. The remain- 
der of. the- final section consists of a 
fascinating, .thodgh necessarily spe- 


I- A jjpgle-vblHine Wqj-k’, oh such'^a 
tfomplicated-kubject rinfat of. course, : 




jand df thfi- pharaqhs inio a; great 
; modem empire. 1 ' ;.v :.'.Viv- 
i ■ i A fettbef IlnUtat^n of 
Stales and. Africa IsMit^althouiVff 
. ; «W Wfaraefidtts; 

11 has difficulty |q copinfr tvith .them 
particularly -wftfi African Content and 

bagerejgi^encaq 1 Uttratfe-Aff' 


epitotjes und ; dejmis. ofW 
and controversial but r 

. al; should.surelycommwd!^. 

■ to students of African and of ^ 




ists. However modest may be the 
author's claims, his estimates of the’ 
contribution which t|ie various groups 
within British society made to the 
recruitment of the industrialists of the 
classical period of the Industrial . Re- 
volution are undoubtedly the best and 
most comprehensive yet devised. 

Professor Crouzet's conclusions are 
not startling in their novelty. Essential- 
ly, his study confirms the belief that 
only a relatively small percentage, of 
the pioneer industrialists cam^ from 
either the landed upper class (and the 
professions) or from the working ejass. 
and that' the middle ctafis constituted 
■the major source ,of- recruitment. But 
he does more than this,- He reveals 
more dearly than any previous student 
of Ibis subject that although tqany of 
the industrialists had humble - though 
not proletarian - backgrounds* up- 
ward social movement did take place 
ori such, a scale and in such ri way that it 
is . possible to talk of the self-made 
man; that "rags to riches"' is not 
entirely a myth; that there was intra- 
class if riot inter-clatf mobility. Most 
people who tfenefited , . . rose wlthm 
the mjddle date, from Its lower strata 
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This drawing by Annibale Caracci dates from circa 1599. Itb reproduced in Pictures and Punishment: art 
and criminal prosecution during the Florentine Renaissance by Samuel Y. Edgcrton Jr (Cornell University 
Press, $39.50). 


entrepreneurs In specific 


culative, analysis of niral-urban migra- 
tion, In the course of which the central 
feature of Professor Vries’s argu- 
ment emerges. 

“Proto-industrialization”, it is 
claimed, brought relative stagnation to - 
the towns and cities of northern 
Europe, as potential urban migrants 
were absorbed by rural industries. A 
small number of large centres pros- 
pered by providing governmental, 
financial ana other coordinating func- 
tions and, paradoxically, the develop- ' 
ment of a "modern" urban network, 
capable of organizing regional econo- 
mies was a prerequisite for proto- 
industrial development to occur. Such 
reliance on the concept of proio- 
industrialization will raise doubts ip 
some quarters as to the validity of his 
spedfic interpretation, but the broad' 
outlines of Professor de Vries’s “history 
of urbanization” must stand as the 
framework 'for future debate. Euro- 
pean Urbanization sets out to lay the 
’ foundations. 6f a 'new field of stiidy. 
Many readers of this fascinating and 
richly rewarding volume will conclude 
that it has succeeded. 

The transformation of early modern 
European soriety has generated a 
large and controversial literature, forc- 
ing the textbook writer to steer a 


All this is done with enormous care. 
The construction of the samples may 
not be strictly scientific; decisions had 
often to be made which were to some 
extent arbitrary and , subjective. 
Moreover, in Charlotte Erickson’s, 
words, they inevitably "represent Hie 
proportion of. the whole population 
which the historical sources enabled us 
to study". Nevertheless, simply by 
collecting arid presenting' the data - 
quite apart from their meticulous 
analysis - Professor Crouzet has made 
a major contribution to our under- 
standing of the process of rapid eeono- 
..mic change. With his customary gefler- 
.1 tiaity, the work o£ each.'; author is 
' acknowledged; -particrilaHy those who, 
have made major contributions to the 
debate on oflgihs: Stanley Chapman i : 
Tom Devine. 'John Foster,' J: H. Fox, 
Katrina Honeymans Peter .Mathias,; 
Sidney Pollard and Christopher 
Smout among them. Indeed, the 
invaluable ■ notes to the nine pithy 
chapters occupy no less than 54 pages; 
the text itself (exclusivo ofthe tables) is 
less than three times us long.- The 
footnote witcher !w!ll find the irans- 
. position of the notes to the end of fee 
r : immensely -Irritating, but:, the _ 


difficult course between bland histor- 
iographic survey and the dogmatic 
advocacy of favoured positions. Euro- 
pean Society 1500-1700, on extensive 
reworking of the author's earlier Iron 
Century, fares well in this regard, 
although proponents of the determin- 
ing role of agrarian social relations 
may feel they have received short 
shrift. Dr Kamen secs the period as 
one of social crisis, set in motion 
primarily by demographic growth, 
which ended with the establishment of 
a new constellation of forces allying 
crown, nobility and rentiers in the 
framework of monarchical absolutism. 

The author covers a broad canvas, 
with chapters devoted to cnch of the 
main social groupings, a review of 


demographic and economic structures 
together with the “price revolution", 
and a discussion of cultural develop- 
ment and divergence within European 
society. The book Is rounded off with 
an analysis of the “general crisis” and 
its reverberations both at the levels of 
state formation and popular revolt. 
This is a valuable and wide-ranging 
introduction to the field, although the 
lack of footnotes and references m the 
text detracts from the value of the 
extensive bibliography. 

John Landers 

John Landers is lecturer in the depart- 
ment of anthropology at University 
College London. 
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Classical 

liberals 


tributions ol F. A. von Hayek in 
attempting a restatement of classical 
liberalism which meets the challenges 
posed by conservative philosophy. 
Few English readers can rail to come 
Tram reading Newman's book better 
informed about a lively and iconoclas- 
tic current in contemporary political 
thought. 

Regrettably. Newman aspires to 


Positivist 

leader 


Liberalism at Wit’s End: the 
libertarian revolt against the modern 
state 

by Stephen L. Newman 
Cornell University Press. $19.95 
ISBN 08014 1747 3 

For almost all its readers. Robert 
Nozick’s Anarchy, Stale and Utopia 
( 1974) came as a complete surprise. In 
that book. Nozick defended the mini- 
mum or nigh (watchman state, res- 
tricted in injunctions to the punish- 
ment of force and fraud and the 
provision of national defence, against 
all the dominant political ideals of the 
age - conservative, socialist nnd liber- 
al. More, he defended the minimum 
state on grounds of justice and conde- 
mned the redistributive and welfare 
policies of modern government as 
violnfing individual rights. Nozick 's 


violating individual rignts. nozjck s gives insufficient attention to the hos- 
bnlhnntly destructive argument pro- dtity to present-dny corporate capital- 
vnked a variety of responses, ranging ■ > wh ‘ [ch figures prominently in 
from Diminish outrage on the part of 3 


isms arc predictable and banal, dwell- 
ing on dated themes of monopoly and 
market concentration, the supposed 
tendency of capitalist enterprise to 
promote a possessive individualist 
mentality and culture nnd invoking an 
incoherent dichotomy of property 
rights and human rights. These arc all 
arguments which have been amply 
addressed in libertarian and classical 
liberal writings and to which there are 
plausible responses. Libertarians and 
classical liberals are on strong ground 
in analysing many of the dilemmas of 
modern govern ment as issuing from 
interventionist policies which prop up 
established business interests, strangle 
new enterprises nnd enrich the middle 
classes. The classical liberal criticism is 
os much of the ugly 20th-century 
reality of corporatism as it is of socialist 
and collectivist fantasies. Newman 



from Blinipish outrage on the part of 
the guardians of leftist convention ni 
wisdom to the baffled incomprehen- 
sion of the ignorant majority of Anglo- 
American political theorists. The en- 
during effect of Nozick 's book, never- 
theless. wns to put back on the intellec- 
tual agenda the political philosophy of 
classical liberalism after a century of 
neglect, and to challenge the intellec- 
tual nnd moral credentials of the 
dominant collectivist philosophies. 

Nozick 's views did not emerge ex 
nihifo, for all the bold originality with 
which he formulated them, but repre- 
sented a distillation of the ideas gener- 
ated in over a decade of activity of the 
American libertarian movement. The 
American libertarians come from a 
diversity of backgrounds - including : 
the disciples of the economist Ludwig ; 


libertarian rhetoric and policies. 

Aside from his chapter on Hayek, 
Newman focuses almost exclusively on 
libertarian writers who take their bear- 
ings from John Locke. He neglects, 
almost entirely the important con- 
tributions of others - such as the 
economists James Buchanan and Gor- 
don Tullock of the Public Choice 
School - whose debts are rather to 
Hobbes. Newman's neglect of such 
non-Lockean strands in current Amer- 
ican classical liberal thought is, 
perhaps, not without significance, 
since ft is these writers who are most 
sensitive to the insights of conservative 
philosophy - insights which have al- 
ways posed the greatest challenge to 
the classical. liberal vision and which 
are invaluable' correctives to the chi- 
liastic excesses of the 1 outer fringes of 


Frederic Harrison: the vocations of a 
positivist 

by Martha S. Vogeler 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £27.50 
1SBNU 198247338 

In 1848, Frederic Harrison, as a 17- 
year-old schoolboy, wrote to the Daily 
News condemning a regulation that 
compelled discharged hospital patients 
to write letters of gratitude for the care 
they had received. In January 1923, 
just before he died, he was sitting up in 
bed correcting the proofs of his latest 
book. For over seventy years, he led a 
vigorous life in the worlds of law, 
politics, ethics, literature and history. 

Harrison served on the 1867 Royal 
Commission on Trade Unions, was an 
examiner and professor of jurispru- 
dence, became one of the first aider- 
men on the London County Council 
and travelled in Europe, America, 
India and Russia. He was on Asquith's 
list of possible peers to swamp the 
House of Lords in the constitutional 
crisis of 1911. He lectured and wrote 
extensively, publishing forceful studies 
of Ruskin and early Victorian litera- 
ture. among much else. His most 
popular work, still worth reading, was 
The Choice of Books, a collection of 
literary pieces. His self-confidence and 
the range of his activities were sup- 
ported by the wealth of his stocktook- 
mg father. The family lived for a 
period at Sutton Place, the Tudor 
manor later owned by Paul Getty. 


Positivism informed all Harrison’s 
opinions. Encountering Comte’s phi- 
losophy while a student at Oxford, he 
adopted It wholeheartedly and for the 
rest of his life was Us principal expo- 
nent in England. He therefore held 
that scientific methodology should be 
applied to social thought and believed 
in the Religion of Humanity, not in 


Review in 1867 satirizing Arnold s 
conception of culture, which he re- 
garded as vague and over-refined com- 

E ared to Comte's certainties. Even the 
eart and brain of Ruskin, one of his 
heroes, were warped by their satura- 
tion by “mystical theology", in contra- 
diction to'Comte's teaching that all 
things were relative in this human 
world. 

Harrison finally assumed the lead- 
ership of the positivists in England in 
1880, establishing their meeting place 
at Newton Hall m Fetter Lane. Busts 
of heroes of humanity were ranged 
round the pale green room, which had 
elevating slogans painted on its front 
wall ana contained a small lending 
library, a piano, an organ and a 
lectern. His children were given the 
names of spiritual and temporal ex- 
emplars in Comte's Calendar; his 
eldest son, for example, was called 
Bernard Oliver after Saint Bernard of 
Clairvaux and Oliver Cromwell. 

His multifarious interests brought 
Harrison into contact with many great 
contemporaries. He advised George 
Eliot on legal points in the plot of Feux 
Holt, the Radical. George Gissing was 
the private tutor of two of his sons. He 
was one of the mentors of Beatrice 
Potter before she married Sidney 
Webb. Hardy was a friend of long 
standing. 

But few have remembered him since 


von Mlses and of the novelist-phi lo- 

sopher Ayn Rend, the.remnants of the % [l!? kESIiES! 1, A iSE§i«?i h 



moral claims of capitalist enterprise. L an ' sm rea * 

There is much that is distinctively nhv i 

American in this movement, but its 
J i f ll ?_ ,le _ e,, i“l. PcdSgrec encompasses the jLSf 


danism whose real ' insights' are all 
borrowed from conservative philoso- 
phy. Anyone who seeks real criticisms 
of the current effusion of classical 
liberal theorizing Is, in virtue of the 
banality of Newman's effort', best 
advised to turn to the most reflective 
A mong the liberals themselves - above 
all, to Buchanan and Hayek * and to 
conservative and. socialist , thinkers 
Whose criticisms extend to liberalism in 
all'lts variants-. 


! hames of the great English and Scot- . ErzJL? 1 !; 
tish classical liberals and Includes the iKi!?.* 
contemporary exponents of the Au- JSSErfh 


. istriaii school of economics. ■ ■ 

In Liberalism^ WU's Endi Stephen 
, Newman gives iis; the. first, reasonably . 

- complete account of the ideas, origins ... 
.and history of the libertarian move- 
: ment from ; which NbzipkV ibook. ’ 


. / •> ^ : “Sprang. Newman’s is an eminently 

; : useful book, whose eight chapters 

»• . ; ■ contain a well-informed and fair- 5 r > 


John Gray' 


.K'-y.i- ■ 


: minded survey of libertarian thought. 
He . concentrates on the American 
scene, covering both the "mlnerchisf 
advocates of minimum government 
and the more utopian exponents of 
: private-property anarchism such - as 
Murray Rolhbard and David Fried- 
-man, but. he addresses also the coh- 


Dr Gray Is a fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford, 


-RoUtledge & Kegan Paul have issued . 
Richard SohachtS book, Nietzsche in 
paperback at £9.95. Part of the series 
The Arguments of the Philosophers" ; 
this volume was published in 1983. ' 1 
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Action is Eloquence • 
Shakespeare’s Language 
ofGhsture 

DAVID BJ3VINGTON , 

Visual imagery in the theatre has a remarkable 
power often overlooked by. readers of dramatic ... 

P w 34;..Beyingtoh .givea.i)*. heip k new'; 
undemanding of. the. rich symbolic potential in 
tna staging or ShaheBpoaM.. Using a wealth of • 
ex^pIeB/BeViDgtop dSnonAtratm the ways in 


al ptatiia,, 
f fortune 


Prop* tq in 
nature and 
and also eh 


Tactful 
approach 
to Mill 

Happiness, Justice and Freedom: the' 
moral and political philosophy of John 
StuartMUl 

by Fred R. Berger ■. .... 

University of California Press, £1<L20 1 
ISBN 0520048679 

Fred Berger's book is about exactly 
what its subtitle says: “the moral and 
political philosophy Of John Stuart 
Mill". It is, I think, the only book on 
fbe market which tackles exactly that- 
C. L. Ten and John 1 Gray stick tightly 
ip Git Liberty , where Berger]' roams 
into the Principles of Political Eco- 
nomy and Representative Government-, | 
' Mim Robson's The Improvement of 5 
Mankind fodused on the way Mill’s “ 
literary theory, and his reading of 
French and German thinkers fed into 
his liberalism; and the focus of my Tht. 
Philosophy of John Stuart Mill was on 
the connections between Mill's ethics 
and his philosophy of science. Bcrgfir ■ 
sticks to the sufficiently daunting task 
of explicating: ;Mill's deFeruic ofa 
Utilitarian 1 ethic, and his applifcatioriof 
that ; ethiq to issues of justice and 
.freedom in p octal, political and econo- 
mic matters. It Is essentially s plece.of 
philosophical reconstruction, , though 
in these enlightened times Berger is 
not insensitive to the predicaments of 
Mill's historical situation. .. 

- Writing about John Stuart Mill is an 
enterprise tohltitt; requires a dertaiii •« 

. kn\dr of tact, oneHwhich “is. hard ; to’ 
describe, apd harder still tO.pVnctise, 
Mill is a writer who writes such obvious 
good sense bh mast topics that the - 
commentator.; is sorely . tempted: to' ' 




| : £16,(10 Hardtack 248pp. 04T4-O08ete-i . . •? ; 

Shakespeare and the Hazards :of Ambition 


■ igndre or underplay fho$e : passages' 1 
where he seems to contradict hiiriself, 

Ot to adopt. ;ah. illiberal pbliticalor 
social stance, ,or; to talk compfefe* - . 
nonsense about the* status of causa) ' 
awsVor whatever; Oh the other hand', 
M»l is frequently a careleSsi'or jttany. " 


John Stuart Mill 


^sedly 'modehi*' opinion. Somehow, 
the wnter on Mill needs to catch the 
flavour of Mill's ideas, clearing obscur- 
ities without succumbing to the lemp- 
tatiOn to patch up. absolutely every- 
thing, and do so without bogging down 
in technical reconstructions of what 
Mill might have thought had he been' 
pressed on the issue at a seminar in 
University College London In the 
1960s. ■ • 

v . Judged by these exacting standards’, 
Fred Berger gets nine artifa bit but of 
““■'Hw jiidgenient seems to me to be 
absolutely .sound;- for instance, he 
chases mill -.through /a' great many 
obscure. remarks about the : place of 


■ .-■ .I- r i-V'T . .'Mill S 

MftM* ls to ° obscrire 
aoub^HtafMW held a 
^hCeptioa'of mOral rules. 
hold5 , that that Was 


his death sixty years ago. As |Z 
Vogeler suggests, his earnest rfj 
enre to a now discredited sw^ 
belief as well as the sheeffi 
laneous nature of his activities^ 
aaount for his neglect today it! 
always been stimulated by hissS 
on literary topics but I admit 2 
has not the insight and profundi^ 
the great Victonan sag«. Yet 
study of the life and wort: of a msn a 
touched on so many points of vS 

assembles an^mmense 

details, covering every period J 
aspect of Harrison's long hf c 
ning with a brief descnptio 0 
vismng Comte in 1855 anrfacwiskw 
non of his “vocations" as a poa™ 
she carefully surveys his career fc 


as a man ot etters and as anhiuora 
Finally, looking at his life durin.fr 
First World War and after, she itt\ 
him as a prophet whose warn* 
about German power were vindiaS 
and as one who continued to believes 
progress despite his dismay at fr 
postwar scene. By adhering ctaht 
detail, however, she sometimes ma« 
it difficult for us to see Harrison's wrt 
in perspective. Clearer, more gewti 
summaries of positivism and Ham- 
son’s attitudes towards religion mdi 
have been helpful. Butherbooksi 
formidable ana scholarly cooiribodn 
to the study of Victorian thougn. 

t 

Donald Hawes 


Donald Hawes is head of ihtitpst 
ment of language and litereturt a it 
Polytechnic of North London. 


see whether a variety of different litis ' 
can contribute to a satisfying actual : 
of Mill’s work. Even where be i ! 
dealing with what I have aim 
thought was the lunatic hinge of ul ' ' 
misinterpretation, he is udfaDis^ 
courteous, which is a good de^ nra , 
than can be said for those he critical , 

1 have a couple of doctrinil m • 
plaints and one stylistic or epai»T L 
one. Doctrinally, he seems tea's “ 
underestimate the oddity df MS* 
moral theory if we inteiwrf- Mw* 
account of the nature or duty p 
entailing that it is oui'dutytodo *™ 
utility would require us tobepunisoM 
for not doing. However him 1 W® 
swallow this view, I still ihink mt 
clashes with our usual view tnw « 
punish people because, what twyaw 
done is wrong, and that 
define wrongness by punahaMiWP 
the whole topic back la 
he seems to me to let Mill *^55 
about just what happiness 
defence of utilitarianism asa 
cthlc based on an empirical fowwiw 
must imply that happiness issome®} 
definite; but Mill’s dofenreofej* 
ments in living must imply (toi 
don’t really know what 
view he explicitly defends m bis™ 
on Bcntham. . 

Lastly, he seems to me w 
mate tnc novelty of his eli^TL 

n* i /AdWu tn rerms « 6 . 
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In the early Middle Ages the British the revenue raise 
view of the natural world was based on licences and care 
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nature, which' had been provided by principles of anin: 

God for the betterment of human life, mics and harvest] 

Largely because of philosophers such served by an intro 

as Jeremy Bcntham, and the develop- technical, chapter 

ment of efficient, productive agricul- Most exploitat 

hire, the British gradually came to been carried out 
regard wildlife as a resource which had that is, from wi 
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experience of wildlife conservation sought terrestrial i 
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on the subject of wildlife as a resource, banned, which m 
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wildlife. His book is a comprehensive 
survey of the many ways in which 
we need, or desire, wild animals about 
us. 

Eltringham divides his subject into 
five mam categories: the cropping of 
totally wild populations; wildlife ran- 
ching; possibilities in new domestica- 
tions; the role of wildlife in the de- 
velopment of tourism; and the place of 
wildlife in the social and economic 
development of aboriginal peoples 
Rightly and properly, he includes all 
animals within the term wildlife - 
snails, insects and Crustacea as well as' 
the more usual fish, birds and mam- 
mals. Particularly interesting and valu- 
able to me, as a teacher of applied 
ecology, are the numerous tables of 
annual catches and bags, together with 
the revenue raised from the sale of 
licences and carcases for their pro- 
ducts). Readers unfamiliar with the 
principles of animal population dyna- 
mics and harvesting models are well 
served by an introductory, but not too 
technical, chapter on such matters. 

Most exploitation of wildlife has 
been carried out through cropping - 
that is, from wild populations not 


having no value, as they are, and 
always were, unsuitable for agricul- 
ture. The game they yet contain 
attracts poachers who use inhumane 
means to capture and kill, with no heed 
to rational exploitation. The black 
.market in a huge range of banned 
animal products flourishes as a result, 
and only the poachers and middlemen 
benefit. 

In some parts of the world, wildlife 
ranching is beco ming popular and 
Eltringham examines in some detail 
the case-histories of the Glensaugh 
experimental red deer farm in Scot- 
land and the Kenya Wildlife Manage- 
ment project at Galana. Both give 
promising results, and indicate that 
native same is often better suited to a 
particular area than imported species. 

It is difficult not to he pessimistic 
about the future of wildlife, and 
Eltringham tries bravely - but not too 


the whaling and sealing Industries as 
well as the expanding krill fishery. On 
dryland he considers deer, kangaroos, 
vicuna and, in some detail, African 
antelopes. Big game hunters have 
sought terrestrial mammals for centur- 
ies and certainly brought many species 
to the brink of extinction. Yet Eltrins- 
ham argues that if sport hunting is 
banned, which many would wish to 
see, wild animals would lose their 
value and be more likely to be wiped 
out. The ban on all hunting in Kenya 
has resulted in hunting grounds now 


brate groups quickly followed the 
plants into fresh water and then oh to 
the land. This is the exciting world of 
Professor Dineley's book, which is 
both a global account of the Devonian 
system and an outline of geological 
principles in action. 


In his introductory chapter, Dinclcy 
plains how the stratigraphic and 


wfllkin years ago. So far as the chdrac- 
JT™ wo surface of the Earth was 
ttnwniw, it was a time of consider- 
M* diversity, but also great change, 
iwj « evidence vjust as we see in the 
world today, far deep oceans, moun- 
uin ranges, extensive shallow seas,. 
“Has, coastal plains watered by riv- 
ers, and deserts. . 

New continents were being actively 
created by the . fusion of pre-existing 
masses, under the Influence of 
Plate-tectonic movements, 
raenii , . changes were conse- 
S, '““J taking riaee in the character of 
j.l'yanh. Plants invaded the land 
“rgp humbers, diversifying rapidly 


w smiemres the she of. trees by 
establishment of this 
“ P"* 100 of the food chain, the 


explains how the stratigraphic and 
palaeontological records can t>e evalu- 
ated- irf bfder to establish the Earth's 
history. Chapter two is concerned with 
Devonian rocks, the . rates at . which 
they accumulated, their fades (the 
sum total of features which character 
rize a sediment ais having been depo- 
sited in a given Environment), and the 
sedimentary environments they repre- 
sent. Chapter three introduces the ’ 
theory of plate tectonics and how 
processes acting within the Earth's 
crust seem to have shaped geological 
events at the surfa ce. Chapter four 
concerns itself wjthlbTfbrrnal stratig- 
raphical classification and subdivision 
of he Devonian and with the amount 
of time, as shown by radiometric 
dating, represented by the period. 
The account which follows of the 
various groups of organisms repre- 
sented in Devonian sediments, high- 
lights their value to stratigraphy and 
palheogeo graphic reconstruction. 

The next four chapters provide de- ; 
tailed accounts of the major facies 
associations represented in the Devo- 


lve, but depressed by the frightening 
rate of increase in the world's human 
population. Only too recently, in 
Ethiopia and elsewhere in Africa, we 
have witnessed the collapse of the 
fragile balance between man and the 
natural world. But what emerges from 
the book is the enormous ana vibrant 
potential for mankind that exists in the 
world's diverse wildlife. How Tar we, 
and our heirs and successors can ut.ilize 
that potential depends on the strength 
of our collective restraint. 


Michael Stoddart 

Michael Stoddart is professor of zoolo - ■ 
gy 'at the University of Tasmania, 
Australia. 


nian: the Old Red Sandstone continen- 
tal deposits (aeollan, fluvial, lacus- 
trine), the coastal, deltaic and shallow- 
marine sediments of the great epeiric 
(shallow) seas, the carbonate and 
evaporite sediments formed in the 
warmer parts of the Devonian world, 
and finally the deep-water sediments 
of the Devonian oceans. A final chap- 
ter providing a review of world geogra- 
phy in the Devonian period is followed 
by a short list of references, an author 
index, a list of fossil genera and 
species, and a detailed subject index. 
Generally speaking, the line Illustra- 
tions are apt and well presented, but 
what a pity that the, book includes not 1 
one photograph ofa Devonian section . 

It is at the very least a brave man 
who these days essays to examine, a 
whole geological system on a global 
scale. Although Professor Dineley's 
book successfully captures the stron- 
ger elements that make up the flavour 
of the Devonian, its more subtle 
fragrances, and its more controversial 
features, have had to be omitted in the 
Interest of brevity. This means that, 
although the book could be read with 
profit oy advanced undergraduates, 
readers searching fora more authorita- 
tive account may feel disappointed. 

J. R* L. Alien 

J. R. L. Allen is professor pf geology at 
the University of Reading. 
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optimal approximation ^determined ■ 
by minimizing th&iassociated energy of 
thesysteiti-. Although varfational pri Q- 1 
ciples ' were an : integral part: of tpe ; 
Method, as origin ally, cast,: It Was not ; 
.. until ‘a more general (weak) foraula- 
tionwas adopted that the FEM g^ltied 
its current popularity. r.- , 

' When encountering the numerical 
analysis for PDEs for the first time, 

- one is faced with a bewildering variety 
of concepts on all levels. Introductory 
■ texts normally begin with methods for 
standard model equations of elliptic, 

: ' parabolic and hyperbolic types, and 
‘ this book is no exception. A chapter is ■ 

• r devotea tp oach of these topics mid the 
n book is completed by. two further ■; 

; Chapters, 1 one on introductory., 

| mathemsfi^. and another on 
Intended tor. students m mathematics 

• and other ^ disciplines, the bqbk neeps: 
sarily coiitains much material that ti ■ 
common to other books this level, 

‘ .Some standard material .such a s the 

• iterative solution of linear algebraic 
, equations, hyperbolic systems and 

conservation laws’ , receive cursory 
treatment, while dissipative i ^d .dis- 
■: persive properties of ( difference 

r kernes are notmenttoiied 1 a M* Jh,® 

. omission of these iaSf flwo fopira is 

! particmarly^unforhinate «,«. ££ 


. results of hia.own and his students’ 
yt/qrk during recent year?; . ' ■ 

/ , Several, topics, are .covered in ..such., 
enonnous algebraic ■ detail ■ . as . to 
obscure t he main issues. .For pxaqiple, 

tion in a square occupies s(x pages, as 
the author methodically treats each 


apparent vievy. that, the subject Is an 
exercise in algebraic manipulation?. for 
my taste, insufficient emphos*®. . * s 




of insight' into their, mathematical 
properties:' although these can be ar- 
rived at through rudimentary analysis, 
here Uic feat ^is parficulariy weak. 
The analytical techniques are Often, 
inappropriate and the results incor- 
rect. ' . • •=’ •: " t : v 

*• The book hax-few redeeming fea- 
tures and I cannot 1 bring; myself to 
recommend it. . 
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NEW FROM CHICAGO 

Wordsworth's Second Nature 

A Study of the Poetry and the Politics 
JAMES K. CHANDLER 

Wordworths is England's great poet ol the French Revolution: he 
witnessed some of ils events at first hand, participated In its Intel- 
lectual and social ambitions and eventually developed his ce!e- 


lectual and social ambitions and eventually aeveiopea nis cele- 
brated poetic campaign In response to its enthusiasms. Combining 
close textual analysis with wide-ranging historical scholarship. 
Chandler presents a challengi ng new account of the political views 
implicit in Wordsworth's major works, especially The Prelude. 


implicit in Wordsworth's major wo 
£31.50 Hardback 352 
£15.75 Paperback (Chicago < 


ip 0-226-10080-4 
Iriginal) 0-226-10081-2 


Making Tales 

The Poetics of Wordsworth's Narrative Experiments 
DON H. BIALOSTOSKY 

In this original study Don Bialostosky focuses on the narrative 
experiments in Lyrical Ballads that have most often been deemed 
failures and demonstrates that Western criticism has not, until 
recently, elaborated a theory of narrative diction that could 
account for them. He argues thai Coleridge, whose judgement of 
the poems' failure has stood forever 1 50 years, brought to bear an 
inappropriate Aristotelian theory of elevated diction, whereas 
Wordsworth followed a Platonic poetics of speech. 

April £26.25 Hardback 224pp 0-226-04575-7 

. The Life of the Poet 

Beginning and Ending Poetic Careers 
LAWRENCE LIPKING • 

By carefully reading those crucial poems In which great poets find 
their identities, Lipking tries to discern patterns oi development 
that all poets share. The poets discussed represent a wide variety of 
times, languages and problems, from Virgil to Robert Lowell. 

The Life of the Poet won the 1 982 Christian Gauss Award for its 
outstanding contribution to literary scholarship. 

£8.25 Paperback 244pp 0-226-48451-3 
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The University o( Chicago Presa 
126 Buckingham Palace Road London SW1WSSD 


The essential guide for all students of 
computer science 


SOFTWARE ENGINEERING 'W 

Marc Thorln, Chairman of IS-AUDIT y 

The concept of ‘Software Engineering’ was first put forward over 
years ago to meal the need for a disciplined approach to software 
production. The need Is now acute. Good software is written by 
programmers who have been trained In a methodology and 
understand the principles of software engineering. This new book Is 
Invaluable for teaching these Ideas, . : r | . , ^ 

The author defined Software programs, data struciuteai etc - in 
‘terms .which can be seen, controlled and costed. His book gives the ; 
basic fads of program and data structure, but more importantly 
combines the two. Since no colnmltmant.ls made, to any . 
programming language or computer configuration, the book .will • 
remain topical for yea^s to come. • ■ 

Softcover 144 pages 216 x 138mm, 

Illustrated 040801426^1 March 1985 £11 

Also of Interest... 

A Practical Introduction 

to the New Lqglc Symbols i j ximjiBi, cEn,, mieae 

Hardcover 184 pages approx 2i8x i38mrri 
illustrated 040801461 X ' May 1985 £11.S0approx 

Order from your local bookseller or In ease of difficulty tram 

S Butterworths 

Q| Borough Green, Sevenoaks, Kent TNj 5 8PH 
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Literal Imagination 
Blake's Vision of Words 
NELSON HILTON 

Rather than dwelling on Blake's symbols; as so many scholars have done, 

u:i l ° i. .1 — 1 1 : 


demonstrates that Blake's words are polysemous — each bears many 
meanin gs - and that this creates an interconnected system of reference . 
which is crucial for our readin g of B lake . 

£33.9$ ; Hardback 40Qppillut. 0-520-04463-0 

Proverbial Language in English Drama Exclusive of 
Shakespeare, 1495^1616 ... 1 . 

Anlndex .. \ 

R. W. DENT 


An Index. The present work indexes all extant. flon-Sh&kespearean drama 
ip English from Henry Medwall’sNarwre to plays first performed in the 
year of Shakespeare’s death. , 

£44.50 Hardback 600pii. 0^520-05169-6 ■' ' ; 
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Shifting 

alliances 


Georges Cuvier: vocation, science and 

authority In post •revolutionary France 

byDorindaOulram 

Manchcste r Un i vcrsityPress, £25 . 00 

ISBN 07190 10772 

History has not been kind to Georges 
Cuvier (1769-1832) - natural histo- 
rian, comparative anatomist, palaeon- 
tologist and geologist. Ha has various- 
ly been portrayed as a rigid biblical 
lirerulist, a man whose hunger for 
power knew no bounds; or as the 
persecutor of Lamarck, the martyred 
“precursor" of Charles Darwin. Typi- 
cally, historians of science have viewed 
Cuvier as a worthy, if over-worldly, 
naturalist, who hampered scientific 
progress by opposing transformer 
[dens - namely, tnal species had gra- 
dually evolved over aeops of time. 

Dorinda Out ram has set out to put 
the record straight, dismiss the 
stereotypes ami provide nn empirically 
sound alternative account. She care- 
fully reconstructs Cuvier's life nnd 
scientific career, although this is by no 
means a full-scale personal or intellec- 
tual biography. She ulso reveals the 
extent to which historinns of science 
have become trapped within the 
mythologies of science constructed 
during Cuvier's time. But most impor- 
tant, she delves into the context of 
science in early nineteenth-century 
France in search of the historical 
conditions which produced the culture 
and politics of the time. As a result, a 
different picture of Cuvier and his 
contemporaries emerges, which 
emphasizes the contingencies and 
stresses of scientific careers in r society 
of rapidly shifting alliances. 

According to Outram, the notions 
commonly used to explain the feature's 
of early nineteenth-century French 
science ore simply inadequate. She is ; 
particularly critical of the use of “pro- 
ffsstonaUzatlcm’Mo describe changes 
in the nature of khfe scientific commun- 
ity and of the over-concentration on 
institutions. Power was a matter of 
negotiations between individuals and 
hence we should examine such key 
phenomena as patronage and voca- 
tion. The emphasis of Outram's book 
is such that questions relating to poli- 
tics and power are brought to the 
• forefront. Rather than assuming that 
power can be divided into distinct 
domains, she looks in detail at a 
comrtiuniiy, which it so happens fn- 
; eluded scientists, politicians, educa- 
■ tors, civil servant? and other elites. In 
/this way. by showing the step-fay-stpp 
Formation of patronage' networks in 
specific settings, she ■ successfully 
avoids the common pitfall, of por- 
. paying. science- as somehow separate 
' - from Die society which .produces it. 

Thus, she reveals the senses in which 
Cuyidr was a political figure. He Was 
■ . someone who received arid 'gave, pat- 
ronage in a. highly self-cbriscious way, 

: who held . government posts, .who 
wrote for ,arid. taught non-specialist ' 
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Georges Cuvier. 

audiences and was thereby concerned 
to create a particular public image for 
scientific activity. The book contains, 
in fact, a number of interesting com- 
ments on popularization in general, 
and on Cuvier's position on the dis- 
semination of specialist knowledge to 
the public in particular. Popularization 
has been relatively little studied, yet it 
is a topic of great importance for nn 
understanding of the public face of 
science and how it has been historically 
constructed - issues which particularly 
concerned Cuvier. 

Outram demonstrates the ways in 
which the apparently diverse aspects of 
Cuvier's life fitted together. There can 
be no doubt that self-interest moti- 
vated much of his behaviour, but 
Outram is at pains to show how many 
obstacles Cuvier had to overcome ana 
how precarious his career really was. 
This entails understanding the goats to 
which he was committed. Cuvier’s 
ideology is presented as having been 
heavily influenced by his early educa- 
tion in Slut I card (1784-88). as a result 
of which he became imbued with what 
Outram identifies as "cosmopolitan- 
ism",- an ideal of objectivity derived 
from universal natural laws next to 
which the contingencies of social and 
political life were peripheral. An integ- 
ral part of the strategy of tl\e book is 
the playing down of Cuvier’s own 
religious convictions, achieved 
through a discussion of one of his best 
known writings, Discount Prdllmlnaire 
sur les Rivoltitions du Globe (1812). 
This is one of the less, successful 
sections of the book, which generally 
shows greater skill in political and 
social history than in the examination 
of ideas. 

Georges Cuvier has much to offer 
both to those specializing in science 
and to general historians for its careful 
' use of evidence, its historiographical 
awareness and its refusal to treat 
science as an autonomous domain of 
Human activity, , And, if Outram has 
riot shown Cuvier to be more likeable, 
she certainly allows us to understand 
. him more fully. 

L. J. Jordanov a 

L. J. Jordanova is lecturer in history at 
the University oj Essex. Her book on 
‘'Larfiarck' f nas just bein published in 
' Oxford University Press's Past Masters 
'. series/ ■' ■ 
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Medical 

milieu 

Science and Medicine in France: 
the emergence of experimental 
physiology, 1790-1855 
by John E. Lesch 
Harvard University Press, £2 1.25 
ISBN0674 794001 

Walking along the Rue Claude Ber- 
nard in Paris, it is all but impossible to 
overlook graffiti loudly protesting 
against animal experimentation. 
Perhaps only its proximity to the Ecole 
de Medecine drew those wielding cans 
spray-paint to this particular street, 
but the historical irony of their choice 
could not be keener. Bernard’s cano- 
nical Introduction to the Study of 
Experimental Medicine 11865). which 
celebrated the value of laboratory 
experimentation on living animals, < 
outlined a model of biomedical re- 
search that now has been hegemonic 
for a century . Examining the inception i 
of the experimental tradition to which 
Bernard gave voice - a new way of 
gaining information about life proces- , 
ses - is the ambition underlying John ■ 
Lesch ’s study. i 

Clear foretokens of experimental 
physiology, such as Xavier Bichat's 
investigations on the mechanisms of 
violent death, appeared in France in 
the immediate wake of the Revolu- 
tion. But it was during the first two i 
decades of the nineteenth Centura that ; 
experimental ism became the disting- j 
uishing hallmark of the emerging form . 
of physiology. Francois Magendtc, the j 
leading actor in Lesch’s script, exem- . 
plifiedthis new approach, and demon- | 
strated its power in his manipulation of ■ 
animal life to reveal ordinary function- 
ing; his use of newly-discovered che- 

Helping 
his race 

Black Apollo of Science! 
the life of Ernest Everett Just 
by Kenneth R. Manning - 
Oxford University Press, £27.00 
IS BN 0195032993 

In 1927 American Men of Science listed 
E. E. Just (1883-1941) os one of the 
top 40 zoologists in the United States. 
The eminent biologist F. R. Lillie 
regarded him in 1925 as the world 
authority on the process of fertiliza- 
tion. Yet even as a full professor. Just 
never had a technician orsecretary and 
; had to teach up to 30 hours per week. 
'.This was no anomhly; E. B. Just was ■ 
black. 

The son of an alcoholic father and a 
, strong ambitious mother, Just survived 
the poverty of his southern childhood 
to go - to a northern grammar school. 
<aitd subsequently to the- prestigious, 
largely white Dartmouth College 
where he won academic honours. By . 
World War 1, he was a professor at the 
top black institution, Howard Universi- ." 
ty,. arid .had received .Jus PhD. .in , 
;zaology with LilUt at the' University of . 
Chicago, With very poor facilities for 
. research' at Howard. Just spent every 
summer during foe 1920s at the Marine 
Biological Laboratory in Woods Hole 
-where he acquired a reputation as an - 
outstanding experimentalist. But by 
the end of the decade the Howard 
administration had become so unsym- 
pathetic to his attompt. to build a 
research career that Just was desperate - ' 
itO-JRbt out/ • 

Repeated attempts ltd; secure a ; post 
elsewhere failed before; a five-year 
grant to Howard's zoology department 
.from fhe Rockefeller ; Foundation 
■ finally enabled Just torvislt thd Naples . 
Zoological Station arid other Euro- 

Eegri centres, There he enjoyed the 
ind of professional recognition Which . 

■ had been pprsistefUly.demcd Him In the ' 1 
United Stetefc lhtjeed, so delighted ' 
?wH-Just With this .■ reception . that ha • • 
yresplved lrt the early 1930s to-seek a 
. research career in Europe, despite the . 

.; ddpressibn and the rise dr fascism: His - - 
.^[f-eprifitfarkk: ' renewed, Just : in- . 
crcasinglyJdiatdnced himself from. Ho- . 

. iwfrd during the i9308: and ; became - 
more , otitspokeri : In his criticism , gf- - 
■thbs© Ariiericanscicmiflgi institutions / 
'whlch'bad cxdudedL him. American • 
philanthropy; he fcU,;afrieast owed 
him the fiqhhdal support wHIch would . 
■rillow, him ft carter in Europe.', But his 
effOrts to find a sponsor ‘tailed;-: and 


micals to understand bodily functions 
and alter them therapeutically flaying 
the foundations for experimental phar- 
macology); and his consideration of 
the lesions and functional disturbances 
produced in disease as spontaneous 
physiological experiments. By the 
1840s, the early years of Bernard's 
active career, experimentalism was 
widely recognized in France as the 
most powerful method of physiological 
inquiry. This medically-grounded phy- 
siology was the conduit through which 
the experimental ideal was infused into 
biology. 

Lesch’s distinctive achievement is to 
explain how and why experimental 
physiology developed when it did and 
in "Paris. His explanation turns upon 
the proposition that experimental phy- 


able centre of European medicine in 
the half century following the Revolu- 
tion . The hospital medicine that 
flourished there championed the pro- 
duction of knowledge by close, empir- 
ical scrutiny of the patient’s body - its 
symptoms while living and lesions once 
deaa. Rather than accepting tradition- 
al wisdom that experimental work was 
pursued only in spite of this dominant 
clinical current, Lesch shows how 
experimentalism was shaped and en- 
couraged by its medical milieu. 

This supportive relationship went 
well beyond the simple fact that most 
physiologists were medically trained 
and occupied positions in medical 
institutions. For example, physiologic- 
al practice owed a heavy debt to 
surgery. With boldness ana technique 
informed by their surgical training, 
experimental physiologists wrested 
knowledge from the organism by 
direct surgical interference with life 
processes. The physiologist also relied 


formation about the natural experi- 
ments performed by disease, and upon 



access to living hospital patients to tea 
new chemical compounds. Parisian 
experimentalists further shared ft! 
characteristic empiricist and anti- 
theoretical attitude of their clinical 
counterparts. 

Lesch tends to regard the appeal of 
experimentalism ana Its worth as self- 
evident. Although he supplies some- 
times tedious detail about technical 
disputes among experimentalists he 
does little to analyse explicitly their 
underlying epistemological commit- 
ments. Nor does he explore the ideas 
of contemporary critics who believed 
the firmest foundation for the biome- 
dical sciences lay elsewhere. For exam- 
ple, he dismisses clinicians' sceptjdsm 
about experimental physiology's pre- 
tensions as simple opposition to sden- 
ce itself, tacitly identifying the labora- 
tory with science ana the clinic with 
art. On the contrary, it was precisely 
during these decades that Parisian 
clinicians were creating an aggressively 
scientific medicine of their own, a 
science of life and death based upoa 
rigorous ciripirical observation at the 
bedside and autopsy table. 

In the final analysis, it is Lcsch'i 
disinclination to take seriously those 
critics who saw experimentation as a 
doubtfully fitting model for biomedical 
inquiry that makes this important book 
seem wanting. The positive growth of 
the experimental ideal is skillfully 
analysed, but how Bernard or Magen- 
die staved off scientifically respectable 
criticism - or how they would respond 
to a message scrawled on a Rue Gaude 
Bernard litter bin proclaiming “Vi- 
visection, Sadisme, Inutllitir - re- 
mains unprobed. 


John Harley Warner 

John Harley Warner is a research 
fellow at the Wellcome Institute for the 
History of Medicine, London. 

Woods Hole, she and the children 
were subjected to racial insults, de- 
' s the generally egalitarian atmos- 

Sre at the Marine Biological 
oratory. Moreover, each time lhai 
Just sought to escape from Howard, he 
was thwarted not only by racial 
prejudice bpt even by his friends and 
liberal philanthropists. For the latter 
felt that Just should remain in the 
United States "helping his race''. The 
foundations believed that the most 
effective way to help the black minor- 
ity was to aid black educational Institu- 
tions, not to sponsor gifted Individuals; 
Just belonged at Howard improving its 
teaching programme, not building i 
research career abrond. 

, But Europe seemed to be his only 
hope. There Just found not only 
friendship from colleagues who snared 
his cultural nnd philosophical interests 
but also professional honour. In IVJU, 
for example, lie was tile first American 

ersian^nt hn imrSfnH hv fhP RBISCI*’ 
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atmosphere relatively free of racism, 
he developed close and satisfying rela- 
tionships with two European womeni 
both of them intellectuals iupportlw 
of his work. In these now surround- 
ings, Just's research became uieorcu- 
catty much more ambitious, and ne 
1 launched a critique of reduotwnw 

Snetic? from a pb'lDsophicawMa- 
rmed analysis of embryologfcal, e- 
velopment. Unfortunately Maiuung 
tells us rather little about the icceF* 
of this later phase of Justs woj . 
except to hint that American biolog* 
less tolerant of his theorizing t» ■ 

m n umrz IUK 
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Ernest Everett .Just 

France forced hlth, td return in jjoOr; 
health to the United States", where he 
died soon after. . . • • 

, The central thenie of Kenneth Mari- 1 
ping's narrative is Just's tragic struggle 
to advance his qa refer against heavy 
odds. . In .rejecting the conventional 
, roles open to a black in the segregated . 
scientific community ^ of the inter-war 
period, Just encountered obstacles at . 
every turn: .Although he could tifcsflV 
have • round success as ;a physician 
‘Practicing in r the black cohjhiuhity, . 
Just was hy personality and talent an 
intellectual; medicine was tod narroVv. 
arid at schOoL and cdllege hfe opted ■ 
Instead to study cl aMfcs. At Howard he 
: refold to abandon: research jn order 
tp seekv certain promotion i-" via the : 
administrative career ' ladder. Furih- 
'crinOre.Just’s famUyaftd proftgslbrihl 
% constant conflict: He tidd a 
sirialf circle of ; friends, apiong his SVhije . 
•colleagues; but his prOUd’lupper-midr 
dlq-dte black' wife , had no wish - to 
ntipye^ in ; white Circles. 1 0p the :%ole ;■ 
occasion;. when he mpnaged- fo fcgn- 
^dneo htr to join him for. thg aurntper at/ 


were less iuiciohi ui ^ 

were Europeans . . Recent 
gests that tnis pattern may nave d« 
quite typical for the period, 
distinctive biological tradition? I ?.* e 
United States jnd Europe. . ..... 

Biography at its best call be an i j» 


can onage tne gap •. , 

crete : events of a hurpan hfo wd ■ i 
intangible structural forces of I 

Kepnetb Manning , has not nierej. A 
rescued Just from . oblivion. H® : 

succeeded in . placing Just s ue ( 

cohtext, iuid he has told a fascinating. .. 

StOfyK''' j 

Jbaathian Harwood ; j j 

. Jonathan. Harwood is lecturer i 

department :of science: ana te c hn0£ 
policy anheudlvefsity. of Manchester. 
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A past 
master 

Chaucer 

by George Kane _ AJP , 

Oxford University Press, £7.95 and 
£1,95 

ISBN 0 19 287596 5 and 287595 7 

An Introduction to’Chaucer 

by Derek Brewer 

Longman, £5.95 

ISBN 0582 491560 

Chaucer and the Poetsi an essay on 

TrottnsandCriseyde 

by tflnthrop Wetherbee 

Cornell University Press, £18.65 

ISB N 08014 16841 

These three books on ChBucer are 
aimed at three very different audi- 
ences. George Kane's book is designed 
for that mysterious entity, the "general 
reader", whose chief characteristics 
are that be knows nothing (even the 
quotations from Chaucer are trans- 
lated) and is eager to know everything.' 

It is certainly a book that will appeal 
to three who like short books. Its 
appearance occasions some surprise - 
not that Chaucer should get into the 
useful "Fast Masters” series, but that 
the distinguished and strenuous editor 
of Piers Plowman should be found 
exercising himself in these surround- 
ings, as if a marathon runner should be 
found entered for the 60-metre dash. It 
shard to know what Kane could have 
been expected to do, with so many 
pooible things to say and so small a 
space to say fhem in. 

In the event, he crams in an enor- 
mous amount: an excellent life and 
timtx, with welcome emphasis on the 
. arduous and. responsible nature of 
Chaucer's employment in the govern- 
ment service; a clear impression of 
, Chaucers Intellectual background and 
reading, especially his dependence on 
anthologies and compilations; a good 
account of his "sensational" debut as a 
poet ia The Book of the Duchess, and 
of the subsequently important influ- 
ent of Dante and the Italians in 
moulding his ideas of the poet's role. 
In his account of the poems, Kane 
. .beeps for the most part to the ortho- 
«Mire of praise for Chaucer's "phe- 
nomenal Insight Into the underlying 
nwtives of human action and their 
expression as behaviour”, adding prin- 
cipally a rather stern sense of Chaucer 
■** poet concerned with questions of 
morality, especially sexual morality. 
“Chaucer's poetiy”, -saya Kane, “ex- 
tuoiti i a progressively stronger revul- 
,jwi» from idealization of the sex rola- 
wwhjp ;he sees Trollus as the study 
°» ajJ obsession", "q sexual attach- 
ment so extreme as to disturb the 
i*rsonallty\Kane pays some lip-ser- 
Jwe to the Donaldsonfan notion of the 
CMuqerian narrator, and the with- 
from the ‘rigour of judge- 
“*« n t . but tends still to want to malce 
[^ments of a fairly magisterial 

Dcrtk Brewer’s.. new book, though 
much longer than Kane’s, is in a way 
^L^hoduciory’’, and will qertain- 
BKSW-Wip iriapy undergrade 
®°d ibto many sixth- 
'.JS™ libraries. The quotations ai’e 
and the text Is broken up into, 
J^/Wlth prominent slde-nead- 
. take to bfe a device 
aid the inexperienced 
Ttare are, ^ lh &ie, no 
wjnotes, arid po reference to qther 
the bibliography, The 
leisurely arid expansive: the 
£SE bjogtaphleal fold social 

' SSG5RL? 1 ' ''twSili 11 ®’ ^ ro , ad J^ 


bodifl. history, and the 
■ : 3SSrt ^ aU' mdlviduBlJy 

SSfiffi*'- of the 

ihe doyen of 
nnd this book is 


reading of Chaucer, though Brewer's 
touch is most instinctive where he feels 
that a poem moves toward some 
centrally affirmative and humane re- 
soluiion. as in the Franklin’s Tale. 
Most striking, as always, is the honesty 
and transparency of the references out 
from the study of literature to the 
experience of life. In such cases, 
Brewer will often use “we" when 
generalizing his own personal and 
moral views, as if modem English 
society were an integrated whole; 
some will disagree with him, but they 
will know where they stand. 

Winthrop Wetherbee, by contrast 
with Kane and Brewer, is writing more 
or less exclusively for those readers 
who read books on Chaucer. Approp- 
riately, his book is about the books 
that Chaucer would have expected his 
readers to have read in order to read 
properly his book on Troilus: "Chauc- 
er places his medieval version of a 
pagan love story in a context o( 
allusions to classical epic which deepen 
and complicate its meaning". The 
Vergitian perspective, for instance, 
reveals how Cnaucer creates a Troy 
forgetful of the realities of war and 
time, where the lovers may pursue 
their "false joys". The manner in 
which the narrator fives through his 
experience of the pagan world and 
wins ‘through to a Christian under- 
standing is given added signification by 
Dante’s account of the "conversion” of 
Statius in' Purgatorlo 25: Troilus's 
ascent shadows the narrator's. A 
whole series of (supposed) allusions to 
Dante in Book Three are parodic, 
invoking moments of enlightenment in 
Dante not shared by the narrator and 
thus raving added depth to the render- 
ing or the universe of paganism. 

More specifically, the invocation of 
Thesiphone at the beginning of-Troilus 
reminds us of the episode in Statius’s 
Thebaid where Oedipus calls upon 


Fiction 
before 
the novel 


English Prose Fiction 155&-1700: a 
critical history . 

byPaulSalzman 

Clarendon Press: Oxford. University 
Press, £25.00 
ISBN 01981280$ 3'. 

*■ ; 

“An overview of such a large area of 
literature is not simply a case of the 
indefatigable In pursuit of the unread- 
able. A little-known areea needs the 
services of a cartographer before cri- 
tics, theorists, students, and readers in 


writing, put 

□eni^^^ed material, it is as 
HgL^dr.yensible as ever," "old- 
vSfe-v v traditional V . in, its 
: but , with 

’ ^ of mind and 

1 - ' wl*)/iaJ^P" ven< i^ tp' ' new ideas 
1 Kept , Brewer's interest in 


curiously reserved for almost the last 
pogeof his book, Paul Sftlanan offers a 
Utilitarian justification for hiswork.As 
the map-maker . delimits territory, dis- 
tinguishes its features and marks avail- 
able routes through ]t, so it. is Dr 
Sajzman's business to define the coun- 
try of Elizabethan andd Stuart prose 
fiction, to describe its landscape and to 
indicate, how ye may move either 

chronologically, or generically from 
one-text to another.; . -j - iK 
This was a task well worth Unoeriek- 
ing, for no ^WstoricaTmfln AvaS 

previously available. Prow fictron be- 

{weeu Malory arid Defoe is, 1 as Dr 
Salzman! claims, « 

area, particularly as far to the 17th 
cenfory is concerned. We know pf the 
main works and practitioners andth^ 

' the genre underwent a trans tioq so 
radical as to be:a transformation,. but 

stds 

Industry which has enabled DjSalz- 
. S now to describe Ihese matters in 

SU HeSej's Ihe whole ijogc of Drtee 

IT «r y iy "eSSMS 

Ha to toe late' Rettorafioo pieces 


Thesiphone to curse his progeny: Ihe 
implication is of a dire outcome for 
Chaucer's story. Allusions to Procne 
as Vergil ushers Dante into Purgatory 
and v as Pandarus sets off to see 
Criseyde enable us to "contrast Pan- 
darus-s mission with Vergil’s": "this is 
not the world of the Commedia, and 
the quest on which wc are embarked is 
not a spiritual one; Pandarus is not 
Vergil, and the realm into which we 
are oeins led, with Criseyde at its 
centre, is not Purgatory". True 
enough: but there is no great enlight- 
enment in being told that two things, 
one would not have dreamt of compar- 
ing are not alike. 

with all its many subtle and sugges- 
tive comments, therefore, and with 
two excellent chapters (on Criseyde, 
and on Troilus) which barely mention 
other poets. Wctherbcc’s book is radi- 
cally flawed. He assumes the existence 
of borrowings and allusions which a 
recent book Dy Howard Schless shows 
to be, many of them, dubious; he 
supposes Chaucer's knowledge of the 
classical poets to be "as extensive and 
profound as Dante's”, a supposition 
which is simply not demonstrable; he 
eliminates the surface level of the 
narrative completely, by treating the 
narrator, in Donaldson's way, as a 
totally independent character, thus 
allowing himself, with his extensive 
knowledge of the classical poets, free 
play in the hitherto undisturbed under- 

{irowth of allusion. As a technique of 
Iterary interpretation, Wethcrbee’s 
method differs hardly at all from 
patristic criticism: St Augustine is 
simply replaced by Vcrgif, Statius, I 
Dante. 

Derek Pearsall 

Derek Pearsall is professor of medieval 
English studies at the Urn" versify of 
York. 


links with the French roman d'aveiu 
lure, heroic romance, nouvelle historic 

Jf ire nnd nouvelle galante, and the 
onger flights to Spanish picaresque. 

An appended bibliography of “all 
known extant works of fiction" pub- 
lished during the period, though 
perhaps not quite exhaustive - should 
not a text like Richard Baxter’s Poor 
Man's Family Book (1674) find a place . 
in it? - does offer us a far greater 
choice of destinations than any earlier 
itinerary./-, ... 

To complete so comprehensjve a 
survey within reasonable compfiss Dr 
Salzman has had to deny himself some 
things, notably contextual matters. 
The contribution of Puritanism to the 
development of realism and psycholo- 
gical characterization Is not pursued 
-(Bunyad is. Indeed, considered in 
almost complete isolation from his 
religious tradition), nor are the brev- 
ity, anti-romantic tone and Intrusive 
ironic narrators of Restoration novel- 
las discussed in terms of the age’s 
increasing scepticism, rationalism and 
materialism. And, although we are 
alerted to their significance, there is no 
detailed ar not of toe spread of 
literacy or of the speial composition of 
the fiction-reading publlc. . • 

Nor can Dr Salzman dilate at equal 
length upon all his texts. He has chosen 
to give less space to the major figures 
(Sidney, for example, receives but 
nine pages). If this means his treat- 
ment can at times appear flat and 
sketchy, the choice was nevertheless a 
wise one, for it frees him to bring to our 
attention little known fictions and,to 
' rehabilitate unjustly neglected.or de-: 

tided ones. Hi* catholIcF taste recon)* 

: 

( 1666 ) and suitor wefltirigly formless 
compilations- as'-The English Rogue 
(1665-71), but is most interesting in Its . 
response to the "pressure of reafity . 
upon r/th-centtiry romance; parUcu- ’ 

to^toe Catholic ’‘malignant" Sir, Perctf ; 
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ism necessarily the mo?t pojhted^re- . . 
• sponse to contemppraiy e: 

• Finally. Ihe publisher IS to be com- 

riteridccTfor lielpfally printintfjal'toe 

■ foot of the page annotation wnicli is a , 
Sry compendiiim : of relevant sefop* ; 
dary ihiierial. ;• •. ■' ^ 
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. nr Keeble is Jecturer in Engllshshtdlef . 
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A Dictionary of British and 
American Women Writers 
1660 to 1800 

Edited by JANET TODD 

In recent years there has been a growing Interest In women writers 
of the eighteenth century. These women - among them politicians, 
poets, astronomers and milkmaids - formed a ‘support network 1 to 
overcome the prejudices they faced as authors, although many of 
them were afraid to reveal their true identities. A Dlcttcmury of 
Britis/j and American Women Writers documents Ihe social status 
and patronage of these women. F4ich entry Includes n short 
bibliography, 

464 pages 

Hardback U416W50 3 AJOjOO 


Shelley’s Style 

WILLIAM KEACH 

Ibis introduction to a notoriously difficult poet is original enough 
to be of real value to the scholar, but fresh and comprehensive 
enough to attract uncommitted readers coming to Shelley for the. 
first time. Through an exposition of Shelley's idea of language as- 
reflected in his theoretical writings, and a close examination of his 
practice in Individual poems, Keach argues that LcavLs and others 
were wrong to dismiss the man whom Wordsworth recognized as 
'one of the best artists of us all: I mean In workmanship of style'. 

• 288 pages 

Hardback 0 416 30320 X X, 1 8.00 


The Theoretical Dimensions 
ofHenryJames 

JOHN CARLOS ROWE 

Drawing on James's reputation. John Carlos Rowo investigates the 
ways In which various theoretical approaches. formulate different 
conceptions of tHe.Oita/br author’. Rowe examines James from , the 
perspectives of the psychology of literary Influence, feminism, 
Marxism, psychoanalysis, literary phenomenology aad impres- 
sionism find reader-response Criticism, thereby transforming a '. 
literary monument Into the telling point rtf- Intersection for 
modern critical theories. 

320pages 

Hardback 0416 305600 £20.00 

Penshurst 

The semiotics of p face and the poetics of history 
i DON E WAYNfi 

Don E. Wayne undertakes a though t-pJro yoking comparative study 
pf Ben Jonson’s poem To Penshurst’ and the house Penshurst 
Place. He examines the contexts - social, moral, intellectual and 
psychological - that produced the two artifacts, and discusses the 
complex, often parallel Ideologies they embody. Students of 
Renaissance culture, architecture, literary methodology and 
cultural poetics wiiT And' this an original and absorbing analysis, 
t.. :. ’ -25.6 pages, Illustrated 

Hardttock .0 4 i6 38290 8 £20.00 


Protest and Reform 

. The British social narrative by women , 1827-1 867 
JOSEPH KESTNER 

The social hovel in nlnetccnth-centuiy Britain has been 
considered primarily the .effort' of male; writers. In a ground- 
breaking study. Joseph Kcstner . challenges that assumption, 
arguingtoat I r was a succession of female writers who initiated and 
advanced the tradition of using narrative fiction to register protest. ; 
expose abuses arid promote. reform. H|s. book w‘Jl promote a 
long-need cd‘ reassessment of the traditional canon of nineteen th- 
century literature, ‘ 

■ ^:240pages ! • ' '* 

• Hardback 0 416 394 10’ 8 & 15.00 
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REREADING 

LITERATURE 


GENERAL EDITOR 

TERRY EAGLETON 

The last decade has seen a striking proliferation of fresh 
methods and radical new approaches in literary theory and 
criticism, but the value and usefulness of these developments 
for the detailed business of criticism have not always been 
apparent. This series aims to show how the Insights of 
Marxism, feminism and deconstruction open up exciting new 
ways of reading the major work of the most commonly 
studied writers. 

CHARLES DICKENS Steven Connor 

192 pages, hardback £12.50 0 631 13441 7 
paperback £3.95 0 631 13512 X 

ALEXANDER POPE Laura Brown 

194 pages, hardback £12.50 0 631 13502 2 
paperback £3.95 0 631 13503 0 

EMILY BRONTfi James Kavanagh 

144 pages, hardback £1150 0 631 13506 5 
paperback £3.95 0 631135073 

FOR PUBLICATION IN SUMMER 1985 
W.H. Auden by Scan Smith • William Blake by Edward Larrlssy 
Alfred Tennyson by Alan Slnflew 


IN PREPARATION 

Charlotte Bront& by Heather Glen * Geoffrey Chaucer by Stephen Knight 
Daniel Defoe by GilHan Beer • George Eliot by Nell Hertz 
Thomas Hardy by John Goode • Henry James by J. Hlllb Milter 
John Milton by Catherine Belsey » William Shakespeare by Terry Eagfaton 
William Wordsworth by Graham Martin • W.B. Teats by Frank LencHcchla 


BASIL BLACKWELL- 


Selections from George Eliot’s Letters 

edited by Gordon S. Haight ' 

Haight has. collected ail the most interesting pans of George Eliot’s 
letters in a single volume, and provided a continuous narrative of the 
remarkable life of this controversial and brilliant woman. £2S.QQ 

i Textual Power . 

Literary Theory and the Teaching of English 

Robert Schofes .. . , ;•/ , y ' V 

In thhi path-breaking bobk/a major critic and theoretician of literature . 
considers the. relationship between the: English Curriculum andpost- 
structuralist textual theory: £13,95 •/. f 

T jhe Dlyidlrig Muse ~ ' 

: Iroagfesof Saired Disjunction in Milton's Poetry . . { . 

Sanford Budick :■ ‘ . '/. 

Budick reconciles divergent views of the role of imagery in Milton’s 
poems by contending that.Milton’s images affirm a process of percep- 
tipn that is both visual and conceptual: £18.00 

Milton, Pdet of Duality 1 : «• 

. A Stody of Semloiis in the Poetry! and the Prose. , : ' 1 

& A,. Shoaf 

Shoaf analyses semiotic structure in Milton's poetry and prose, arguing 
that Milton was a poet of duality because he was also a theologtenof 
monjsni. £17.00. * 

The Swan at the Well 
, Slwkespeafe Reading Chaucer .. 

.EvTatbol Donaldson. •' 

Ddnaldson points out some of the gr^a( subtlety and inultiplioiiy of 
meanings of Chaucer’s poe ms and argues that Shakespeare perceived 
complexity and Often teflected.it in his reworking of Chaucerian 
■miitiDr|Bua5,qo.;; , ■ 

Ren0jgsanc^ Tragedy.andtbeSenecari Tradition • 

.■ApicrV^Hviiege'-''::; ■ v : : >v.. : 

;Gordon Braden : t . : ' ^ : 

featjen relates $4necari tragedy, and its Itentfftance popularity 'to Jaiger 
• etertl? :rr pdliHcal; ioclftl, philosophical, and ipsyeholbmral: *- , ;iri the 
evolution of Western sensibility: £21.00 ; . ; . ' ; ■ /; .. -• 

Williom Faulkner: TirstEncpunters * v: ! .*■ ■ f 

■ ijfeiinth Brook# 'C . / : '# j x "% *. ' ■ ■; . ' ■: ;V ■ 
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The Correspondent Breeze: essays on 
English Romanticism 
byM.H. Abrams 

Norton, £19.95 
ISBN 0 393 01837 7 
Romanticism and Language 
edited by Arden Reed 
Methuen, £9.95 
ISBN 041638980 5 

The reader of these two books on 
Romantic poetry is caught between 
Scylla and Charybdis. On one side is 
Professor Abrams, rock solid, with his 
utterly dependable, beautifully writ- 
ten historical criticism, believing, os 
Lawrence Lipking has written, “in 
history, evidence, reason, meaning, 
authors, texts, himself". He stands, we 
arc told in the introduction, opposed 
to those critical theorists who find 
nourishment in viewing “an event in a 
text as the shifting of a persona across 
- the borders of a semantic field”; and, 
as if on cue, these theorists appear, in 
Arden Reed's collection of essays 
which "seek to displace our under- 
standing of literature as a representa- 
tional art form in order to characterize 
the manoeuvring? and interferences of 
the text'*. This is in order to "raise 
questions about the texture of Roman- 
tic literature, about its intertextual 
relations, and about the irredudbility 
of the signs in which Romantic thought 
is encoded”. 

There could be no clearer examples 
of our current critical divisions than 
these two books, and the fact that they 
are both concerned with Romanticism 
is no accident. Romantic poetry is 
it$elfso various, so fertile in suggestion 
and reference, that It can fruitfully bp 
approached in a number gf different 
ways. It con be seen, .as Professor 
Abrams has most nobly and notably 
‘ done, as an outstanding period of 
literary history; or it can be seen as a 
number of astonishing texts, whose 


tion?". 


Professor Abrams’s essays, col- 
lected here, are the sidc-chnpels to his 
twin-towered edifice of The Mirror 
and the Lamp and Natural Siuiematur- 
alism (the image comes from the 
felicitous introduction by Jack Stillin- 
ger). Most of them are well known, but 
not all of them are easily accessible, 
and their collection into one volume is 
welcome. “English Romanticism; the 
spirit of the age", for instance, still 
seems the best account that has so far 
been written of the influence of the 
French Revolution on English poetry, 
and not every library possesses 
Romanticism Reconsidered, where it 
appeared in 1963. The large canvas, 
the grand overview, is what suits 
Professor Abrams best: he is ex- 
traordinarily skilful in assembling a 
great deal of material to bear on a 
subject, without losing sight of the 
main lines of development. All sorts of 
detail is present, but the reader never 
feels that he cannot see the wood for 
the trees. 

Professor Reed and his colleagues 
go in for new ideologies und new 
styles. Sometimes this is exciting: read- 
ing the essays can be like steering 
towards the whirlpool for a dare. At 




to the practitioners of post-structural-* 
1st criticism. Not so long ago, the New 
Critics were inclined to emphasize Jhe 
autonomous and unified qualities of a 
successful poem;, now the . most 
fashionable readings suggest differ- 



Worda worth’s Sec pod Nature: a study 
: of the poetry and politics 
1 by Jahuijt. Chandler . ... 

University of CHiiago Press i £27.50’ 
and£13.75 

ISBN 0226 10080 f and 10 0812 

In 1833 Wordsworth told an; American 
visitor thatl"although h? was known to 
the world Only as a poet, he Had given 
twelve hours though; to the conditjon 


. . always interested in social structures, 
in ; how : things were effected through 
power, md influence; in ideology -! in 
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by Orville Dewey that the people “ 
not fit to govern themselves". But 


relation between this and Worda- 
;... worth's, poetical journey ha* never 
been clear. The received viqw seems 
to be that Wordsworth's first creative 
period, roughly 1790-1796, was as 
dominated by left-wing politics aB his 
third period frpm roughly 1807 on- 
wards was by those, of the right, and 
that in both the politics damaged the 
poetry. Only In the “great decade” In 
between was Woiriswortli true to bis 
poetic genius.. This Wordsworth, so 
we story goes, withdrew, Uke Col- 
eridge, “almost tqtajly from the con- 
sideration 'of w<med/af£. causes, which 
are infinitely complex and uncertain, 
to muse on fundamental and general 
causes end In SQ doing produced his 
finest work,; . • -• ; ;; r 

■ ^There ls.piiuch tfutW ih' this account. 

of rouree. but it promotes two uhhelp- 
. M ideas, gamely, that Wordsworth’S 
‘“•.being yisionftry and/or 
thus 
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Ihe novelty imW 
Richard Macksey's essay on KeauS 
instance, has a pretentious wS 5 
saying something which is notJ 
original, in spite of the intercS 
comparison with Wallace StS 
Mary Jacobus s essay on Roi 
prose on the other hand, is 
about Umb and Hazlitt. and 2 
them both to Wordsworth in a S 
which is new and helpful. AlsoorijS 
is Professor Reed’s own curious^ 
clever essay on The Ancient MarZ 
punning on “Rime/Rhyme". Puns *5 
other verbal homologies are imports 
in this collection, apris Derrida' 
Frances Ferguson, for example, note, 
Shelley’s “Arvc raves" in Mont Blent 
und Jerome Christensen plnyson iW 
erty and propriety in an essay 6a 
Coleridge. Such puns are the new took 
of the critic: they contain twists and 
turns of meaning, give a leverage ^ 
indctcrminacies, allow a state ofiKp. 
live interpretation. Such negatives are 
important too; Timothy Bahii, in hk 
essay on "Wordsworth’s Rhetorical 
Theft", deals at one point with the 
same “correspondent breeze" imiie 
used by Professor Abrams in a famous 
essay, and for Bnhti it shows “the 
negativity of Wordsworth's language, 
grammatical and rhetorical forms ol 
negntion and qualification that undo- 
cut the representation of a dude, 
identifiable meaning". Such an unto 
cutting of representation is a common 
feature of many of these essays: they 
transform questions of narrative Into 
questions of grammar and syotaa. 
Susan Wolfson, for instance, spectacu- 
larly alters Keats’s “Ode on n Orton 
Urn" in this direction, asking “Whi 
nouns and verbs are these?" 

The question is not as daft as h 
sounds. It points to a concern for the 
text which, at its best, leads to some 
close, intricate, and successful Rid- 
ings of specific passages. It is prrtum 
inevitable, given tnese particular 
Romantic poems, that these readings 
are all firmly directed towards indeter- 
minacy, towards a condition in which 
the reader “is forced to oscillate be- 
tween the alternatives in a perpetual 
either/or". It's a funny phrase thil- 
“forded to oscillate": typical of a kind 
of benign authoritariansism which gov- 
erns this volume, an almost ag£reciw 
certainty about uncertainty. Tneswe 
of what Derrida cnllcd "undcddriii- 
ity" is evoked by Professor Rcrdinte 
essay, and one of the curiosities of tw 
volume is that the contributors jwww 
be so decided about it. But Indeter- 
minacy, by its very nature, makes for 
exciting reading; and the sl u *"f J" 
Romantic poetry would do^wdlio 
keep both of these books in 
steering between them with wnat coa- 
monsense and care he can muster-’ 


J. R. Watson 



formulate his own profound 
dered conservative po*l® n, . i _ 
Burke “Man, in his moral ^ 
becomes in his progress through 
croaturo of prejudice - a creature « 
opinions - n creature of habits, aod 
sentiments growing out of them, it** 
form our second nature . • • 
Wordsworth. 77 iePre/«dethusbcc^ 
es both a testimony to the savliJP?*: 

of man’s “second nature and ^r-j 

scioux articulation of the casesp^ 
everything that the earlier uriojtk*. 
Wordsworth had believed In. Tn 
to Duty and the Intimations ^ 
not laments tor lost Innocent 
potter but recognitions of 
strength. Michael is not a 
Nature, . but about aecona. p . . m 
those habits and affections w 
us to opr kind and to the ^ 

. In drawing out the ip 1 P^* , | . ^ 

Wordsworth’s deep 

Chandler succeeds In i iHumWJjngJJ 
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Love 

interest 

^dorian Women's Fiction: marriage, 
freedom and the individual 
by Shirley Foster 

Croon Helm, £17.95 
1SBN07099 1031 2 

Erw and Psyche: the representation of 
personality in Charlotte Bronte, 

Charles Dickens, and George Eliot 
by Karen Chase 

Methuen, £12.95 and £5.95 
ISBN 0 416 365108 and 36520 5 
Charlotte Bronte and Sexuality 
by John Maynard 

Cambridge University Press, £19.50 
ISBN 0521 26181 3 

in his autobiography Trollope re- 
coded how dlfncuft it was to make a 
novel “interesting or successful” with- 
out including a romantic element in the 
story. "I tried it once with Miss 
Mackenzie", he observes ruefully, 
"but I had to make her fall in love at 
list”. Not every novelist felt quite as* 
constrained by popiular taste as Trol- 
lope did. but none the less they were 
all fascinated by lave, as, obviously, 
are many of their modern critics. Ro- 
mance, the guises ft can assume, and 
the fictional strategies novelists 
adopted when writing about it are all 
prominent concerns in these three 
boob. 

Shirley Foster's aim in Victorian 
Womens Fiction is to disclose the 
conflict fait by certain women novelists 
between “matrimonial ideolosies” and 
tbe aspirations that often matte a life of 
singleness seem an enticing alternative 
to marriage. Foster outlines the sodaf 
wd Ideological framework within 
which these writers were working, and 
. then concentrates on individual cases. 
Separate chapters are devoted to well- 
bom figures (Charlotte Bronte, Mrs 
Oaskell and George Eliot) and also to . 
Ibe less familiar, nameiy Mrs Crai* 
and Elizabeth Sewell. By treating 
majoratid minor writers alongside one. 
Mother, Foster brings out the variety 
“ response to be found in “female, 
“ton , and she amplifies this further 


ucraiuinc jcws- 

Miy, and Charlotte Yonge, a writer 
who managed to envisage content- 
.^i rather than misery, as (he splns- 

jj! *°nre respects, the lesser known 
wten emerge ad the more daring. 


Sense and 


Foster contends that Sewell's direct 
examination of the single woman’s 
possibilities was more relevant to her 
contemporaries than Bronte’s Villette. 
And a writer like Mrs Gaskell is shown 
to trent spinsterhood with power and 
originality, not in her major navels, 
but in smaller scale works - Cranford, 
Cousin Phillis, and a handful of short 
pieces narrated by unmarried women 
whose activity as storytellers is safd to 
mitigate the pains or personal isola- 
tion. Foster argues points like these 
convincingly, drawing on letters, di- 
aries and other non-ncdonal material 
to demonstrate how personal experi- 
ences affected the views individual 
writers expressed in their fiction. So. 
although all of the novelists considered 
are seen as displaying "ambivalence” 
(a word Foster badly overworks, along 
with its counterpart “dichotomy"), 
each one offers a variant of the conflict 
between “unorthodox” and “conserva- 
tive” impulses according to her own 
circumstances. And here, apparently, 
there is nothing like happiness in love 
when it comes to preserving traditional 
ideals. Foster’s closing assertion that, 
“Secure in her own happiness, Eliot 
the unconventional woman speaks 
with the voice of female orthodoxy” 
may not endear her (or Eliot) to 
radical feminists, but it is refreshing in 
its, admission of the ease with wmch 
Ideologies tumble In the face of strong 
personal emotion. 

Emotion also features in > Karen 
Chase's Eros and Psyche , though it is 
part not only of the subject-matter but 
of the book's method, while exploring 
the relationship between energy ana 
form in such novels as Jane Eyre, 
Vie Pickwick Papers, Bleak House and 
Mlddlemarch, Cnase keeps in play the 
feelingB involved in the reading experi- 
ence. Particular emphasis is given to 
the “expressive organization” of each 
work, and Chase does not try to 
explain away differences between 
novelists. Instead of reductive categor- 


ies, we are offered delicate analyses: 
she contrasts Jingle’s "undifferenti- 
ated energy" in Pickwick with Sam 
Weller's Function as a truth-teller; 
traces motifs of confinement and expo- 
sure in Jane Eyre\ examines Dickens's 
resolution of the problem of self and 
society through ms “vision of the 
harmonious family”, and finally leads 
us through the intricate shifts between 
inward and outward perspectives in 
Middlemarch. Rather than presenting 
conclusive arguments. Chase is dealing 
withjKrsanaUty as a quality of fiction, 
not just as a topic within it: this is a 
kina of doableness which is difficult to 
handle well but which comes over 
persuasively in this study, largely be- 
cause of the deft way Chase incorpo- 
rates references to 19th-century in- 
terest in mesmerism, phrenology, 
psychology, and other theories of 
personality. 

“Eros", so multifaceted a figure in 
Chase’s study, has much narrower 
significance in John Maynard's Char- 
lotte Bronte and Sexuality, which is 
simultaneously wordier 'and more 
monotonous. Covering Bronte's entire 
career, from the juvenilia to Villette, 
Maynard depicts ner as someone who, 
"as much as a D. H. Lawrence or a 
Henry Miller clearly made it her 
business to be a student of sexual 
experience”. Maynard takes as ax- 
iomatic the contention that the 20th 
century's “fuller discourse on sexual- 
ity" has provided the kind of enlighten- 
ment the poor confused old Victorians 
lacked. As a result, he feels obliged to 
see In Bronte prefigurations of rreud 
and Havelock Ellis, and in her fiction, 
processes akin to those of psychother- 



Hetty and Adam Bede, a photo 
graph by Julia Margaret 
Cameron, 1874. 


apy; he expects us to Gnd it “impor- 
tant” that even the early, unpublished 
tales don’t contain “Masters and John- 
son descriptions", and eagerly offers 
alternatives in the form of “sexual 
metaphors" or what at one point he 
actually calls “dirty talk". An immense 
fuss is made each time a male character 
is caught smoking a cigar. Somewhere 
amid all this nonsense, Maynard has 
ideas about Bronte’s distinctive brand 
of romance that might have proved 
Interesting had he not been so busy 
finding anticipations of D. H. Lawr- 
ence one minute, of Alex Comfort the 
next, and then, in a final rush near the 
endof the book, of late James, Proust, 
Joyce, Woolf, Lowry, Bellow and, it 
must be presumed, any other 20th- 
century novelist of the .‘'inner Ufe”. In 
: Us blitte assumption that the Bronte 
we see from our “more optimistic 
century” i». Ill t9th-ceritiiry woihah, 
starved for love and experience 1 : mak- 
ing (he best of things wlihdut a Kinsey 
or “oven 3 Peyton Place?, Mayhard s 
praise of hdr “extraordinary accom- 

R Ushment” is a dubious favour to say 
le least. 

Valerie Shaw 

■ Dr Shaw h lecturer In English at the 
University of Edinburgh. 
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A- ;J. Smith published ari. in- ' 
much anthologized article 
“The iExtasie" entitled 
ine.MetBDhvsics of Love”. •• In -which ’ 


new self-awareness” and seek to "re- 
solve the perpetual dilemma of being 
who hunger for absolutes in a world of 
contingency". Renaissance love poet- 
ry throughout Smith’s new' book is 
seen as metaphysically serious, ex- 
ploratoryj a mode of dialectic rather 
than rhetoric. ... 

At a time when poststructuralut 
criticisrit has. sought to dethrone the 
author and when the Study of Ideology 
and rhetorical strategy sjsems largely to 
have Supplanted what used to bo called 
the history of. ideas; Smith’s approach, 
in its liberal humanist assumptions and 

.. ... l j: mIimu nMilah.«l<drillS. 


against the eternal; it offers us the 
very effort of the struggle to expert-: 
ence |n the terms of a systematic 
. belief. 

Vaughan, though not in any convene 
tional sense: a love poet, fits into his 
scheme because, as a Christian 
hermetist, he presents in his poems ,a 
sacramental universe in which the 
principle of love, is an animating force, 


n B inlT w iT CQ P 08lU00 8».a6kllful and 
rtjYQlYed 'presentation: of Renalss- 
E ^^odpjacea; The . scholars ’ 
■, ar B ue ti - then, was with 
■offi; Wd; patient djsclp!ind “tO- 
t? hS #;filU technical. context,- apd • 
material sources”:- anything . 
2552 Material, any talk of poems, 
iJT tetero of* an Intense personal j 
Wfthce^j whs'bcVoddJ’ tne ipate' 


ill 113 UMMUl iiuiuwi «***■ — ■ — — 

its Amoidian criteria of higMerioUs- 
ness. seems in some ways a relief of the 
past. But the great strength of -The 
Metaphysics of Love is that it shows 
hoW ideas can be brought to life in 
noetry. The hook is in. no sense a 
systematic study of its t0 plc^&ncj 


es "Renaissance love poetj 
idfosyncratically as poetry which seeks 
In an interesting way to explore the 
problematical ' relationship between •• 

-the corporeal and the spiritual . Donne ■ 
2,d Kfilton, together; with Dante 


; editing^the Penguin 
i ;tewbrkitig material 

lo an extended study of 
pbetrVIn which Don- 
alwjwdttel role, nas reversed his 
N<w Dbnne in "The 

"frnagin&tiye- 


imaginative embodiment to the Inter. 

hal war. between sense and spirit. 

aim throughout ‘is . to redifine the tenn 

“metaphysical poetry" to accompiO* ; 

date Mlftoir and Dante ■as well as 

Donne, as . a' poetry \n . wh ¥L ® 

matter. As be says, speaking about the 

poetryfa metaphysical, in the 
sense that ft enacts a constant 
attempt to bush experience to> 
frpnscendental conclUrions.to ihold 
the momentary and temporal 


filling all creation and acting as a 
counterweight to the human tendency 
to ajnk Into dust, blindness. and de- 

: *^Bv'enVqhi? tteatmont Of intellecttiiti 
I backgrowl ds -J.f hdre afe abort, packed 
discussions of Fldreritlhe neopfatdn-.' 
ism, herinetlc philosophy. and.'Re- 

naissance Aristotelianism - Smith 

shows a preference for those theorists •. 
whb seek in some way to tecondle, 
-sense and [spirit father ; than polarize 
the two. AS a result, Petrarch, Sidnev, 
and Spencer «^ve less attenhon Ju 
the study than one would have-ex-i 
pected, and the sliucture of the book, ; 

^series of la^clyindependenteHaw. 

■ on major ..Writers ppd on ; mtelteclMd . 

traditions, ‘emerges Rraduwiy.ro the 
. ! c»mse bf the''work..%ut 

. miaht Irish; at times for a floner hand 
, S&ng tbo urgument, W » 
rich in quotation and wnsUiv^com 
nrbrides invaluable eX* 


of Love in. 'its jrainterprciauu,^ w* - 

titerary tradition is an impressive feat 
of schorarly synthesis, . , : . . 

; Warren CheraaiUc ’ 

; hr Chemdlk is senior lectured 
• llsh at Queen Mary College, jjondon. . 
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Languid 

interest 


Siegfried Sassoon Diaries £923-1925 
edited by Rupert Hart-Davis 
Faber, £12.95 
1SBN0571 13322 3 

The third volume of Siegfried Sas- 
soon's published diaries is less interest- 
ing than its predecessors. The wartime 
diaries contain immediate accounts of 
episodes inter recreated in Sassoon's 
poems or autobiographical writings. 
The diaries for 1920-22 show his 
reentry into civilian life, when he was 
celebrated as a “war poet” and moved 
freely though rather uneasily in (he 
Lunaon literary world. 

In this latest volume we sec Sassoon 
in the mid-twenties taking writing very 
seriously, wanting desperately to be a 
writer, but. in effect, not having 
enough to write about. He was dis- 
posed therefore to regard the diary 
itself as a form of literary urt; the 


seriously, spent a lot of time polishing 
them, reproduced them in his diaries 
and recorded the particulars of their 
periodical publication and his friends’ 
admiring comments. For all that, they 
remain no more than smooth exercises 
in a manner somewhere between the 
Georgian and the Parnassian. Sassoon 

f juotes with some irritation a letter 
rom the poet and critic. Vivian dc Sola 
Pinto, who had been his sccond-in- 
. command on the Western Front. Pinto 
thought that a collection of Sassoon's 
recent poems showed “exquisite art”, 
but lacked the faith and passion to be 
found in Shakespeare and Donne: 
“We seem incapable of it now. You 
hod it for a moment during the war, but 
now there is only a fine technique and 
the languid interest of a half-amused 
spectator". Pinto was dead right. 

The diaries have their touches of 
human interest, as in Sassoon’s 
smouldering dislike of (he Australian 
poet W. J. Turner, in whose house he 
had a room, and to whom he lent 
money and did not get it back. There 
are pleasnnt descriptions of literary 
encounters, with Thomas Hardy and 
Robert Bridges. Arnold Bennett nnd 
T. E. Lawrence. Sassoon was a great 
conccrt-gocr and diner-out, and there 
is far too much about his responses to 
music and meals. He acquired a motor- 
car and spent a lot of time touring 
round England, visiting many country 


itself as a form of literary urt; the 
present volume is based on fair copies 
he made in 1931 and 1932 of his diaries 
from 1923-25; having niade them he 
apparently destroyed (he originals. In 
an entry in April 1925 Sassoon throws 
out the tentative suggestion that “a 
modem diary might be more interest- 
ing to posterity than most modern 
novels”. The present diary may not 
have been actually revised by Sassoon 
-though he was in the habit of doing so 
when he incorporated his diaries into 
his autobiographies - but he did add 
footnotes, and it is noticeable that 
there arc scarcely any references to his 
Itomosexuality, in contrast to the 
frankness of the 1920-22 diaries, when 
he did not have publication some- 
where at the back of hi$ mind. 
Sassoon took his poems very 
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' £12.50 ..Clarendon Press 0 19 818519 7 : . 
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The TBeaut^ of Inflections 

Li|6raty Ihyestigatioiis in historical Method and Theory . 
Jerome McGann : i.iMy..' 

Jn the studiwi assembled here, the author seeks to reintegrate the broad 


now, raging 



houses; driving in a manner that 
sometimes recalls Mr Toad; “Driving 
home 1 collided with a dog-cart going 
full speed, but only touched the horse's 
shoulder and did no damage”. 1 
Sassoon's combination of a solemnly 
self-absorbed tone and unimportant 
material also at times suggests The 
Diary of a Nobody. ‘The head waiter 
at the Maid's Head had the nspect of an 
ex-quartermaster-sergeant ... He 
was inclined to bully me, but I assumed 
hauteur and he became respectful” - 
and it is pleasant to see that Sassoon 
had the self-knowledge to notice this 
quality for himself. In one of the last 
entries, for December 16, 1925, he 
wrote “Deaf man from Whlteley's 
called this morning and put rubber 
tubing on the windows, which were 
very draughty fa very Pooterish en- 
try)”. Fortunately, before much longer 
Sassoon was to turn his self- absorption, • 


Siegfried Sassoon 

to better literary effect. In 1928 he 
published Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting 
Man, the first of the volumes of 
fictionalized auotobiography about 
“George Sherston”, which were in 
time to be followed by the directly 
autobiographical sequence beginning 
with The Old Century. 

Bernard Bergonzi 

Bernard Bergonzi is professor of Eng- 
lish at the university of Warwick. 

Anxiety of 
influence 

Victorian and Modern Poetics 
by Carol T. Christ 
University of Chicago Press, £13. 60 
ISBN 0226 104583- 

Carol T. Christ takes issue with those 
critics 
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The English Language 
by Robert Burchfield 
Oxford University Press, £9.50 
IS BN 0 19219173 X 

Much of the output of this country’s 
English language scholarship this cen- 
tury has been the work of outsiders - 
people who origins are not in the 
British establishment. Robert Burch- 
field, editor of the Oxford English. 
Dictionary Supplement, grew up in 
New Zealand, and this book Is likely 
to supplant Pearsall Smith’s 1912 
book of the same name which he first 
read as a Wanganui schoolboy in 
1937, and to take its place along- 
side Randolph Quirk's The Use of 
English (1962) as a landmark in the 
popular exposition of the subject. It 
has already been widely noticed, and 
comes to us with a dust-jacket embla- 
zoned with a commendation from 
Anthony Burgess which I would de- 
scribe as “fulsome” if 1 thought there 
were still any consensus on the mean- 
ing of that word. Certainly this is a 
fascinating and instructive book, des- 
tined to run to many editions, so some 
constructive criticisms will be in order. 

The first is in respect of its intended 
audience. Burchfield is politely critical 
of Chomskyan analysis. He writes of 
“despotic professors of linguistics” 
who have “taken the subject beyond 
the reach of intelligent laymen”, and 
implies the likelihood that the general 
public will prefermstead “the battered 
old grammars which they used at 
school”. But for twenty years or more 
our intelligent I ay folk have been 
trained up in schools without any solid 
English grammatical background at 
all, whether from battered textbooks 
or any other kind, and they may even 
lack the knowledge of the parts of 
speech which Burchfield found in a 
six-year-old girl in the 18th century. To 
these readers this book makes very few 
concessions. Sixth-formers and under- 
graduates will be only a few pages, info 

insistence on- continuity involves an 
Inevitable sacrifice _of subtlety, when 
she comes -to draw her argument 
together. For example , the contention 
that “to escape the limitation of the 
■individuaLftan., yjfitoria/L poets and 
critics urgea scrupulous attention Id 
objects as they really are”'- receives 
adequate support from Ruskin, but is 
hardly confirmed by Professor Christ's 
treatment of Pre-Raphaelite poetry, 
where a brief glance at Rossetti's “The 
Wood$purge* r leads to tjie impossibly 
wide, generalization that this " - 


English specialists - may be daunts 
by his allusions to Sloane-RangerW 
Sunday SuppJement prose, arid Tfe 
Mltford factor”. A glossary (as weS 
a vastly improved index) in the second 
edition, please. IU 

Inevitably, there is much on ihe 
subject of prescription, on which be 
writes with amiable commonsena 
but his own prescriptions often seen! 
as arbitrary as anyone else’s. Insistence 
on the old rule for less/fewer flies in the 
face of contemporary practice even 
among the highly educated. He would 
have a much stronger case in arguing 
for the maintenance of important fun* 
tional distinctions if he chose to Baht 
on dis/uninterested, and the newuead- 
ers’ current diffuse/de-fuse, and reti- 
cent which is now invading the spaced 
reluctant. Often, as he admits frankly 
prescriptions are simply a matter of 
taste, and “good taste, however inde- 
finable it may be, is a prize worth 
having”. But nowhere do we get any 
clear statement of when and how some 
forms of taste come to be accepted as 
“good”, or is there any clear account of 
the relative power, as models, of 
individuals, institutions or social 
groups. 

By implication it emerges tbt 
education is one of the institutions 
which promote linguistic taste,- and 
educated people one of the social 
groups involved. This makes it the 
more surprising that there is no discus- 
sion of the connection between diffe- 
rent types of schools and the establish- 
ment of a linguistic standard, especial- 
ly a spoken standard. Here the public 
schools after 1870, the elementary 
schools from the 1890s and the new 
secondary schools after 1902 played i 
crucial role, which Is simply neglected, 
as is also the role of the universities. 
Even the rise and decline pf the 
“Oxford-er(s)” (nigger, champen) 
fails to get a mention. That Latin hu 
“ceased to be a source of self-evident 
support in matters of grammar’ is 
acknowledged, but not linked eausatfr 
to the place of Latin in schooUssd 
universities - whose changed prMun* 
dation of Latin had significant (but 
unremarked) repercussions on The 
pronunciation of Latin words in Bul- 
lish. This disappearance of -Lata 
from most schools' also renders ,m 
workable Burchfield’s heavy proscrip- 
tion of “classical plurals construed is 
singulars", as the fate of data showed* 
decade ago, and ns media shows uni- 
versally today. ;• 

For the period from the 8th century 
up to 1776 there Is plenty of acknow- 
ledgement of social factors such 
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Cm' Centennial Studies: essays 
presented to Donald Greene In the 
etitennia] year of the University of 
Southern California 
edited by Paul J. Korshln and 
Robert R. Alien 

University Press oF Virginia , $27.50 
ISBN 0813910307 

A few weeks ago in these pages 
Bernard Crick was musing on the 
origins of that Familiar institution, the 
academic conference. The festschrift is 
the conference’s printed equivalent; a 
hardback blend of celebration and 
scholarship, an opportunity to renew 
old feuds and friendships, an occasion 
for bright yOung scholars to mingle 
with their mentors. Like conferences, 
festschrifts are often, disappqinting. 


but not this one. Confnsingly entitled 
Greene Centennial Studies (it is the 
University of Southern California’s, 
centenary, mot Donald Greene’s), 
these essays honour* a man Whose 

E 'ound influence on the study of 
-century literature they demons- 
trate. . 

Prefatory essays by Paul Korshln, 
Harvey Goldstein and James Howald 
briefly sketch the character and career 
of Greene who, in 1970, was principal- 
ly responsible for the formattbn of the 
American Society for Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury Studies. But this is no pious 
volume of homage, for, as we are 
frequently reminded, Greene has been 
no stranger to controversy. His writ- 
ings have often taken the form of 
assaults on established scholarly myths 
and bristle with learned polemic. 
There is a fitting iconoclasm in the tone 
of several of these essays gathered in 
Us bondtir. Maximilian Novak, tack- 
one of Greene’s oWh favourite 
targets, the “Augustan" niyth, quotes 


kkrprefattMB of Shakespeare! 
rah Academy Shakespeare lectures 
by Kehneth Muir 
Qatendon Press: Oxford University 
Pick, £15.00 
ISBN 019 81293$ X . 

Martel Bradbrook on Shakespeare 
fatwster Press, £14.95 and £4.95 \ 
gBN 0 71Q8 0679 5 and 0687 6 

Shakespeare- Lecture of 

'ESihffik Acadimy is a venerable 


Greene's observation that "the period 
in question was more Augustinian than 
Augustan”, and goes on to argue that 
Augustanism was merely “one of the 
many disguises of an Age of Disguise”. 

Gae Holladay and O.M. Brack 
attempt “to translate Johnson's atti- 
tude towards patronage from myth 
into reality". The myth stems from 
Johnson’s notorious rebuke to Ches- * 
terfieid and from his equally well 
known definition of patron in ihe 
Dictionary: “commonly a wretch who 
supports with insolence and is paid 
with flattery”. The reality; as they 
demonstrate, is that Johnson not only 
received but also frequently distri- 
buted patronage to fellow writers. 
Charlotte Lennox, Charles Burney 
and Oliver Goldsmith were just three 
of the many authors whose works 
Johnson helped to promote with sub- 
scriptions, dedications, revisions and 
by using his influence with booksellers. 
Hoyt Trowbridge broaches the 
tendentious issue of intentionality in 
an interesting study of “Reasoned 
rhetoric” in the Rambler, arguing that 
Johnson's moral vocabulary repre- 
sents a “distillation of empiricism . 

Donald Davie's article on the “Dis- 
affection of the Dissenters under 
George IH” is an eloquent counter- 
blast against the vulgar orthodoxy that 
tends to identify religious dissent with 
political dissension. Carefully examin- 
ing Dissenting attitudes in England at 
the time of the American Revolution, 
Davie presents that interesting para- 
dox, tiie loyal Dissenter, such as John 
Merivale of Exeter; “a sturdy consci- 
entious Dissenter of the old school; 
combining with his dissent an absolute 
horror or radicalism and disloyalty.” 
Paul Korshin’s witty but sadly brief 
essay “Johnson and . . continues 
Greene’s attacks on the Boswellian 
hijack of Johnson's reputation. Even 
today, he argues, scholars are more 
preoccupied with Johnson's personal, 
rather than his literary relationships. 
Taking the year 1751 as his example, 
Korshln demonstrates that a study of 
the sources for the Rambler essays can 
offer ample evidence to question the 
orthodox view that they were last- 
minute, spur-of-the-moment composi- 
tions. 

All these are welcome nnd re- 
freshing attempts at de-mythologizing, 
but just occasionally the provocative 
tone of some 'articles seems to gener- 


endless struggle with problem's of 
identity and truth in fris works: 
Grivelet makes a timely reflection on 
the tendency of modern critical analy- 
sis to “encourage the dangerous confi- 
dence that the overall indisputable 
meaning of the work can be rationally 
determined.” At a less philosophical 
level, M. C. Bradbrook and M. M. 
Mahood investigate the making of the 
plays, one in terms of the traditional 
repertoire of stage-spectacle at 
Shakespeare’s disposal and the other 
by “a ..celebration of Shakespeare's 
inspired carelessness”, examining 
those loose ends and false starts pre- 
served in the texts. revealing 
Shakespeare In the very act of com- 
position. Turning our, attention to 
Shakespeare’s treatment, of. politics 
and political man, L. C. Knights and 


ectively adopt a 


ate more heat than light. H. K. 
Miller’s analysis of Moll Flanders as a 
religious romance is a tongue-in-cheek 
assault on a wide range of modem 
critical theories, designed to rescue 
“the book that Defoe's contempor- 
aries read” from the mire of psycholo- 
gical, sociological and structuralist 
approaches. Lester Crocker’s retro- 
spective survey of the last 10 years 
of Enlightenment studies has the long- 
suffering asperity of a school report. 
From among the "turmoil and almost 
unmanageable proliferation” of 18th- 
century studies he singles out a few of 
the more prominent works for praise 
or blame, freely handing out gammas 
and deltas to distinguished fellow scho- 
lars and peppering his report with terse 
asides; '‘poorly written”, “long and 
turgid”, "pretentious". As Crocker 
himself acknowledges, the American 
Society for Eighteenth-Century Stu- 
dies has become something of a haven 
for neo- conservatives who, taking 
Johnson and Burke as their mascots, 
pride themselves on their robust, no- 
nonsense approach to scholarship. 
Korshin writes approvingly of 
Greene’s unfashionable support for 
-Eisenhower, and several contributors 
engage in ritualistic bouts of Foucault- 
b ashing and Derrida-stalking. 

Yet not all the essays in this volume 
are controversial in tone. Gwin Kolb's 
article on the reception of Rasselas \ 
adds a further carefully researched 
instalment to his Iona sequence -of 
similar pieces, and Paul Alkon's study 
of Johnson and Chronology” de- 
velops some of the interesting pre- 
occupations of his book Defoe and 
Fictional Time. 

With contributions from Jean Hag- 
strum, R. F. Brissenden, Robert 
ShackJeton, Howard Weinbrot, 
Robert Hopkins and others this fest- 
schrift of 25 essays is unusually rich 


who, in true Johnsonian fashion, has 
endeavoured to combine the activities 
of lively dispute and “talking for I 
victory” with a spirit of fellowship and 
clubbability. 

David Nokes 

Dr Nokes is lecturer In English at 
King's College London. 


trained as a literary critic to find hiir 
tipadmirable,” 'Hunter-; observes] 


observes) 


a love tragedy arid Hunter- focuses 1 
upon it In the context of jire- , 
Shakespearian representations of .the, 
black man and the wider Renaissance 
debate about the nature of civil [ration. 

Muriel Bradbrook’s Academy Lec- 
ture, “Shakespeare’s Primitive Art", is 
also included m the collection of essays 
drawn from her long and prolific study 
of Shakespeare. She writes elegantly 
and bears her learning lightly, but she 
brings to the plays and poems a deep 
and wide-ranging {cnowledge of the 
social and* artistic milieu in. which 
Shakespeare worked. This collection 
contains illuminating forays into the 
personal and professional circumst- 
ances of Shakespeare's career, his 
indebtedness to bis contemporaries 1 
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retails its provocative . 
lave acquired a cm? 
W'XJna EUis-Fermor's . 
he Dramatist” (1948), , , 
te-starertient of the 
conception-,/. of 
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^’continuity and contrast,. • 
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to the ready- 
of , his age, while 
cuwarus pun i». out -the- opposite, dan- 
ger of importing the modem sense: of; 
mao’s alienation fiom so^ety info the 
tensions between - person and , public 
office in. the ploys, . ]' . J 

' The volume ends with two lectures ■ 
on Hamlet and two on Othellp< Harold 
Jenkins's closely-argued analysis or 
Hamlet’s attitude to Ophplia, a by- 
product of what was then, work-in- 
progress for his monumental Arden 
edition of the tragedy, foakes an 
effective foil to C. S. Lewis’s entertain- 

.ass®® 

. G/K, Hunte}. Bdth regard himsy^ 
pathetically (“1 feat that one h * s to 

. Auewiditionof A. C BradleyVlS^ 

introduction by John’ Brown, 
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approach, 4 his fine understanding of 
tfteSays as texts for performance and 
the mear' and engaging manner ■ m 
. wjuch he presented his JiScovenes. It 
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- from th^ page to the stage 

The Text & Performance series examines classic dramatic texts as theatre 
and as literature 

Teachers of Shakespeare ought to welcome this series, one that offers a 
sustained attempt to present the work of literary critics and theatre directors as 
complimentary rather than mutually exclusive . 1 ■ drama B roadsheet 

’Iriformdtive, pro vocative arid maul of pill highly readable .... the series . 

. could run and rpjp.*r •. the times educational supplement 
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a suit of clothes whjch we would not 
weir today, thd cmaUty^of lhMolh, 
and. the workmanship could haf oiy ™ 
bettered: rind ^achieyemenuwfe 
can .readily a^reriflte .because . they 
never go out of.fashion. This collec^ 
Son gHen. crirefelly, rewritten lectures; 
is still. ... fih epsential ^ndquiA in 
the endless terrain of Shakespeare: 
criticism arid scholarship. . t : 
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London 

Business 

School 


Well over 2000 men and women attend pro- 
grammes at the London Business School every 
year.The majority come from the UK, but there are 
many participants from the United States, the Far 
East and Continental Europe. 

They may be starting a Master’s Degree after 
a few years in industry, or they may be company 
chairmen adding new techniques to long-estab- 
lished skills. Wherever they are on the manage- 
ment ladder, they're attracted by an outstanding 
faculty, by the most challenging teaching 
standards In Europe and by a formidable body of 
research talent. 

The School Is in Regent’s Park in the heart of 
London, close to the city’s economic and political 
I centres. The accommodation and facilities are 
exoelfent. 

The School offers: 

• Residential executive programmes for 
managers at all stages of career development. 

• Master's Degree Programmes for full-time 
(2-year) and part-time (3-yearJ participants. 

• Six research institutes. 

• The most comprehensive b uslness library in 
Europe. 

Fbr further Information; pfeasecontact: Sara Banister, 
Marketing Information Officer, 
London Business School, 

Sussex Place, Regent's Park, 
London NW1 4SA. 

Phone 01-262 5050. 
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> A proven course of 30 years' standing 
for Managers of the Ruture , 

Tlisi, a fa-mojiffi programme Parting In Octob> *oh via) and ajmlna to 
Rroduoe effective ntijflogers for Industry and commerce. * . • r v- ■ . 

^nputeory. subjects' include mtoa&rtaJ : ecorrartiioa, -^ methods, 

rawUcsj accounting, organisational behavtpur and computing. In addition. a 
chotee of over SO sleotlye subjects enables students to specialise Iri areas 
to their needs. An IndMdual project, usually undertaken In 
collaborabon with Industry, offers the opportunity to putljiepry Into practice. 

Apgwnta'ahoiijd have a good honours' degree, probably In engineering or 


Engineering Research- Council r tor; its Advanced course 

studentships,' 

; !- -.MU a P'ospec'u* and application form contact ■ 

/JL . . • ™ Admissions Secretary, Department of Management' 
hf: Q W ; Scfencft, Imperial College, ExWblfon Road, London . 

; • ;SW7 2BX. Tel: Q1-6S9 5111 ext 71 24. ' 

CTm Imperial College 


The future of management education is 
the theme of this special report. Where 
should the emphasis be placed in the 1990s 
- undergraduate business studies degrees, 
postgraduate MBAs for high fliers, 
or on continuing education . for 




Management education 

s experienced managers? 

; What should be the relative eontrib- 
s ution of the universities and the poly. 
, technic college sector? These, and other 
, questions, are among the themes 
* addressed by our five contributors. 

■ Wo Wondfer the countri/* x 0 j n< 

f ***r-g*tja* ^ 
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Eliminating bad managers 



The crucial importance of a strong 
industrial and commercial sector to the 
prosperity of a modern industrial na- 
tion Is slowly coming to be recognized 
In Britain, , 

Some, but by no means all, of the 
blame for our anti-industrial, anti- 
. enterprise tradition, which unfortu- 
nately became established in a way 
that nas not been experienced in many 
‘ other countries, must be laid at the 
door of the educational system. , 

While Britain has long been admired 
for Its standard of academic excell- 
ence, this h^s proved insufficiently 

- relevant to the needs of today’s tech- 
». nologically orientated society. Worst of 

all, the system has not attracted into 
‘ business ounbeat ybung-mind®i*unlika* i 
our major industrial competitors. Yet 
the performance of any organization 
must be strongly linked to the quality 
pf its employees. 

’ : The need for change was borne out 
in. a recent National Institute fdr 
Economic and Social Research study 

- comparing British and German 1 Indus-' 

' tries- which showed that traditional 

myths h^d little to' do with ohr low 
comparative , performance. British 
workers are not held back by any real 
Jack of capital Investment; tier are they 

to decent days .work 
I 'The M® d ^e«n«e Is in- attention 
I to detail: for example, -machinery in 
• Oerraanv was no newer but more 
technically advanced and had better 
control equipment; maintenance stan- 
dards were higher, thus reducing 
.down-tipre;.: better materials were 
used; resulting in higher quality pro- 

■ dudts . ■ • 1 ‘ f - 

Above all, the. authors comment on 
the tack of appropriate, skills arid 
training in Britain. An Industrial $ocl< 
ety study showed companies spending 
only art average of some 0.3 percent of 
turnover per annum on the training of 
existing personnel, against. 2 to 3 per 
, cent iri many ptheitcoufries; . 

-Wedwye recently Ijpon treated to ti J 
spate of American bopja rind articles 

;on managemoiit that' have hlt-lhe: 
headlines, Pejeraoii rind Waterman’s . 

■ Search of Excellence ii largely ‘ 
based on Jheway in .which sutcessful 
USxompanies seek' to motivate their - 

StfllU In mi/A hloh nrirfrtvmo ^ . 


The book fsesjentiallya message from 
the chief executive, for-tnc book b. not 
; about ; sdategy J delther lu, formation 
rior Its choice, ; It describes methods - . 


analysis - and choice among those 
alternatives; and then the implementa- 
tion of the chosen path. P and W 
largely consider the third item alone. 
The other two are of equal Import- 
ance: the Charge of the Light Brigade 
may have been brilliantly executed, 
but nobody would seriously argue that 
it was the optimal path to have fol- 
lowed! Management is considerably 
more all-embracing than P and W 
implicitly suggest, but the- NIESR 
study emphasizes that it is not just a 
matter or making good macroecono- 
mic, decisions, the operational deci- 
sions following from thdm are also 
important. 

The 1981 Labour Force Survey indl- 
■xated ™ e two and a half million 
mana^reTMwHSarSHiyi'S'per cent 
had a degree or professional qualifica- 
tion. 

The total figure included a substan- 
tial number at the supervisory rather 
than the managerial level (le where 
they are concerned more with the 
oarrying dut of defined tasks thah in 
exercising broad managerial func- 
tions): Hence a range of development 
needs have to be met. 

At the lower end of the range , where 
the greater numbers are concentrated, 
the emphasisis oh training, le the' 
ability to be able to reaet predictably to 
-awide range of defined situations. For 
ftbso Who are moving up the manage- 
rial scale, the emphasis must turn more 
to education, ie- the development of 
an individual to be capable of reacting 
effectively tp futile .unforeseen and 
complex situations. . . .,. 

At the base bf the managerial pyrtf. 
maid, the emphasis is primarily on the 
.understanding of particular tasks. As 
a? pyramid is climbed;' the study and 

- understanding of' the basic business 

disciplines!. (accounting, economics, 
organizational behaviour; 'statistics, 
etc) and the basic functions (market- 
mg, production, finance, personnel, 
.etc), atb needed.' These basfo dimen- 
SBKSfiW 1 cement edwlt ha 

■W- df-th* ways ih wljJch to formulate 

- a business strategy;, taking info full 

accoupt the current- and. future en- 
' w kiflll the orgripization is 

jVfOThe cuJrent environment,- three 
isspes seem to.dpminate : the scene and 
atteritiori' from ‘the educators: . 

• nrodiihrtiHKr in lu... ._ v Vv7- Vt a ' 


neither educative nora path to the 
better management needed. Tbeneed 
is to be “relevant" rather than “prank 
al", and it is this combination of bit! 
lectual rigour with relevance that 
should be fearlessly pursued 'md 
preached. 

The major British business schools 
would claim to have passed this add 
test on all the common criteria. They 
have an over-supply of good quality 
students, .who have ljUle difficulty b 
subsequently obtaining good jobs ui 
wide variety of fields. Many mottita 
cannot attend their programmes ne 
influenced through books, articles, 
conference speeches and other medit 

For those key individuals who w. 
or who aspire to, the senior martaae- 
raent echelons it is useful to conslow 
Elliott Jacques's concepts of tln»smo 
and of ranks which lie described in® 
“General Theory of BureaucrKf- 
His Rank 4 very broadly includes those 
responsible for 1,000 plus people. 
who have a specialist job (le n co- 
director) of similar level. - - ^ 

A guess at the size of this powlaw* 
in Britain is about 120 , 000 peopbano,-.. 
assuming that individuals on 
occupy tills level of job or aboye fOraj 
years, wri need to educate about ww 
n.ycnr for this level allowing for "®r 
ngo, mistakes, etc. The GoveromM 1 
declared intention to raise ihepi?f ® 
real terms by 25 per cent over tbe ffw - 
decade would Increase the 

Tills is the task that faces 
business schools today. Ideally 
individuals ought to have rc«l^. 
education thatls broadly 
a Masters of business Aamimst^ 
(MBA) at some point. 

and, in many economically 
countries, wquld have had(Y« 
only, provides about LOOO orw . 
MBAs a year, all of whom w* 

.up by a wide variety of orgnlatw® 
attractive salary levels, Thai?.* 
rently no sign of market sahH^ 1 '" 
insufficient well educated 
generated for the top 
tudes to management educaow^ • 
gobd management, practices io"v - 
down will, be lukewarm, : . 

• It's no use ,frjfog'to ^«gJ : 
management .practice s 

‘without having good ^ g 
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ftkf practical 
• flJ5:JS2 r S | ripriuemlc'’ 1* bsed 
: ^ P - Sa ' v ‘ritellectual iigqu t" its 

rtSSIf’ilE? v i® ^\hspTute|y.nb 


nizatlons. '.V .< - . nlt ^iiB 

■ ^sialri . 'the educational 

appropriate to. the "seifioF r . jjj® Jj|| 
boqt-strapping 6ffect ,thBt_m^rPj: 


top fo the bottom Qf eveVy P^r: 

:Peter Moor* 


... The" author is pd 
Business School. 
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Management education 

This article is largely written from the 
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mis article is largely written from the 
ne raoectlve of a university manage- 
.ELt school academic but some of the 
femes raised are of equal importance 
£ academics working in the 
polytechnic sector. First let us look 
trieflv at the scale and ranee of 
Sementeducation in theOK 

At postgraduate level approximately 
1 200 MBAs emerge each year from 
the university management schools, of 
whom about 800 are British, while the 
oolytecboic sector, entering the MBA 
Market rather later, has made its main 
contribution over the last two decades 
through the diploma in management 
studies which is awarded to between 
1 500 and 2,000 students each year, 
‘in the last two or three years the 
adversities have entered the part-time 
USA programme market and such 
courses exist at 14 schools. As the 
programmes are all of two or three 
years In length, it is not possible to give 
any meaningful output figures but we 
do antidpate some 200 to 300 gradu- 
ates emerging from this route annually 
in a couple otyear's time. We may note 
(hat if every manager in the country 
were required to gain an MBA we 
would need approximately 10 times 
die present output. 

At undergraduate level there are a 
large number of departments of busi- 
ness studies and the like in both the 
university and the polytechnic sectors. 
Obviously the contribution from BSc 
business studies and management sci- 
ence degrees helps the stock of qual- 
ified manpower to a substantial extent, 
but after a greater time lag and the 
output (of the order of 5,000 per 
annum steady state) will cdrtainly be of 
less immediate line management rele- 
vance. 

Looking at continuing management 
education, which will be denned as 
“the broadening and updating educa- 
tional activities carried out during an 
individual's professional career , it 
seems appropriate to include not only 
post-experience short courses but also 
part-time MBA programmes and in- 
deed part-time research for higher 
deerees. 

A number of changes in the market 
are already apparent. For example, 
toe has been a major shift from opeh 
oarfcet'$hort courses to tailor-made 
wurses with individual companies. 
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over the next 10 years. It is under- 
standable, with all the pressures upon 
thpm, that many chief executives have 
little or no time, even if they had the 
interest, to spare for management 
development. But we must try nardcr 
to persuade them that our contribution 
will help their companies, not least 
with the effective management of 
change where there is some evidence 
of a correlation with management 
development. 

Second, the schools have to de- 
velop far greater abilities in the areas 
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have recently received special stu- 
dentship support from the Economic 
and Social Research Council. The 
other main university doctoral prog- 
rammes are run at Aston, Bath and 
London. 

A fourth challenge appears to be 
political and may only be transient. It 
would be helpful if wc could be assured 
by government of a reasonably secure 
financial future. Talk of privatization 
of management education beyond the 
existing self-financing of post-experi- 
ence operations would seem to be 
highly dangerous. 

One seriously doubts whether indus- 
try would be prepared to pick up the 
full economic cost of MBA training 
which, from sums done for my own 
school, would be about three times the 
present fee rate, eg wc charge £1.500 
over three ydars for the part-time 
MBA but the true cost cannot be much 
under £5,000 per graduate. Nor would 
industry receive the subsidy via the 
full-time MBA since many of those 
courses would either collapse or be 
seriously depleted. 

Therefore, given the constraints 
outlined on full-time degree pro- 
grammes, it would seem wise for man- 
agement education io concentrate on 
new forms of development in contin- 
uing management education, enhanc- 
ing and broadening the collaboration 
which does exist with many of our best 
companies and Government organiza- 
tions, and in tackling the genuine 
problems of developing the most 
appropriate courses for managers now 
and managers in the future of an 
economy which will not, in spite of 
many pundits’ arguments to the con- I 
trary, be able to survive largely on the 
service sector. 

We must not lose sight of the need to 
produce good production managers, 
project managers, system managers, 
etc if we are not to suffer an ever- 
accelerating rate of decline as a nation. 

J. C. Higgins 

The author is professor of management 
at the Uiiii’ersiiy of Bradford. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT! 

An Introduction Using Microcomputer- based 
Simulations 

by D.J. Maul and P. Woolllams, Anglian Regional Management Centre 

Management and business aiudants will find this book invaluable, tor tt Is more than a 
book, it is a complete educational system. By concentrating on models ot simulated 
business situations the authors have managed to overcome the essentially static nature 
ol other teaching methods and are able io Introduce Ihe students to thediversltyand the 
uncertain dynamics of 'real life' management situations. 

0471 90358 2 appro*. lBBpp Mey85 (paper) approx. £8.50 

Teachers Guide and Software for the IBM PC wifi a/a o be eveileble 

CASES IN STRATEGIC MANAGEMENT 

by J.M. Stoptord. London Business School; J . Constable, CranlieM School of 
Management, Bedford, and D.F. Channon, Manchester Business School 

This is e leeching case book for advanced courses In management. The cases selected 
provide a wtda coverage of industries, of the sizes of firms, of countries, and of problems 
In both Government end privets sector. There le also wide coverage of issues, 
particularly the change in strategy over time, strategy seen at d ifferem levels of the firm, 
planning systems. Ihe effect of structure on strategy. Styles of management, leadership 
and the management ol complexity. The cbbbb ere up to date and most have not been 
published In book form before, though all have been rigorously tested in the classroom. 
0471 2770E3 568pp April 80 (cloth) £31 .60 

0471 27707 X BSBpp April 80 (papar) £12.00 

MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 

by H.L. Toal, University of Fforids . and B.J. Carroll, University ofMerylend 

Incorporates the concepts of Organizational Behavior. Management Theory, and 
Organization Theory into a framework which allows for determining the bast way Io 
manege and deacribas the fundamentals of planning, organizing, leadership, and 
control, showing how proper implementation of those techniques can improve all 
aspects ol managerial performance. Real-life examples drawn from the Wall Street 
Journal. Business Week, and other leading business periodical sere included as well as 
numerous Illustrations. 

Management end Organizations Series 

0471078840 012pp December 81 (cloth) £45.06 

0471 885621 614pp October 82 (WIE) £12.86 

MANAGING ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR, 2nd Edition 

I by J .R. Schermarhorn Jr, Southern Illinois University at Carbondala, J.G . Hunt, Texas 
Tech University, end R.N. Osborn, Batofle Memorial Institute 

Employs a novel and exciting pedagogical style lhai challenges students to act as 
managers through interaction with predictive case sequences, experiential episodes, 
self-analysis questions. Bnd real world examples. This second edition has been 
expanded and revised to include new materiel on performance appraisal, current trends 
in the organizational environment, conflict management, managing participation In 
daclsion making, and a new chapter on change and stress. 

Series ■ Wiley Series m Management 

0471 87141 9 784pp January 86 £32.30 

Student edition available Summer 1986 

For further Information ptesse. write to the Teutwok Manager - inspection copies of certain rule* vo 
available 


John Wiley & Sons Limited ^ 

Baltins Lane • (.‘.hie I tester • Sussex IN.) l ( ) R.UlBf Lni’lanri 



UNIVERSITY OF STIRLING 



ACCOUNTANCY POSTGRADUATE 
COURSEWORK PROGRAMMES 


MBA/DIp.Bus.Admin. 

MBA/DIp.Bus.Admln. (Retail 
Studies) 

MBA/Dlp.Bus.Admln. 
(Management Information 
Systems) 

MBA/Dlp.Bu8.Adm|n. (industrial 

, Relations * Personnel 

^ejikuri^eiinenlJv; ; La . ; : s 

MBA/D(p.BusJldmln. (Industry In 

' Developing Countries) . 

‘ ’ • •* '-I: - /;■ • 1*1 •* ’ 

The MBA may be general or allow 

candidates complete units and a 

project |n : the socialist areas listed. 

:irt$P>piploiTia;Ehtripi«nourlal l 

•• Studies •: * y • . ? * 

iASC^jplbm Adapiintlng & 

finance. v .7 

MSC/DIploma Management 
Sclent Theological 
Economics . ' 


MASTERS PROGRAMMES 

Comprise 8 months talight courses 
plus a 4 months projoct/dissertation 


DIPLOMA courses comprise 8 
months of taught Instruction 

PhD and MSG by research are also 
offered in Easiness Studies, 
Marketing, : Retail Studies, 
Accountancy & Tinance, 
Entrepreneurial Studies, 

Economics, and Management 
Science. 

Founded in 1967, Stirling is a 
modern, Innovative university set in 
one of the finest campuses in 
Europe, adjacent to Glasgow and 
Edinburgh and on a main rail link to 
London, ' 


For further information and 
application form contact:-. 

The Admissions Officer 
University of Stirling 
Stirling FK9 4LA 









THETIMES HIGHER EDUCTION SUPP^^j 7 



MBA 

one year full time/three year part-time 



Post-Experience 

Programme 

for experienced Managers 


Launched in 1963 and now one of the best 
known qf British business schools, 
the Centre retains its two major objectives; 
fl to provide high quality management 
education for future and existing 
managers and 

■ to carry out research to extend 
understanding of the behaviour of 
complex systems and 
organisations. 



Enquiries to Dr B Gilding 
University of Bradford Management Centre 
Emm Lane. Bradford BD9 4JL 
© Bradford (0274) 42299 


IMapier College 


MANAGEMENT 

DEVELOPMENT 

COURSES 

The Optoma fn Management Studies is a two year, post-graduate CNAA 
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Escaping from the 
straitjacket of stringency 


I The major challenge facing university 
business and management education 
for the remainder ofthis decade is one 
of maintaining its vitality, flexibility, 
responsiveness and relevance io 
changing needs given thj prospect of a 
continuing reduction in Government 
funding. Business and management 
studies is a relatively young subject in 
universities. It developed rapidly dur- 
ing the 1970s but its potential for 
further growth was stunted by the 1981 
cuts in university funding. The applica- 
■ tions-admissions ratio for under- 
graduate courses has become the high- 
est for any subject area, which has 
resulted in high entry standards, 
graduates securing employment at 
attractive salaries, nnd courses having 
a high social rate of return. It would 
not be difficult to make a strong case 
for further expansion but it would have 
to be made in the context of continued 
financial stringency. 

While a number of universities and 
business schools continue to offer 
well-established full-time postgradu- 
ate courses, because of fewer pqst- 

f ;raduate studentships consolidation 
tas superseded the expansion of the 
1970s. At the same time there has also 
been increasing questioning of the 
relevance of some of these courses to 
the needs of British manufacturing 
industry. While a large number of 
part-time postgraduate courses have 
been successfully developed, there is 
still considerable scope for the further 
expansion of postgraduate courses, in 


S n«ds for better teaching and research to the contem- 

mflna g e rs, possibly involving porary business world simply by read- 
fiV, n Jnr?nn °fP n vacation and loan mg behavioural, economic and man- 

nSLi-i „ - ■ agement science journals. If schools 

»£! st -c^penence prog- and departments are able to continue 
iniUl? m Jj™?, been com P lemented by to develop more intimate involvement 

tnnrl K nit n c0mpany ““"S' dls ' w *th business and industry, they are 
SEJfSStr 8 "??* 8nd S F' niore likely to be willing to hind chairs, 
■cialized courges to meet, for ex ample , sponsor research, meet the full ™«te 
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public sector organizations in their 
regions. 
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reams in an increasingly competitive . 
and international business world with ^ 
high emphasis qn changing technology ; 
and with changing social values. 

Sir Peter Swmnerton-Dyer has sug- 


. A -morn effective alternative would 
be for the schools and departments to 
generate more private' income by re- 
sponding to the research, post-experi- 
cnce course and consultancy needs of 
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How the high flyers should take off 


KIN GSTON Faculty of Business 

POLYTECHNIC and Social Science 

KINGSTON REGIONAL MANAGEMENT CENTRE 
COURSES FOR MANAGERS — 

PRESENT & FUTURE 

THE KINGSTON MBA 

Thh programme Is offered on a part-time basis of two evenings a week for 2 Vi years. 
Applicants are selected on evidence of strong motivation; demonstrated academic ability, 
olid a minimum of three years' experience In business. A high standard isset within a highly 
supportive learning environment. 

POLYTECHNIC DIPLOMA IN 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

This one-year full-lime programme leads to full exemption from the Institute of Personnel 
Management examination. The typical entrant is n graduate wltliprcvioiu work experience 
aged in the mid-twenties. The course uniquely has the support of the Manpower Services 
Commission In IS TOPS awards. 

CNAA POSTGRADUATE DIPLOMA IN 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

This programme, offered to a one-year full-time and two-year part-time mode, is designed 
to meet the needs of middle managers and functional specialists entering general manage- 
ment. Support for same U.K. full-time students is available from ESRC bursary schemes. 

CNAA POSTGRADUATE DIPLOMA IN 
MARKETING 

Aimed at recent graduates from all disciplines, this one-year programme Is phenomenally 
successful In establishing careers in marketing. The course Is supported by ESRC bursaries 
and by the Midland Bank graduate loan scheme. 

Further details or courses from 

Mrs Arlene Wright, Kingston Regional Management Centre, 

Kingston Polytechnic, Kingston I1IU, 

Kingston upon Thames KT2 7LB. 
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sonic degree of privatization”. How- 
ever, to attract these funds from private 
sources institutions have to respond to 
the foundation's desire for greater 
relevance of what is being taught and 
when:; and for more effective mechan- 
isms for communicating with prospec- 
tive employers and client organiza- 
tions. 

Academics will not convince Indus- 
trialists on the relevance of their 
teaching and research to the contem- 


The role und value of the master of 
business administration - the MRa 
are central to consideration off!^ 

A mRna § cm ? m ed «caiion. Wi 
the MBA remain the main vehicle 
advanced management education; w 
should we be looking for dlEfe^ 
means of accelerating the develop. 
° f p0,ent,ally hi Sh-flying raan£ 

TTiis is an Issue currently interests*! 
business schools with MBAs, and is (a? 
from being nn “academic” one. Many 
large organizations have never really 
accepted the MBA, preferring Instead 
their own training schemes. These 
might be "in-house”, or provided hr 
business schools tailorecf to Gi ft* 
organization’s perceived require, 
merits. 

Furthermore , a debate has grown up 
in recent years in both the United 
States and this country about the value 
of the MBA generally. Employers and 
management educators have (seen in- 
volved In the debate, in which the 
MBA has been accused of falling to 
live uj j to its expectations. This 
accusation appears to have a number 
of strands to it, depending on whose 
expectations are under review - the 
employer, the graduate, the business 
school, or simply anyone Interestedln 
the well-being of the economy. The 
common thread to the criticism i; that 
the MBA graduate has expectations m 
terms of the responsibility he, should 
be given and the rewards he should 
receive which are well out of propor- 
tion to his ability to contribute. 

I think that there are two fun- 
damental reasons why the MBA has 
become subject to such criticism in 
recent years. One Is that It has falka 
victim to the general “witch-hunt" for 
scapegoats to blame for economic 
decline. The MBA holders join the 


Keynesians, the monetarists, the trade 
unions, and the rest who are blamed 
for what is really international political 

^The second reason for the vulner- 
ability of lhe MBA ls that il is at an - 

unfortuoate age. Not quite out of 
its teens, or at most in its early 20s, 
we no longer have of it the fond 
expectations of childhood. On the 
other hand, the MBA holder, at [east 
iu the UK with Its tradition of slow 
progression to higher managerial 
ranks, has not yet had nearly enough 
lime to prove him or herself. Tne 
scapegoat role will lose its force as 
circumstances change, and MBA 
graduates will have opportunities at 
higher levels in time. 

However, there is certainly enough 
substance to the criticism to suggest 
the need to review what the MBA nas 
to offer to Industry. In particular, the 
basic concept of the MBA as a general 
management qualification, offered on 
g full-time basis to young managers 
early in their careers, needs to be 
critically reassessed. 

The basic question is the value of 
offering a one-year qualification, 
which purports to provide a general 
management orientation, to people 
with limited experience and largely 
removed from any current work en- 
vironment. Those who offer such prog- 
rammes are hard pressed to reply to 
tbe accusation that the academic ex- 
perience is bound to be shallow, unless 
enriched by current or recent substan- 
tial work experience. 

Some major business schools do 
have their answer to this problem. 
They demand substantial management 
experience as an entry qualification, 
and offer two-year programmes includ- 
ing placement elements and in-com- 
pany project work. Such MBA prog- 



provides a solid foundation in 
management subjects, at > 
level, tor the young graduate r 


rarames deserve to be called “sand- 
wich” programmes rather than full- 
time programmes. 1 

The polytechnic and college sector 
also has its answer to the problem of 
providing a general management 
education for young managers. This is 
the diploma in management studies 
fDMS), a postgraduate diploma of the 
Council for National Academic 
Awards, which has antecedents going 
back to the 1950s. 

As polytechnic business schools in- 
creasingly develop MBA programmes, 
a pattern is beginning to emerge, one 
which I think should be encouraged, 
and considered by business schools 
generally. In this pattern, the DMS 


Cash cow’ could be overmilked 


Anyone with experience of working 
with UK enterprise, large or smS; 
public or private is aware of lhe Deed 
for better prepared managers, wiih 
new skills, fresh ways of looking at old 

E roblems, even changed values. A . key 
lgrcdient for such an improvement 
must be. 'the availability Of pertinfinl, 
readily accessible, digestible yet inex- 
pensive management education. • 
But there is The nibl Will the prodw- 
ers of such management education and 
enterprises who should benefit from it 
be willing to face the implications? 
Who is to organize and pay for It? The 
present , Government may hart 

attempted to remove some of our ns«J 

and regulatory shackles but \w remain, 
a dependent (on government) society. 
Witness the middle-class parents who 
believe the taxpayer, should provide 
free higher education and Ideally even 
wages (grants) for their oflspriM- 
Managers drawn from a anular 
ground Infer that It is a Govemmeni 
task to fund and organize management; 
education certainly 'at the degreec. 
level. t' a. 

For undergrpduate courses, ,(• re- 
mand for a management, 
education either through a WfWfor « 
commerce/accountancy type , 

by means of a combined degre® . 

languages with business studies qw* 

UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHAMPTON 
Department of AccounW 
•/ A Management Science 

M.Sc. IN 
MANAGEMENT 
SCIENCES 


Mslgnsof diminishing. Yet the steady 
spwze on Government support for 
graduate courses is reflected in a 
declining demand by British students 
for the full-time MBA (Master in 
Buriaess Administration degree). The 
sack has ndt been compensated by 
either greater sponsorship by com- 
pamesof by ah increased willingness of 
Sndents to fund their own studies 
wrectly.Or by loans. As suggested our 
“pendant. society norms are against 
SKh a practice. 

The business schools therefore find 
themselves with an overbuoyant de- 
™nd for undergraduate places and a 
mreat to the long term viability of their 
fuNme'MBA; • ■ 

.-.Their.strategic response has been: 

# the sitccesful launch of part-time, 
String or day-release MBA pro- 
grammes and 

# the recruitment of foreign students 
“P.® the East. North America arid 
P^lythe Middle East. 

. the present trend mntinup.s cer- 


from, how are they to be motivated, 
retained and kept up to date? The bulk 
of the staff were hired in the growth 


of the staff were hired in the growth 
period of the 1960s and are now aged 
around 40. They may still be teaching 
in the year 20®. 

An able young lecturer in his late 20s 
may well receive offers from com- 
panies offering a salary of 50 per cent ' 
more than his university “wage for 
age" scale. A car and prospects is an 
added incentive. 

USA, Australia and now Hang 
Kong universities beckon with salar- 
ies often triple the UK rate. But it is 
well known that a university lec- 
tureship is the nearest thing to a good 
nineteenth-century ‘ clerical living. 
Possibly 10 years ago, but we demand 
of our staff long teaching hours, heavy 
marking loads, regular evening work 
and summer vacation thesis super- 
vision. Compensations are there but 
not as before. 

Will business help? Early indica- 
tions are that the bulk of managers 


level. For the young graduate manager 
with two or three years’ management 
experience. This may be either by 
part-time or full-time study, and pre- 
pares the manager to complete suc- 
cessfully bis “first careeer" in manage- 
ment. . 

The contribution of the MBA is to 
assist the re-direction of the manager 
in, and to equip him for, his "second" 
career as a manager (in the case of 
individuals, or course, this might be 
the third of even fourth career). Typi- 
cally, the "second" career will involve 
more and broader responsibility. Con- 
sequently the general management 
approach, given substance by the stu- 
dent's experience, comes into its own. 
This may be supplemented by an area 
of specialism, appropriate to a more 
senior manager, and which requires 
the general management foundation. 
Such MBAs, now offered by six 1 
polytechnics, are all part-time, and 
appeal to managers aged from the late 
20s into the 40s and beyond. At 
Middlesex, for example, wc offer an 
evening-only MBA which is intended 
to be particularly accessible to busy 
managers in responsible positions. 

I am not suggesting that non- 
polytechnic business schools do not 
offer part-time MBAs, and good ones 
as well. Plainly, a number do. How- 
ever, the polytechnics have been in- 
strumental in developing a concept of 
an MBA, as a means of assisting 
mid-career development for experi- 
enced managers studying part-time, 
which may well lead to re-establishing 
. the credibility of the qualification. 

What, then, is the message for the | 
employer in the future7 It is that, given 
the increasing variety of MBAs and 
other management qualifications on 
offer, he should look for those most 
appropriate to his needs for his mana- 
gers and prospective managers. Con- 
tent, mode of study, academic level, 
and the job the particular course is 
trying to do, should all be taken into 
account. Similar selectivity is required 
from prospective students, and, even- 
tually. may lead to a more balanced 
appraisal of these. qualifications. 

Bernard James 

The author is head of toanagemenl 
courses at Middlesex Business School t 
Middlesex Polytechnic. 


WHAT IF YOU’RE NOT 
THE BOSS’S 
SON IN LAW, 
m DAUGHTER IN LAW, 
nYES-MAN? 

These days you don't have to be a close relative, 
friend or yes-man to tne boss to get on In business. 

However; you can still give yourself a head start. 

At Henley The Management college we can 
offer graduates who already nave some years' work 
experience a wide and flexible range of courses 
designed to improve tnelr management ability 

me degree courses lead to a M.B.A..MSC or 
PhD in management studies. 

Naturally they’ll also lead to greater things In 
your career as well.' 

For more information on management degree 
courses at Henley write to Professor David Blrchall 
- at the address below Ref. THE&. ...•■•■• 


The Management College ' 


nald& Evans 


Four 



. too present tremi continues, cer- attending the new. part-time MBA are 
wa business schools feel that graduate not financed by their employers, Little 
work at both the MBA arid doctoral evidence then that external enterprises 
'Si slwfly be foreign domin- '■ are willing to ride to the rescue. 

“■M. A thir^ step has been to increase It Is hoped that articles on this page . 
rae mtensity pf : university enterprise will offer solutions If not panaceas to 
raretactiqng through tailored business ..these problems. But we must start 
fontsej.p^d consultancy and the like, with a clear recognition that fprqnce 
tasse Sfdps riot Without long .■ academics are ndt blowing thewhistle. 
‘!™ 11 Con8 QMorices? In rtty opinion, the 1 too soon. The crisis is on us. There is 
28ft ; brihg retribution ■ if not . not much time if we want to have the 

^Jy -^inLy by the. end of the sort of educated and trained manage- 
ry- The use byuiilvefsities of their . ,ment cadre that we need to survive 
and!!!* 5 deriartments as “cash cows” economically. . • 

jMiQ asone royte of academic salvation Government, the universities ana 


International Marketing 

J.A. O'REILLY - •- 

This text glvas a framework for International marketing 
and its context In the modem, business world. Through 
the text; .examples and questions, thp reaper Is ehcGilr- 


BGA Guide to. Business Schools 

PROFESSOR T. KENNEftLEY 

Published In association with the Business Graduates 
Association;- this book Is intended for prospective bual- 
■ ness 'school sriJdenta and for personnel, recruitment, end 


aged to develop and evaluate a ^i , enfleqf«jproabhei.tO;lceY, j- management development managers. It provides a detailed 
'■ Issues in international marketing, based o/i a positive a ttf- . -range of Information on over sixty world-wide post gradu- 
‘ tud^predlse areas of kripwfcdgg, abd : gjpi£pria te sk fUa, . ate business schools approved by tha BGA, and Is still the 


192pp . ) ’ %34 X lB3mm 

MSB Higher flustnjes Education Series . 


problem 


departments partly broken out of 
' traditional system; high- 
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Business Studies, Languages and 

Overseas Trade 

NlQfcL REfiVES&’ DAVID LISTON ■ 

Foreword by HRH the Duka of Kent. 

Published jointly with thelnstftute of Export 
' ■ Intended for ‘decision-makers .V education, government 
1 »nd industry, this Important 1 new book evaluates the pfo- 
| arete made In export education 1 a Inca the authors; earlier 
• Reports In 1973 arid 1970, arid offers an authoritative 
review of the fleldTn ter'rni bf both what is being taught 
. |n Export .studies rind In languages, qnd In teaching 

1 methodaerid tw^riolpgy. i . ^ ■ V : _ . ' 

2 Q 0 pp. ,234x163mm - 0-712f QQ6pX . £15.00 


: ate business schools approved by tha BGA, and Is still the 
only such reference book in existence. 

144pp. 216 H 138mm •• 0 71210663 4 £9.80 

IN PREPARA TiON 
Marketing: Principles and Practice 

‘ JOHN FRAIN 

While fully covering the private sector this completely 
new book In addition tafeds Into account the marketing of 
non-profit-making services offered by the public' sector. 
It Is enlivened, by' numerpus current examples of good 
marketing practice' inj base-study form both' resi and 
fictional, which have bqth national apd International relB- 
. vancp, and Is relevant for (he Institute of Marketing, CAM 
Foundation and BTEC examinations. 

288pp. approx. 234 x 163mm O 7121 2808 6 £8.96 epp. 
. MAE Higher Business Educe tian Series 
Publication July 1986 - ■' 








For further irifornriatlori pletee contact Dept THES, Mapdonald & Evans, Estover Road 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

All worked 
out 

UK Labour Market Guide 
by Kenneth Walsh and 
Rkhard Pearson 
Gower, £15.00 
ISBN 0566 00718 5 

' Redundancy in the 1980ail[be lake-up 
of voluntary schemes 
by Alan Gordon 
Gower, £11.50 
ISBNQ566 008262 

During the past fifteen years or so the 
study of the labour market has been a 
growth area in socfnl science. What 
was previously mainly of interest to 
(relatively few) labour economists has 


training, travel to work, labour turn- 
over and absence, earnings, and so on. 

A full judgement on this material 
could only properly be made after 
some experience of using the Guide in 
the course of pursuing particular ques- 
tions. Though marred at times by 
typing or proof reading errors, the 
information it provides seems clearly 
presented, well organized, precise 
and, at least for the primary sources, 
comprehensive. 

The third and final part of the Guide 
is a very useful reference section 
providing publication details for the 
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(relatively few) labour t 
now become a major topic of concern 
to sociologists and social policy acade- 
mics, among others. Partly, no doubt. 


include more explanation of the defini- 
tions and categories in terms of which 
Inbour market data are presented, 

especially regarding occupational and 

lie industrial breakdowns. CODOT, for 
i a example, is mentioned in the text and 
at listed in the abbreviations, though not, 
to in the index, but I could not find even a 

is brief account of what it comprises and 

n how it relates to other classifications of 

i- occupations. Researchers, teachers 
t, and students would find this useful; I 
this represents a react Eon to and a su ^B ect . managers would do so too. 
redirection of research and teaching in The increasing frequency of redun- 
thc light of the massive increases in doncy is one of the phenomena which 
unemployment since the end of the have led to greater interest in labour 
1960s. It is also due to the fact that markets. In 1981 the rate was three 

inquiries into a diverse range of issues times as high as four years earlier, and 

- poverty, gender and ethnic inequali- between 1977 and 1983 there were 2.3 
ties, social mobility, work organization million “confirmed" redundancies and 

- all sooner or later necessitated some statutory redundancy payments were 

examination of the labour market and made to 3.3 million employees. As 
of the ways in which people were Gordon explains in his book neither 
allocated to jobs and jobs to people - figure necessarily includes ell redun- 
or not. as the case may be. dancies. 

The UK Labour Market Guide is a Redundancy in die 1980s was in- • 
revised and extended edition of a book tended to focus on voluntary redun- 

firsl published in 1980. It is primarily dancy. It provides on account of the 

intended for personnel managers and very varied, and often complex, ways 

others in employing orgah izatlons who ■ n which ce rtain large employers have 

need to know where to find informa- {dealt with the problem of ^reducing 
tjon about the labour marketifs) from their headcount". These case studies 

which to recruit employees. For nny- are supplemented and put in context 

one who has undertaken research or by drawing on more general published 

teacliing on labour markets much of surveys ofredundnncy agreements and 

the content will be familiar. 'Indeed ■ provision. As the authpr points out it is 

■they may well know of some sources often difficult to separate "voluntary 1 ' 

which these authors have missed. It is -redundancy from those which are 

w$ryllMly, however, .tbftt there yrill be ^compulsory” or from early, retire- 

SQurcea of data, and facts about them, menr, and these and other alternatives 

• Which are npw, and useful, to them, to redundancy are briefly discussed. 

; and the book' brings together a mass of The text Is usefully supplemented by 

mformadori which Is riot so far as I appendices containing the Institute qf 
know as conveniently available else- ■ Personnel Management Redundancy 
where. For someone starting work in Code and the Department of EmpEoy- 

• this ( field the Guide should be an ment’s 1983 booldet on redundancy 
invaluable short-cut to the sources for payments. 

btiich of' the information they will . The original research contained io 
need. ' this book was obtained from only eight 

' A “ er f brief introduction the bulk of unidentified companies, with some 

,tn e .Guide consists of 23 short chapters. Information from twelve more: it pra- 

Each contains. a. general introduction vidcs descriptions of the formal proce- 

. to the available sources Of infomation dures’.'&Jj redundancy and. manage- 
about a particular aspeet.of the labour ■ - foent's account of what happened. Th6 


Managers and Corporate Social Policy: 
private solutions to public problems? 
by Brian Harvey, Stephen Smith and 
Barry Wilkinson 
Macmillan, £25.00 
ISBN0333 364279 

A major problem in coming to terms 
with Managers and Corporate Social 
Policy is that of fathoming precisely 
what the book is about. Based on a 
two-year study of four Midlands manu- 
facturing firms, it poses such questions 
as whether corporate social responsi- 
bility exists in observed managerial 
practice, whether firms are involved in 
providing private solutions to public 
problems, how managers perceive the 
role of business in society, and what 
the implications of their involvement 
or lack of it in social policy issues has 
for the extension of the role of business 
in solving public problems. 

Unfortunately the meaning of these 
questions and their relationship to the 
background issues of managerialism 
and business welfarism Is never parti- 
cularly clear. As the authors acknow- 
ledge, "corporate social responsibility 
is an abstract and diffuse concept" and 
one which the unstated number of 
managers who were the subjects of the 
research had some difficulty in com- 
prehending. While this is not too 
surprising, since the gulf between the 
lingua franca of management theorists 
and that of managers is probably only 
exceeded by that which separates phi- 
losophers of science from practising 
scientists, it is frustrating to find that 
the central concept under investigation 


seems equally bemusing to the resear- 
chers themselves. 

A similar sense of frustration is 
engendered by the idea of "private 
solutions to public problems”, a phrase 
which seems to have so fascinated the 
authors that they are reluctant to 
seriously address the issue of what it 
might mean until the closing pages of 
the book. 

Taking their cue from the former 
Environment Secretary, Michael 
Heseitinc, they detect “a new mood 
nationally among many politicians and 
business leaders that the time for 
private solutions to public problems has 
returned." On the one hand this might 
be thought to refer to the economic 
and moral reinvestment of industrial- 
ists in local communities, perhaps 
involving some kind of neo- Victorian 
philanthropy. On the other, it could 
mean the promotion of the general 
welfare but essentially for private gain. 
Yet again it may refer to the transfer of 
state services to the private sector. Or 
it could, perhaps, mean the application 
of “social policies” by industrial firms 
in the course of their day-to-day busi- 
ness activities. On the whole it is the 
latter which is the main focus . of 
attention here so that the bulk of the 
empirical material deals with such 
matters as racial inequality, redun- 
dancy and unemployment, pollution,, 
job desjgn and community relations 
and their treatment in the four firms 
studied. 

In three of the firms, managers 
seemed little concerned with social 
issues and were content to regard 
public problems as someone else’s 
business. The fourth, however, was 
exceptional in that its house philoso- 
phy did imply that it could ana should 
deal with public problems. Yet even 
here there are doubts as to whether 
firms of this kind are providing “real 
solutions” and, indeed, as to whether 
their activities really represent private 
solutions to public problems. For their 
social policies might be equally well 


Inside 


sample of managers are external calls) 
seem to lead to no particular conclu- 
sion. The chapter, on industrial rela- 
tions is undoubtedly the Weakest. Its 
content and tone appear likely to 
reinforce popular stereotypes - one 
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Management In Action 
by Peter Lawrence 
Rout ledge & Kegan Paul, £5.95 
ISBND710O99Q88 
Making Management Decisions 
by Steve Cookeatiid Nigel Slack 
Prentice Hall, £12.50 
ISBN0 135478375 

'Manage went ip Action is an unusual 
book, ft is.not a management text, a 
research, monograph. Or an anecdotal 
assemblage of accumulated experience 
■ and good sense.' It is, however, in a . 
cunous way a mixture of all of these. 

Petef' 1 Lawrence’s aim is to give 
busuKss undergraduates insight Into 
, how companies are actually run. to 
offer m fact, 4 “life-like account or the 
realities of management". This' broad 
and demanding brief is only partially 
accomplished, but there is undoubted- ( 
ly some scope for a rich tell-it-like-it-fs ' 
account , In order to meet it Lawrence ; 
draws not only upon a recent sample Of • 
16 German and.25 British production 
and general managers, but also upon 
past research when he was “ip and opt ' 
of industry on a variety of,assign- 
mehts", The book.Wi|I hot, therefore, J 
satisfy a reader looking for q systema- •; 
tic analysis: some lecturers. may even ’ 
be reluctant tp expose their carefully- i 
nbrtufcd degrte students to this kind •! 
of free-wheeling account, preferring, E 
rather, tp relate their own stories and 
anecdotes.. *' . 

Given the broad theme, the selec- '* 


complete without a dispute about tea 
breaks". Similarly, instances of petty 
demarcation readily proffered by man- 
agers are narrated without any attempt 
at contextual explanation. . 

Offsetting these lapses is & useful 
account of the various specialist busi- 
ness functions and their interrela- 
tionships. Other realms of managerial . 
action are Illustrated and explored 
through the use of a technique where- 
. by the author lists a random series of 
events or gives a summary of. a meeting 
attended. This- furnishes glimpses or 
''real” organizational problems but 
without depth,' or feel for the context. . 

The best material in the final sec- 
tions emerges from the authors work 
on the cultural differences Influencing 
the conduct of British phd VVest Ger- 
man managers. Arid the book is. com- 
prised of other parts which ' could 
present segments of ; 'undergraduate 
courses in a fj-esh and stimulating 
manner. Hence; although only a short 
hook, I would anticipate it befog used 
very selectively. , ; ;-;j '• 

' Making f Management.. ■ '■ Decisions 


Making Manageniehi.. . . Decisions 
•seeks, to combine behavioural- and 
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prehepsive text replete, with; clear, dia- 
grams and .soundly ■ located- , in the 
relevant literature. ,1; ' 

The book opens With a iconceptual 
apalysia bf. ; decision-making, 'classify? 
life, for example, slrateglc,. and oper- 
ational , structured , arid uristiuctured 
QKasIons, : Relevant', behavipg.ralcori- . 
Saeratipos (perception , values, group 


understood as private solutions to the 
private problems of capitalist enter, 
prise. 

Since it is concluded that British 
managers do not normally see them 
selves as confronted by issues of sodal 
responsibility, and that they general 
do not want to provide private sohi- 
bons to public problems, it seems 
rather odd to find it recommended (hat 
managers professionalize and unionize 
themselves so that they are able to act 
in a genuinely socially responsible 
manner. While such a development 
might well liberate managers from the 
capitalist imperative, there is little in 
this^ study to suggest that this is a 
realistic possibility. 

This is, then, an uneven book. While 
the case-study materials are interesting 
and fairly straightforward, the hand- 
ling of the background issues and the 
analysis of the implications of the 
findings is lacking in sureness of touch. 
Perhaps this can be accounted for in 
part by the divergent orientations of 
the writers, one a neo-functionalist, 
one a Silvermanian action theorist and 
the other a radical. The most impor- 
tant source of difficulty, however, is 
that the study is enmeshed from the 
start in a tangle of concepts and issues 
from which it never succeeds in 
escaping. 

If managers are confused about the 
meaning or corporate sodal responsi- 
bility. about the distinction between 
social policy and business policy, about 
the potential for private solutions to 
public problems or even about the 
thoughts of Michael Heseltine and the 
New Right, they are unlikely lo be 
substantially less so as a result of 
having read this book, And they, I 
fear, will not be alone. 

Alan B. Thomas 

Dr Thomas Is lecturer in sociology and 
organizational behaviour at the Man- 
chester Business School. 

havloural . and the , qukptitpjiye 
approaches. 

• This is a. (airly advanced lad 
targeted at postgraduates and senior 
^undergraduates. It is not intended, 
however, to be. a spedaljstV hand- 
book. On the contrary , it is designed lo 
facilitate access by managers from a 
broad range of functional areas to, the 
main systematic decision-making tech- 
niques. My only reservation is that 
while I understand “non-speda!jsts" 
are merely being introduced to the 
various techniques these latter, ate 
nevertheless presented too briefly to 
offer anything other than a cursory 
acquaintance . ' 

A key test for this book must be the • 
extent to which it actually succeeds In 
integrating the discrete realms of the 
behavioural and quantitative manage- 
ment sciences. While there are sec- 
tions -where this could Have been 
further enhanced. Making Manage- 
mpd Decisions provides the most 
comprehensive ana successful achieve- 
ment in this regard c urrently available. 

John Storey . ■ _ 

Dr Storey , is\senior lecturer In ikt 
department of business and 
ment studies at Trent Polytechnic, R Of* 
tingham, 
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book reviews 

Cutting 

jobs 

Managing Workforce Reduction: an 
international survey 
edited by Michael Cross 
Groom Helm, £17.95 
ISBN 070990793 1 


Hie ending of the long, postwar boom 
in the early 1970s signalled the onset of 
a major recession in the capitalist 
world system. While the Britisn eco- 
nomy has been found to be especially 
vulnerable to the problems of indust- 
rial stagnation, intensified internation- 
al competition and high rates of infla- 
tion. few, if any, of the leading indus- 
trialized countries have escaped un- 
scathed. As firms and nations have 
striven to adjust, one consequence has 
been large-scale reductions in work- 
forces and, since the middle of the 
1970s, the re-emergence in OECD 
countries of vyhat the West German 
contributor to this study rightly refers 
to as the "classical mechanism of the 


Power 

structure 


Directors oflndustry: the British 
corporate network 1904-1976 
by John Scott and Catherine Griff 
Polity Press, £19.50 
ISBN 0745600190 


Hie tendency to approach history In -contend mat 
terms of groups or categories of per- have privilegt 
ions has not tost its vigour. It began workings of b 

'rith classes and elites, using a very * L "* — - 

broad brush qnd aimed mainly at the 
nature and origins of bourgeois power. 

This treatment did not require much 
dose and documented inquiry into 
. what the actors actually did with the 
povycr they had .generated, this being 
left to- the historians of business ana 
those of' the landed nobility. 

More recently sociologists and social 
and economic nistorians have turned 
to more closely defined, functional 
groupings like the entrepreneurs of 
Britain’s early industrial revolution 
(CrouzetV the cotton masters (HoWe), 

- laa merchant bankers (Chapman), the 
gen who constituted “the City*' in 
“Wardian- times (Cassis) and now, 
with Scott and Griff, analysing the 
erectors of British industry between 
• J-W and 1976. Their treatment, like 
nat of Crouzet, trahscends any par- 
bcul&r group of business men in tertns . 
of industry of function, but concen- 
nates upon those involved in the top 
.echelons of large-scale business In the 
Phase qf Industrial maturity. Basically, 

M sociologists, Scott and Griff are 
wticefned with what they perceive as 
■hn Impersonal elite ruling the economy, 
h? means of a network of power and a 
generalized unanimity 1 as to what 
snoujd be done. They are not con- 
“roao-with. personalities dr economic 
: PTOofses qs such, but with a dominant 
■hpculture and its power potential, 
social network analysis to iilu- 
mnafe- ■ fetonomic "concentration, 

■ 0 t Tw ue: ! tnoWTI -® 3 % business,.; 


industrial reserve army". 

Given this worldwide increase in 
unemployment, the subject matter of 
this book has an immediate relevance. 
Its focus is how workforce reductions 
have been managed in six countries - a 
welcome international perspective. 
Survey reports were commissioned 
with the choice of countries being 
determined by the wish “to cover and 
highlight the full range of measures 
used to aid and allow worker adjust- 
ment”. The chosen countries were: the 
United States and Canada (reviewed 
in the same paper); the United King- 
dom; Japan; Australia and West Ger- 
many. For each the relevant legal 
framework is outlined and discussed, 
and the various mechanisms used by 
firms and governments to avoid or 
moderate redundancies and lay-offs 
are analysed, often by reference to 
interesting case material. In addition, 
the contributors usefully seek to place 
their reviews in a wider context by 
examining other facets such as the 
nature ana composition of the workers 
most affected. 

While the balance of coverage and 
the quality of the individual reports 
varies, the strength of the book is m its 
wealth of detail and the comparisons 
and parallels which can be drawn 
between countries in terms of practice. 
For example, one sees in all- the 
countries reviewed the difficulties ex- 
perienced in providing adequate pro- 


diaries that control the capital market. 
Even small and medium-sized 
businesses outside the interlock net 
are controlled by it, at one remove, 
through the manipulation of raw mate- 
rials, technology and access to capital, 
thus completing a view of “finance 
capital”, though this aspect is not 
really investigated. There ts much here 
for the student of British Industrial 
performance to ponder. 

There will, however, be reserva- 
tions. The authors anticipate the 
objections of business leaders who 
“contend that they, as participants, 
have privileged knowledge of the 
workings of business and they know 
that things are not as they have been 
depicted in this book”. They would 
dismiss interlocks as having “no under- 
lying. generative mechanisms!'. The 
authors briskly dispose of this attitude 
with the statement that "sociologists 
are used to dealing with such objec- 
tions from those they study: participa- 
tion is no guarantee of objectivity”; 
implying that non-participation is'-a 
better way to the truth. To test the 
respective positives it would be neces- 
sary to ask what kind of signals pass 
along the network; what kind of deci- 
sion-making emanates from the finan- 
cial intermediaries at the "core”? It 
seems implausible that they have any 


tection for employees being made 
redundant, including those with 
apparently favourable legal 
frameworks and a strong union move- 
ment, such as West Germany. 

Although all the reports are of 
jnterest, those of W, W. Daniel (Un- 
ited Kingdom) and Douglas Anthony 
(Japan) are particularly stimulating. In 
very different ways both countries are 
deemed to have managed the problem 
-of adjustment well, although the fu- 
ture is less certain. In an incisive 
overview the former draws on empiri- 
cal research carried out at the Policy 
Studies Institute to assess the weaknes- 
ses of the present scheme, and to 
expose some of the myths concerning 
redundancy and unemployment. His 
view that the “distinctive system for 
managing redundancies in Britain has 
made a major contribution to the 
acceptability of job loss” is difficult to 
challenge. However, it may well be 
that voluntary redundancy schemes 
are now losing their attraction and 
effectiveness as alternative employ- 
ment opportunities dry up. In this 
- regard the recent lengthy and bitter 
dispute in the coal mining Industry, 
which had job loss and future employ- 
ment prospects at its core, perhaps 
indicates that the limits of acceptability 
have been reached. 

With its emphasis upon alternatives 
to redundancy and unemployment, 


Japanese practice stands in marked 
contrast to this and other countries. 
Anthony begins by pointing out the 
central contradiction in any attempt to 
develop a policy for managing redun- 
dancy ana develops this with an in- 
teresting discussion of how Japanese 
management has reconciled tne so- 
called lifetime employment system 
with the urgent need, from the mid- 
1970s, to cope with t he problem of 
adjusting coststructures. Their success 
in so doing is evident, but at the cost of 
transferring the burden of adjustment, 
so that "the price of maintaining the 
lifetime employment system is in part 
borne by many firms who me not 
themselves a party to it". 

One weakness of the book is the 
absence of an analytical overview to 
help integrate the key conceptual and 
empirical issues emerging from the 
individual surveys. The onef introduc- 
tion by the editor docs not really 
provide this, and while it raises some 
valid and interesting questions they 
require elaboration. However, on ba- 
lance this study has much to recom- 
mend it and will be of value to anyone 
interested in this important area. 




gas Alan Whitaker 


Alan Whitaker is lecturer in the depart- 
ment of behaviour In organisations at 
the University of Lancaster. 
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generalized ground-plan for the eco- 
nomy and the respective parts to be 
ployed in it by its components. Are 
there more localized but yet.important 
strategies coming from the core?. Do 
takeover schemes emariate from the 
banks or are they generated within en- 
terprises, the financial intehnediaries 
responding rather than Initiating? 

■ The case study method is ; abhorrent 
to the aggregator, but there would 
seem 1 to be no other way to discover 
What manipulations have occurred, as 
opposed to those that ‘are Inferred. 
Without such inquiries interlocking 
directorates remain emtpy boxes, the . 
“wires" that connect them are mgte, 
and much of “the reality of intereorpo- 
. 'rate relations” is absent. Probably the 
: most important aspect?, have to to with 
crisis management: a study for exam- 
ple of the recent reorganization of IC1 
' Would no doubt tell ys someth! rig of 
what passed along the Wires, Presum- 
ably one of the most important of these 
would be to remove top management 
when the enterprise' was atrophying. 

. Indeed the merchant banks and the 
other financial Intefmediarips have to 
Simplify in the sense of looking-for 
nemd men. of judgement, perception 
; f°d nerve, rather than attempting 
direct understanding of what is re- 

^Itris argued that much of BritaWi 
economic decline is attributable to the 

: Stern outlined here, especially 
through the banking practices made 
possible by it. This claim is certainly 
. worth looking into: the present volume 
provides a valuable beginning pn half 
of wha t is necessary. 

Sydney ChecklamT ; . . 


The Metro 
story 

Innovation and Management Control: 
labour relations at BL Cars 
by Paul Wlllman and Graham Winch 
Cambridge University Press, £19.50 
ISBN0521268028 

In the middle 1970s, BL Cars might 
have been held up as an illustration of 
the “British disease". Itwasacompany 
with an ageing model range, low 
productivity even by the standards of 
the British car industry of the time, 
poor Industrial relations, and it had 
suffered a hear catastrophic loss of 
market share , muCh of which had been 
.met by Imported cars. ■ Paul Willmaii- 
ahd Graham Winch deal with a centrai 
part of the . company’s product led 
recovery,- , namely the. development 
and production of the Mini Metro 
which wds finally launched in October 
1980. 

Their stud^ is an ambitious one, 
seeking to spell out some of the broad 
links between the corporate strategy 
for recovery, the development of new 
products, and the consequent choice qf 
new processes arid tne emerging 


labour relations strategy. The changes 
at BL during this period offer a 
splendid opportunity tor just such an 
analysis. Tne study is based mostly on 
an analysis of company documents, 
and on a large number of interviews 
with managers, trade union officials, 
and shop stewards. 

Willman and Winch argue that the 
prime factors behind the choice of high 
technology for the new Metro line at 
Longbridge - it was to be the first car 
assembly line in Britain to make 
extensive use of robotics - were to 
adopt technically advanced but tested 
metnods, and to keep down the 
amount of direct labour required. 
Welding by robots rather than.manual- 
ly was believed to be more reliable, 
and It was Feared that adoption of 
•labour intensive techniques would per- 
petuate the company’s previous labour 
< relations problems. Thus the choice qf 
' technology already contained an impli- 
cit view 1 or iridustria! relations,. These 
.decisions, were taken between' 1974. 
and . 1975; . predating both J, rhe 1 com- 
pany’s participation , scheme Intro-' 
■ duced as part of the Ryder fescue plan 
In 1975, and the Edwardes era. . 

Equally important in ..the. Metro 
story, they. argue, were the Organiza- 
tional and industrial relations changes 
which affected the company as a. 
whole. At the same time as hullding up 
towards its new models, the. company 


was concentrating Its volume car pro- 
duction on its Cowley and Longbridge 
plants, and closing others. The weak- 
ness of the company's industrial rela- 
tions had long been recognized: not- 
ably, the multiplicity of bargaining 
units; a payments system which was 
not bringing forth the effort manage- 
ment wanted; and management's need 
to negotiate job changes in a very 
decentralized way. Slow progress only 
had been made on these issues until the 
imposition of new working practices 
ana the implementation of changes In 
bargaining structure in 1979 ancT 1980 
under the chairmanship of Sir Michael 
Edwardes.. These were brought in 
agninst the threat .of possible closure. 

It will never really be known how far 
the participation scheme introduced in 
January 1976 as part of the Ryder 
rescue plan offered a practical alterna- 
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rescue plan offered a practical alterna- ; j.: j . ! i 

tive to the management style subse- . . : i ; i U j 

quently adopt etT by Sir .Michael - ) 

Edwardes. willman and Winch show ; ; ! : ,i i j 


that the scheme had certain crucial 
weaknesses from the start, the most 
important; where the Metro was con- 
cerned, was that many of the key 
decisions affecting labour had already 
been taken beforehand. This would 
explain many of the unions' and work- 
force’s misgivings about the scheme. 
In addition, It was very difficult to 
bring about a rapid shift in the style of 
dec isio nr making in a company in 
which industrial relations had tradi- 
tionally been tough. 

The authors have taken an a difficult 
and novel task, and have dope it well. 
In particular they have explained the 
technical side of the changes in a way 
comprehensible to the non-expert, and 
. which. can be related to the organiza- 
tional changes. The one disappointing 
•/factor Is that In a series wljich purports 
to bridge the. gap between the ^sear- 
cher and the practitioner there should 
-be such heayy apd sometifnes unnec- 
• cessary referencing ■ 1 of . . secondary 
sources; especially in the introduction. 

David Marsden 

David Marsden. is lecturer In industrial 
relations at the London School of 
. Economics ; . , 
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ARE YOU MAKING THE . MOST OF YOUR MANAGERS? 


Ydur ; .orgaiiisatibR i s . onl>r as We lid ve expertise arid experience 

as its ^bpia^- ahd ifl youlre; ^ across uie whole spectrum of 
developing ■ their .management business education, and are 
potential,, yoii 1 re riot making the currently running tailor-made 
best use ; of one of your mpst management courses for several 
important resolves, ^ • . major UK organisations. 

At Strathtlydb business School we : If you’d like to discuss how we 
have a management course to help can help your organisation to 1 
Improve : performance;: at \ ..all . achieve its - true potential, 
oroanisatiortal levels r from the. contact r --; ' ' 


W 


improve performance^ ,,at \ ..all. achieve 7 its - -true 
orgamsatlpriai levels i . Kroin the 7 contact f 
one-day Specialist .seminar .i - ! 

k^ep your pedple, up . to date, to ‘ AIP Administrat 

Short general courses, to degree.; ; Strathclyde Business 
Courses lik-e , the : MBA . (now . • ( 130 Kottenro\i 
available full-time, part-time or. \ Glj\spotf, G4 0G 

distance learning ij r Strathclyde , 1 ’." 

is - in. the : vanguard: on the; Tel i 041-5^2-; 

management edycation front .• ,■ ( . .. r, , Vi ; ... 

; a :DiyisiaN of the Scottish business school 


: : ' 1 AIP Administrator 
Strathclyde Business School, 
• 130 Kottenrow; 

! ! 7 GLASGOW, G4 OGE. 1 

•• ’ . i 1 . 

/Tel;.:. 041-5^2-7141 
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Grants 


LIVERPOOL} Professor J. P. Riley. 
£14,000 from EEC (applicability 
of cficmkal leaching lectiniquu to 
study of partitioning trace elements on 
different phases of deep ocean sedi- 
ments}; Dr D. Bethel], £1,980 from 
SERC (redo* reactions of diazo-com- 
pounds)} Professor C. T. C. Wall. 
£10,030 from SERC (singularities of 
smooth inanningi, topology and ap- 
plications); Dr U. Kuron.XTO.OOOfrora 
SERC (fellowship In po lent lal theory 
for Professor M. Goldstein); Mr D. T. 
Yeomans, £840 from Royal Institute of 
British Architects (exploratory survey 
into designers' knowledge of recom- 
mended constructional practice); Mr 
A. I. Wright, £21,100 from SERC 
(computer plotted microfilm charts 
applied to port operations). Mr C. S. 
Wells, £1,000 from SERC; (introduc- 
tion and integration of computcr-Bided 
design Into manufacturing companies) ; 
Dr A. MUlwnrd, £20,648 from SERC 
(Royal Sodely/SURC Industrial fel- 
lowship tenable at NMI Ltd); Mr C. P. 
Walker and Professor I. F. Noibury, 
£96,540 from SERC (optimisation of 
lurbulencs generation tor lean burn 
high compression gasoline engines); 
D? I. TT Campbell. £7,225 from 
MRHA (energy and nitrogen balance 
during emeralfeedlng); Drl.T. Camp- 
bell, 110,000 from Roussel Laborator- 
ies (metabolic effects of enlcrnal feed- 
ing); Professor J. Lister, £I0,2J6 from 
Children's Research Fund (technician 
for departmental research projects); 
Dr W. G. McLean, £5,000 from ICO 
(axonal tramporl); Professor O. J. 
Dockray, £12,000 from ICI (isolation 


Events 



Cl. J. Dock rny, UJ.W7 from MK.C 
(f solar ion ana properties of novel 
chofccyilcJclitlii-lIkc peptides from 
CNS); Professor O. fl. Petersen, 
£55,593 from MRC (patch-damp stu- 
dies on chloride channels controlled by 
neuroiraimnillera and hormones In 
exocrine gland cells): Professor J. R. 
M. Copeland, £113,744 from DH5S 
(evaluation of 'homely enro* district 
experimental schemes for elderly men- 
ially ill): Professor I. O. Sutherland, 
£30,070 from SERC (organic chemistry 
in sensor design) . 


The University of Exeter plays 
host to an unusual event from 
June 13 to 16: the Inter* 
national Symposium of Concert 
Song. This will bring together 
academic writers of song and 
performers of concert song Id 
an occasion which will be a 
mixture of formal papers and 
recital. Details from Janet 
Howd at the Symposium 
Office, 3 Taddyforde Court, 
New North Road, Exeter. 


The third International Theory 
and Text Conference at Ihe 
University of Southampton on 
July 19 and 20 will deal with 
tho issue of “Sexual differ- 
ence”. Speakers will include 
Efalnc Showaller, Juliet 
Mitchell and Cora Kaplun.- 
Full details from Professor 
Lsobel Armstrong, Depart- 
ment of Engllshi The Univer- 
sity Southampton S09 5NH. 


Honorary 

Degrees 


The executive committee of the King’s College 
H. G. Wells Society Invites Medical Law a 
proposals for papers to be read 01-836 5454 x22 

man of the Council of Ngce Ann nership and visiting 
Polytechnic in Signaporc ana a gradu- gineeiuig of Stralhcl 


STRATHCLYDE 

LLD; Ludovtc Kennedy, broadcaster 


-5) 


nla: SieW'Nwn Hfew, dudr- 


aie of Strathclyde University; Dr 
Anthony Ritchie, secretary and 
treasurer of tho Carnegie Trust for the 
Universities of Scotland. 

DLllli J, M. Coetzee, Boolccr 
Prize win Blog South African novelist. 
DRci Professor Thomas King, profes- 
sor of metallurgy at Mssnchusells 
Institute of Technology; Professor Pc- 
.ter Marti tn-ipC the Oscar Ruber. Part- 


ii 


at the 1986 symposium. The 

S Dslum will cover four 
ns: Wells as novelist and 
scientific romancer, as educa- 
tionalist and utopian, Wells 
and Ideology and Wells today 
and tomorrow. Proposals for 
2 flb 3 Q minute papers should be 
sent -maximum length two A4 
sheets - to Christopher Rolfe, 
the H. G. Wells Centre, De'-‘ 
parfment of Language and 
Literature, Polytechnic of 
North London, Prince of 
Wales Road, London NW5. 


A one-day conference on ethics 
In science, entitled “The pur- 
suit of knowledge: rules, roles 
and relationships” is to be held 
at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, 21 Albemarle 
Street, London Wl, on April 
15. The conference Is spon- 
sored jointly by the University 
of Texas Health Science Center 
and King's College, London. 
For farther details contact 
Professor Ian Kennedy at the 
King's College Centre for 
Medical Law and Ethics on 
01-836 5454 x2249. 

cera hip and visiting professor of en- 
gineering of Strathclyde. 


V\" Sr ’ iu SrZijjt.-' 



v F ; i " 1 


Chairs 



The council of the University of Man- 
chester has appointed Mr Colin 
Munro, at present reader in law in the 
University of Essex, to be professor of 
law. Mr Munro'i main areas of concern 
are In constitutional theory, law and 
politics, civil liberties and ' human 
rights. 

Dr George Bulterworlh, senior lec- 
turer at the University of South- 
ampton. has been appointed professor 
of psychology at the University of 
StirOng. 

Mr Angus Wallace, senior lecturer in 
orthopaedic surgery at the University 
of Manchester ana consultant ortho- 
paedic surgeon at Hope Hospital, 
Manchester, has been appointed to the 
chair of orthopaedic and accident 
surgery at the University of Not- 
tingham. 

Richard Lilford has been appointed to 
Ihe chair of obstetrics and gynaecology 
at St lame’s University Hospital in 
Leeds. Mr Ulfofd is currently senior 
lecturer and consultant in obstetrics 
and gynaecology at Queen Charlotte’s 
Hospital for Women and the Institute 
of Obstetrics and Gynaecology at 
Leeds. 

The University of Liverpool has 
announced three professional appoint- 
ments. Dr R. S. Anderson, head of 
externa] relations at Pedigree Petfoods 
and scientific affairs, Mars Petcare 
Group ia Europe, has been appointed 
to the newly-established chair of ani- 
mal husbandry. Dr B. T. Heaton, 
professor in the department of chemis- 
try at tho University of Kent at Canter- 





Later in the year, honorary degrees 
will also be awarded lo Scotland's 
former Lord Advocate, Lork Mackay 
(LLD), David Cobb, chairman of 
Rowbotham Tankshlps Ltd (LLD), 
Charles Wood, university librarian 
from 1964 to 1910, (MUm, SlrH*h» 
KiOnbdi#, 1*cridtnr ’Sr tfitf TirltUh 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science (DSc). . 


and fellow of Jesus CoUego. hu been 
appointed to' the Henry Boll Worlloy 
chair of materials engineering In suc- 
cession to Professor Derek Hull. 


In the very teeth of the Wall Street crash In 1929, Tim 
magazine proprietor Henry Luce set about launching 1 
new magazine aimed at American business. Fortune did 
not set out to be propagandist; in the event, It became one 
of the most influential opinion-formers in American life, 
attracting work from such disparate talents as Arrchitnld 
MacLeish, Dwight MacDonald and J. K. Galbraith. 

It flouted the Depression with a glossy, crafted finish 
that more than once had to skirt violent controversy. Hans 
BarschePs U-boat torpedo sight, for a 1942 edition, had lo 
have the 'Deutsche Werke Kiel” Imprint airbnjshed out. 
This and other anecdotes add to the interest of Chris 
Mullen’s exhibition of Fortune materials on show at the 
Salisbury Centre at the University of East Anglia until 
May 3, then at Exeter and Birmingham. 


WMTM4U 
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Awards 
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and ijic University of Cambridge, for pioneer- 
ing experimental work on 2-draiensionaI rn- 
lem*j Olazebrook medal and prize- to Profes- 
sor Sir Gunn of the University of Glasgow, for 
contributions to establishment of UK facilities 
R medal and prize - 
iqfHeld Foundation, 


lies research; Bra 
saorB. Roger! of 


geophysical fluid dynamics; Charles Vernon 
Boys prize - to Dr D. I. Smith of Arizona State 
University, for achievements In commissioning 
the Cambridge 600kV high resolution electron 
micro scope and Us application to atomic struc- 
‘"'tDKTbFiUBleriBlst DuudelLmcdal andprizo- to 
Dr C. E. Webb of the University of Oxford fot 
contributions 10 the development of gas and 
vapour lasers; Maxwell medal and prize- to Dr 
A. J. Bray of the University of Manchester and 
Dr A. P. Young of the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, jointly for their 
contributions to the theory of ‘disordered 
systems and particularly for (heir recent work 
on spin glasses; Paterson medal sod prize - Dr 
C. £. C. Wood of the GEC HJr*l Research 


Centre, Wembley, for his pioneering wertoi 
application of molecular beam apllaxyjTao- 
mas Young medal and prize - to -Dr f D - 
Lawson ofthe Rutherford AppleUw Won- 
lory. Chilton, Dldcot , for contributions to fits 
of charged particle beams; Max Bora meal 
and prize (awarded jointly with the Ownu 
Physical Society, rondo In alternafe yew to* 
British and German physicist) lo Profeaocfe 
R. Isaak or the University of Birmingham^ 
outstanding contributions to MMtaMtng 


Technology, tor his outstanding performaw 
‘ In the graduateship examination. 


Sunday March 31 


University 

iriArninn Orenlte* and Ownltos (S336; prre 

Viewing . 7M An Ageing Emulation, Work sna 


G resile* and GnoUes (S336; prog 3), 

. TAB An Ageing Population, Work snort fttement 


Saturday March 30 . 

■act 

7.10 OcenogrephV. IWslex tnfina (S334; proa 1 
74& RVolulton- AAmUve radlvUbnOtUwniolfe 

K j prog 3) ~ 

wtionil Mute Jag. Developing 
Strategy (P672; prog 6)T^ •. 


Bflgfoeertag Prod act Design. The shape of ' 

Urtnn to cotne 0393: prog 

Wtfd Politics. Ppot»d*n3i , ft6«M (D233i . 

Phltoaophitri^ PreWotas. Fermat identity 
Aroteundstto’couno. Mtgkfa l)to webofni 


Ag# Oc^hSjl^worki »nd Design, Cwjcrtojj • 
*sy to nun?' - 

. 844 Opeoravqi. Inform sU on prognnuiMfbrOU 
• i atudeeu. • - *l . ***•*.*, 

•10.W .Thewe* b British and American HWwj. 
From handcraft to min prodvcttooi I be tut 

.1044* Art”? {uly Aii Imfotf action; • 

;'lUl SpotUOKwp) (8246; prog 

" ■ 

^ dw iWOk."-.-' 


*•00 BtocbemUtry sod Molecular Biology. The 
Act Ion of Lysozyme (S322; prog 4). 

MS Tho Nature of piemhtiy, Steofrodimlii nr: 
■ cdnflguraUcHi (&W; prog 6), 


440 Ethnic Minorities ind Community Retallon*- 
. to Brijato; a bfttet-«nrpet.sxperienco. 

7.1* An fn^odocjoti loSoriofegy. HooM; caille or 

740 D^riao^aklngto’lrliiilii, The making of iho 


“d’tallvsls' 

. 040 CompDUng end Computers. .Batch processing 
„ ^ (M2S2; prog 4l ■ ' ' . ■ • 

• 444 Ms them at leal Models and Methods. Reso- 

«. igSpSaCTi- w %S ta ',i» 

1 .l ateelftoUDiprog S). - 

. **■ SSC® 

10,10 *'"**'«« Looking at 

f°44 ^Mhtlilyai^ ftju3ct. l Vbe Omieiks game ' 
H4f| Qpea Porum. In formation programme for OU 
1140 The Control of Education in Britain. Os' 

; t.« asuwissjsftaSi.^. 

wiyi (Sduii 9). * • 

1*.15 b.-Mlogy. Cues sod Sctwpun 


jng , lit , the Curil 
bium unity School 




144B , Mfe ItUy H^-1580. An ideal chiircti? The 

Bu * k> ' "VWiWm 
1*40 Eoglmariag MeebMtcsi SoHd* SUHCs (T232; 
jtkhf i»lox*r Tho Ml^dhii;,Wsy‘ 
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w 3). 8440 Ana (bundallon coumr. Slukespean s« w 
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• [hi*®, 
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<m: eaido or ■ Tto BflieHM Manager. Crfib « 
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* proceaslng ■ 

bods. Reso- 23,30 •' Opel^nn. fnfermattat 

, .’ Wednesday April ? , . . 

encdwgmne.. , fbwjdaHon ebotsa. Bed* 
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Universities 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LANCASTER 

“New Blood” Lectureships 

AppUcatlona art Invited for tht following Leclureahlpa available from 1 October 1985 In the following 

Departments and fields: 

Computing and Engineering 

This Is a Joint appointment In the Departments of Computing and Engineering. The euccessful 
candidate wll strengthen research links between the Departments In the Held of Communications and 
Confrol, which [a relevant to many expanding application arena In industry. As a principle teaching 

........ a ‘ - ‘ ■-*- •' <■ d( 

course In Information Engineering, (Ref,'L178). 

Educational Research (Educational Computing) 

“ ■ ■ - " ’ J ‘no" _ rr l. 

Intelligent adoptive teaching systems: learning styles and etrategies: student models, knowledge 
representation or computational modelling of learning. Successful candidates are likely to have a 
good honoure degree In Psychology, Cognitive Science or Computer Science, and qualifications In 
education would be an advantage. (Ref. LI 79). 

Management Learning 

(Open and Distance Learning applied to Management) 

. The person appointed will work on the application of new technology In distance learning far (he 




media. The work will also Involve study of the Infrastructure. In 'which the new technology U used. 
Although research' would be the priority In the first Instance (he post would develop Into teaching 
. *. activity which will form an Integral pari of (he department's BoUvfty. (Ref. LI80). 

.. Physics (Experimental Low vTcmpei’Murte Phyaica) ; 

Low temperature physics Is one of the principal research areas of the department, and excellent 
facilities are available. The applicant should have research interests in one or more' of the following 
topics; quantum fluids, phonon physics, super-conduclivUy, low temperature properties of materials, . 
low dimensional structures. (HeL L174J, 

- Candidal** ahould be aged SB or under and mual not currently hold a parma nant 
university appointment in the United Kingdom. 

i 11 

In addition, application* are invited (or the following INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 
poet alao avallabl* from I October, 1985: 

Systems ■ 

An appointment Is to be mnde to support a new posl-graduat* leaching development In the area of 
Information Management. Applicants should have knowledge and experience or modern Information 
Technology nnd Us application to management and organisational problems. Particular relevant . 
Interests Include Database Management and Communication Systems and System Development 
Methodologies. (Ref. L1B1). 

... • Appointment will ba Blade at an appropriate point on lha Lecturer 
(£7SS0 - £14925), Further particular* and application form* may ba obtained (quoting 
the appropriate reference) from th# Eatabllehment Office, Unlvaratty Houea, BatMHh 
Lancaster LAI 4YW, when application, (six copies) MfN * h T«« refer#** ahould be 
■ ■ sent to arrive NOT LATER THAN 80 April 1985- . 


UNIVERSITY OFCAMBRIDGE 
Department ol Engineering 

University Lecturers/ 
Assistant Lecturers 

Applications are Invited lor University Lecturers or University Assistant 
Lecturers. The Appointments Commltea hope to ba In a position to make 
appointments In each of lha following llelda. 

Mloro-elsotronlos- High spaed electronics 

To undertake research In eieotron beam methods tor tho fabrication and 


Images. The | 
circuits and d 


arson appointed will be exi 
vices in all Ihe years of U 


cted to teaeii digital and analogue 
undergraduate course. 


Mloro-electronlos- VLSI Prooeaa Technology 1 
To work with electronic materials for advanced Inlergrated devices undertaking 
research In processes lor fabricating sub-micron CMOS and bipolar Integra lea 
circuit components, including chemical vapour deposition, reactive Ion etching. 
Ion beam etching, and optical and electron beam lithography. The parson 
appointed win be expected lo teach electronic materials and device fabrication 
in all the years of the undergraduate course. This vacancy has been created by 
the Information Technology schema. 

Materials 

To strengthen research In the group working on the mechanics ol plasticity, 
* * " " ‘ In due couTee, to 




The person 


mmm 


engineering course, with partlcyiar emphaare on production, processing and the 
roto of Materials In design. This yaoancyhaa been areated under Ihe New Blood 
scheme. ' .• 

Mwtallos ; , • Ct . f *V ‘ i ; ;• Vi - 

to Join a flroup working In'.the fl*W o( applied machart 
given k> candmalee whose intaraeu He in (he Haw of, 
where related to thd aerospace Industry, The person . . 
expected jo particfpaie lu#y In Ihe teaching of mechanfcslh All the year* of Ihe 
undergraduate course. r; 

Deilgn anil manufacturing y | -• 


organisaiion and oorordnaifon of prpjeot activities fn Industry 
Ihe yriats ol the undergraduate epuree, Including the Production 


the Held « design tor manufacture but others with similar relevant experience 
are Invited to apply. 

Persons holding permanent appointment In a UK university are not eligible for 
appointment to vacancies created by Ihe UG6 Information Technology or New 




The Amarican International . 

College of London 

, DIVISION OF MATHEMATICiS, : 
SCIENCE AND COMPUTER SCIENCE 


uMVKHsn v Ol muu in , 

Trinity 


mg* LECTURER l| 


SHJSJJI hf® Inyl.ted bibm weU-ctuallfled candidates for lha . 
r^pow.'fxznmeridng fn September 1986. .. 

E^ 111 ^.required to leach Fhyaioe and Chemlsiry to a 
ulvalent to Advanced Level and one of the two 


v ■■ yy.ptoriiiedlobl programs.. ’ . 

jhaHf teaching Will Inolude eupervi^pn of the 
adwgihiiljj^pn/i «urrtqulurn development arjd academic 

AHte ,fjpm over tPnatlone under the supervision 
^ phalrman arid die Aoademlo P«an. . 

n ahie8 of twd'referess and fullcunteulum 
; by, 8th Aprll to:. . ; 

FtobMl E.- Ktiehn, 

fe-A^mioOwn,/ , / •' 

Richmond College, 

Baton* Road,' 

,Nh#ondi Surrey TW10 6JP / . ..; 


' StkDol of lystspis Dll* WuflM- 

LECTURESHIP IN THE 
AHEA OF INDUSTRIAL 
MANASEMENT SCIENCE 

AppnceUons «re Invited for 0 m above port si 
Trinity CoDsgs, OuMin. . . • 

CsndkfitM should be qwllfleiJ locpi*MNi* 
Mutifng and wSarth In ons or moiaanMor 
Minagymtol SdeiwarOp«atioha Rwarrfj 
'end tan pracdcal «ji»fltec» .rt Prdleej 
Ptamdno. The fwliuWhlp llbcilid hi M 
Department of SWIiBda wtWi ll oiriwliy. 
InsWUiB f Jotil ,«(■»■ nrtwrt tf .*gs- 
comjHtarS'dnisd b be | 

kjme. i- J-' 

Salary 8cala.' «CB.03HBO7J74 M- A* 
KHntmsni vtfl be made wtwn M nnoi 


ifipisumte rilh quawbaiwu M «qwrien€e 
to dale.. 

MPlIriiiop-loiM snd M tei jriM g- 
tttitim to an poa w». 

EiUbllitmuid Offices ' 

Staff 0 Wee • 

Trinity Callage : . • • t 

. • oahlht? . ’ • 
to' wtemsempWid 

ralumid by «P 1 



vacancy 'It applies. 


University of Ulaiet ■ ; 

facufty ol Education,. Dsparinwnt ol Spsdsllst Slgdlos 

lectureships in home economics 

(TWJposts atJordanstown) , Ref: J 85/19 

To leach on the hanbjrS degree couree hi Horn* Economics, end lo cpntrbula to 
ihS deveicpmart of untiergrutocU and poUgraOuBto Bouraegki are* ol reefer 

Cpnsuntdr.Stuflai re Food audtoa. J ■ . , . 

APpScanteahoiid havs (i flood honour degree, and preferably a highardegree. W 
Home Eobnoniice w rafelad deopHne, Mh a opeofeSsm In.WOiar Consumor 
awdtet. bctBdtofl law. nwksBng. consiemr psychology or eooannloa,qrlnFbod 
SU0M tnotudlng. food eofenoe, food technology, nulrtfon .or mterabfofoov. 
krtuetodl utpinlence woutobe an advantage. ... . ■ 

Safeiy wfl be detemilned try. age, pualbcsbons and expedencq wlttiln the scale 
e7.tt04i4 1 M5p«Mf|" n - I • 

Further drta[l* ■« SVrilaWe from lha 8tafflng Offtare, IMtveraHy of Meter.* 
Jdnfe riri eww. Hwro.-M, Newioynabbey; Co Anlrife Bt37 OOB.tTefe- 
phwfe WMteebbey «st8l, Ext 8843) to whom eprffeatione, 1 tnotuding « furi 
curriculum rttae ptygl lha name# and address#* of three ref areas, ahould be 
gam tire Tatar than 26 ApriM 00$- <(70004) 



c University' 
of Reading 


MODERN OPTICS 

AppUcodoai on Invited foe s lectureship 
(enable (rare 1 October IMS within the 
Opdci Otonp o( the Phydcs D* partmenL 
CandJdaiM AouM have an at live reeeorth 


fete real In aoma aapoou of applied mod- 
ern Cftka, relating to aUher 

optoctoctnntlci.otlaieruadiuApnrier- 
enoo aku far (be dm men tinned subject 
ere*. Siliryoo (be seel a <7420 to £14 JU 
p.a. plus USSAJ8DPS beneflu. VwtOntr 
pmliailare ud upUcatfeo fonts (2 cop- 
ha) are sralUbfa from (ba hnoaast 
OITto, BnlvtreUy of Reading, Wblle- 
taslghti, F.O. Box 217, Boediig, RCS 
2AH, Mi (0734) B7B133 oat. 220. Plcere 
Bel- AC. MU. CkefetdoU 34 April 

(70038) 









UNIVERSITY 
OF BRADFORD 

MODERN LANGUAGES CENTRE 

LECTURESHIP 
in French Studies 


area studies 

social or economic Inst— . 
applied Ungulsttoa and tea 
mathodoto' 

C7.520-E1 


prestilra, BD7 10P 
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Universities continued 


NEW BLOOD POSTS AT SALFORD 


Applications are invited for five LECTURESHIPS which have 
been established under the ‘New Blood' scheme to encourage 
the appointment of younger members of the academic staff. 
Applicants should normally be under the age of 35 years. 


LECTURESHIP IN INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


Applicants should be active in research in the area of Synthetic 
Inorganic Chemistry with interest In Co-ordination Chemistry of 
the Transition and/or Main Group Elements. The lectureship is 
pari of the Department of Chemistry and Applied Chemistry's 
current programme of expansion in synthetic chemistry and will 
complement the forthcoming appointment of a Chair In Inorganic 
Chemistry which is the result of recent additional recurrent arant 


LECTURESHIP IN ITALIAN LANGUAGE 
AND LINGUISTICS 


The successful applicant will be expected to have native or 
near-native ability In Italian, to teach Italian language and 
linguistics at all levels and to engage In and supervise research In 
this sphere. It is hoped that the person concerned will also be 
prepared to become Involved In the use of computers for teaching 
purposes and/or translation. An interest in teaching aspects of 
Italian XIX and XX Century history and /or Institutions would be an 
added advantage. (Ref ML/93/THES). 


Meant will be expected to have native or 


made to Professor E. Wyn-Jones, Chairman of Department 
(extension 641 ). (Ref CH/20&THES). 


LECTURESHIP IN PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 


The lectureship Is intended to strengthen the Department of 
Chemistry ana Applied Chemistry's activities In Colloid and 
Interface Science. Applicants should be keen to pursue research 
intonudeatlon and new phase formation and will preferably have 
a sound theoretical background in areas relevant to this field.. 
Applications from suitably qualified chemists and non chemists 
will be equally welcome. Informal enquiries may be made to 
Professor E. Wyn-Jones, Chairman of Department (extension 
641). (Ref CH/297/THES). 


LECTURESHIP IN ELECTRONIC MATERIALS 
AND DEVICES 


The major interests of the Electronic Materials and Devices 
Group within the Department of Electronic and Electrical 
Engineering are concerned with the use of Ion and other 
energetic particle and radFation beams for modifying the electrical 


LECTURESHIP IN QUALITY AND RELIABILITY 


Product quality, particularly reliability, is Increasingly seen as a 
major factor in securing markets. The person appointed to this 
new post in the Department of Aeronautical and Mechanical 
Engineering will be expected to examine experience In Industry In 
this area concentrating on the physical aspects of lack of 
reliability. Industrial experience and a willingness to develop 
cross-disciplinary activities are essential. (Ref ME/398/THES). 
Appal ntments will be made to these posts from 1 0ctober 1 985 or 
as soon as possible thereafter. 

Salary within the range £7,520 to £14,925 per annum. 

Further particulars and application forms are available from the 
Registrar, University of Salford, Salford, M5 4WT. 

(Tel: 061-736 5843 Ext 215) to whom completed 


1=1 


1985. Please quote the appropriate 
reference. ^ 




have research experience In these areas and will be expected ti 
have competence In Information technology and/or electronics. 
(Ref E/285/THES). ‘ . 


jgSc 




UNIVERSITY 

bSALFORD 


UNIVERSITY of 
EAST ANGLIA 
Norwkh " 

LECTURER in 

environmental 

CHEMISTRY 

(Biogeochemlcal Cycling) 

TOi lectureship, in m e School of 
Environmental Sciences, Is avjil. 
able from 1st October 1985 under 
the UOC's -New Blood' *heS 
The primary role of the lecturer h 
the early years will be to contribute 
substantially to research. 

Salary on the scalo £7^20-£E4,92S 
per annum (under review) plus USS 
beneHti. Applications are invited 
from chemists (intending geo- sad 
bio-chemists) or mleroblokigija 
with an interest In aspects of biota! 
ically mediated exchange of chemi- 
cal elements between sediments, 
soils, fresh and marine waters, and 
the atmosphere. Applicants ilxrabl 
not be more than 35 yean of age. 
Applications (three copies) which 
should contain a full cunksha 
vitae, Including exact dale of blith, 
together with the names ud 
addresses of three persons to when 
reference may be made, should be 
lodged with (he Estabttshignl 
Officer, University of East Anglia, 
Norwich NR4 7TJ (telephone M03 
56161, Bit. 2126) from whom for- 
iher particulars may bo obtained, 
not kler than 6th May 1985. No 
farms of application gre Issued. 

(70020) 


l niwisiiyol Brailloid 
AUnlci n l .ain^u.igrs (.Vniir 


NEW BLOOD- 
LECTURESHIP 
In Modem Languages 


Wtritni in MW ton oatttta with 
much tt* tests m lanmu in fortl 
PifHttifltnnlMleir.il intiuy tibepm 
to irenHHton. The mad ad MihgiteM 
ta tin post ire Beared to tfn idMfe ad fa 
tfsiisnu oi ew sped** ptitoM tanUr 
Ttii tucnuM ctmTditi rtcofo be undw Os 
efli ol 35 indb Ibty toteipsfe&ift roan 
^afluaoes. preferably vrilll quilllfaflMi Id , 
IlnguMlcs and Experience n e prclu&d 
(rmiitot wotting from K toast two (strip 
banal An interest In flu mraputv is is rii 
lo IrtusWIwi tnd dlcUonary-msUnp b toe 
sough], SlarUrrg data: 1 fidptomber IM5. 
Salary on rale t7.S2kl4.K5 jj. 
snciiiNe, 

Appllciilei Inim ipt firCrn pirffcdin 
eiillitle Iren Hit Daprty leuilur (W ' 
UNiflilflH), Uihenflf el MiM. M 
VMtakln, BD7 IDf. CW* di|f 2f Afifl. . 
IK ' I 

(70067) 


University 
of Bradford 




University of 


‘New Blood’ Lectureships 

AflpWalions ere Invited for Ladweships In 

manta, , eslabflqhsd under the UGC “New , 

MtaJOMKltv; CancHditw Should 

of whatever kind, are Ineligible 

rang^tNdte gjPW 1 *? jipwHfod 

M m riBwriwiooy.jliD mw™'. , 

PWW-IWT ' ij; J. ' , ... . ■. J..- i 

tD: Troptoel Phehnecqipgy (eipcbemfcai 


: SCHOOL Of INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS STUDIES 

Lectureship In Organisational Behaviour 
. . Lectureship In Marketing and 
Strategic Management 

Applications .are -invited for two Lectureships, one In 
Organisational Behaviour and Ihe other In Marketing and 
’ Strategic Management. Candidates forth® first post should 
be committed researchers In'.' the social sciences with 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 

SCHOOL OF ECONOMIC STUDIES 

CHAIR OF 

ECONOMIC HISTORY 

Applications are Invited for the Chair of Economic History which wffl 
■ become vacant upon the retirement of ProfeSsor M. W. Beresfordon 
30 September 1985. Applicants with Interests in any area of 
economic history, will be considered but an interest in modem 
economic history together with an understanding of, and sympathy 
towards, quantitative approaches willbe particularly welcome.' 
Economic History Is strongly established within the School of 
Economic Stodles; and the person appointed will be expected to 
Play a keytoje jn maintaining the vigpur of research In the subject- 
The eafary wfli be wlihlri foe professorial range, minimum 218,070a 

year (under review). : ; V : ! 


University, Leeds; LS29JT, quoting reference number 31/37. 
Applications (two copies) glvIrig detallB of age, qualification* 
and experience, and naming three refare es , ehoqld leaoh'ths* 
Registrar no later than l0May1985. Applicants front overaeaa 
n»y apply In the first Instance by cable, naming foreeteferese, 
preferably in the\li)HSd Klrigdom. , t; ’ : • : •/ ; t7p>« 


-*V UNIVERSITY QF Sf ANDREWS 

. ‘ COMPUTING OF 

ato invKld for. tlta [post of Cortpq 
“ mputer Awl 


L Andrews 


plus ufefc further 


THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 29.3.85 
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AppHcaUona are Invited tor the follow- 
Irtg polls tor which applications dots 
on lha data* shown. SALARIES 
(untoaa otharwiaa slated) are aa foL 
(bwa: Banter Raasareh Fallow 
A|SMM-A|41,3M| Raauroh Fallow 
. R a a aa r oh Aasocl- 
Ita A8K.411-Ag24.SSSi Banter Lac- 

swapra. 1 *!!: 

and appileattenaprocadure may ba 
obtained from The Association of 
Commonwealth UnlvwaHlea, (ApptaL 
S8 Gordon Square, London wdlHOPF 
unlaw applioatlona are Invited direct 
to The University. Equaflt" *»• — 


to The University. Eqi 
Unity to University policy. 


La Traba University 
Melbourne 

LECTURER IN 
SOIL PHYSICS 
(Temporary 2 years) 

School of Agriculture 

LMBNr required to Huh ■ mins In idl 
p&ytfea ud to cos tribute u> nnsrel 
aoJe m kdcii eit ta (ba area or toll adenca. In 

exMpa/ofaUow tbs praam cmnagtau 
5 Gf' 1 par agriculture! adance i tilde nu. 
fhadetilb.QtwHeb m available bom Mr S. 
TlMbn. Ftooe (OS) «78 3122. Ext. 2184, 
MO Ml been tacocdad to uuh Id 
U oocrii. The milfoil ii anil able boa 
tea H85 eatS May 1987. 
tkMtfMtS. 

The University of 
New South Wales 
Sydney 

LECTURER 

School of Psychology 

Apptfcuii ikmld ban ■ doctor* to and a 
iferesh background training ta general 
^frinentil prycbalogy. Wblla ilrong 
•ffjtoau ta other areas will be cowldwed . 
pttfWfieewSI ba given to Ibate with tecent 
^ ud u Imereti 
aeatoMdii oomrafltt with govanuneni 
Pf “niee* in ardar to timber 

b ntalag oT Muter’i end Honour* 
nemi. 

Apptfnttaem wfll ba for a (Ixpd taraui- ... 

The University of Wollongong 

research 
associate in 

PHYSICS 

®to** | hant of Physios 

wiMUrad a lira a PhD ta 

j^JjP^donhfittded^iS AuMnllu 
gH MpMU SAeBaaodtaiobeln the 

D9O1 ibioepiJon and 
carried oct 

" d Fourier qw^rotnaien 

•"•WlJ atudtoa are eonduciad 


wwiywuw. 


ISlh May /SgJ. 

The University of 
Western Australis 


lecturer in 
EDUCATION: 
SOCIOLOGY OF 
EDUCATION 

8Baswssar hfc 

Kga sgttatff 11 "* 

AppHcaaa m «peet«l in have 
ipprmriiw higher degree qutUHcatkmi 
WWtlng experience in teniuy edueatfan 

BeneBu ladude tuperamaeilos, (are, to 

may be o taalned bom Dw Head of 
oapeitaem, Auactaie Prefenor LK.P. 
“5* ( I el S p . 1 C0^M023S0). 

Application, In dupbcaie luting tel] 
pmnc^piidwbn, qullfleulota and 

aew wgaa 

009. andWooi of appoint men! Ml ba 
jpedfled ta 1 any offer ajmlumeai which 
n»y be nude a* a remit 0li5i 
advenliaimL. 

SJnMayliB. 

The Australian National 
University 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 

Faculty of Law 

Preference miy bo ghreo to ippUcaon whine 
teaehfag lntereiti am Ed the areu of 
property law, (null and equity, trade 

Imenulkmal trade law. wolUn of 
law* and mdJertuil property, Deiirebty the 
■urrerehl ipphmnl iboutd be able to take 
up unite, fix the commencement of the 1985 

■ saia saaaaiaasft'^ 

appoLmee’i Bdd, of apedilbatloD. 

Appotmrrwni wtU be for four yean in [be 
Diatlnitanoa trilh the poofUlfw. after 
reytew. of ippalntmenl to rrtring am. 

Graoti are prbtided towanb tnwTaad. 
removal. Anfitance toward, homing Ii shea 
fo an appointee from outside Ompecra. - - 
Eligible appobileaiwfllba required in fola . 
Um SupentiimiBilon Sctwme for AwtniTIu 
UBlveretUH. Maternity leave [■ anflabk. 

Tbe Uuvcnfty remveiAe right net to 
make an appdmment or to mike an 
s^kjjBMn^by Invitation at any time. 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN 
ACCOUTING 

Department of Commerea 
Faculty of Economic! and Commerea 

An appointment wQ be made at the Sealer 
Lecturer level only If the candidate Ii of 
njfficJeru merit. - 




RESEARCH FELLOW/ 
SENIOR RESEARCH 
Ff llowin MODERN 
JAPANESE HISTORY 

ssssa ISrJKSBLBBL 

die depanmeal wouW be aKwciiOy 

mmom wuxUni hube field 0 r 

24m May J96S. 

RESEARCH FELLOW/ 

fIllSw RESEARCH 
Research School 
of Pacific Studies 

Dapartmant of Human Geography 
P" “W be Bled at either lev*]. 


— - n aviire a vi urs L/VUAlllIXXU | 

rrewreb fa Souths 1,1 Atli ind'or the 
Fa™. TRM* ® era et ire: tadnnrlal/urtun 
dewlopmoDt; rurel dun re ; inrapon and 
comnninicitlna*. 

The riuensiil of intandad rsuarch «tinuM 

win be retuned after coruldernin of the 
Ippdcukmi. Field experience ta a Third 
worl will be an advantage. 

LECTURER 

Department of Political 
Science 

Faculty of Arts 
FIXED TERM 

ii for a fixed tons from 
iuh> 1985 untl the end of 1987. 

Th e Da panmani I* particularly iuterened 
ta makbg an appohmuni In the area of 
a'SfTSS Admhduiatlon and 

Publfa FeUcy but ihou with tatuem | n 
olliar fWdx, opedllty cornua relive potalci, 
are encouraged to apply. The appointee writ 
be expected 10 offer courier 11 
ondenreduate and Honoun IV laveli and 10 
(hire In the utporvUoa of pouiridLj&tc 
riudenu. 

If there are dttflcuhlt* u, nillog ihix 
ppridoo for all tbs fixed term, die 
Dapartmant b prepared to cnnrfder a Ux- 
mMh appointment for the tatter half o( 
198J» teaefi U aodarpadnte cmMc In - 
Aurbafiiri Oovopmaat AdndafabattaiJnd 1 1 

Stoctwsssr“'. 


JW Apia 19B. 

mrimum of fin yenn. Santar 
Lecturer for totryaara in foelrst 
wfih 9 m poMMny. altar review, of 
■ppchbnert to relring age. 

Grants ora prafoadtowartta (revet and 
ramoval. Asristanca hwarda houaing la 
glnn to an appriidM from oMida 
Canberra. BSHeeopoHaMwaba 
requIiKi to loin the Buperemuaton Schama 
tor Australian iMvatrifiee. Hatamfiy tom la 
•valabto. Tha UNwruy Memw t» right 
not to make an apeotatmanl or to nke an 
■ppoMnMbymtattanalenytline. 




The American International 
College of London 


!LWS-S.^J! 5 ™ EMATIC *. science 

AND COMPUTER 8 CIENCE 


R giVg f LECTURER II IN 
MATHEMATICS 

^PW^Mgps arejnWted fqrths above now appointment 

a rasuit of fife college's continued expansion and“the 
^abtehment of a nwr degrae program In Mathematical 


should be enthuslastio and sympSi 
three years relevant experience and ' 



sssafisa^aa^ and M 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
EA8T ANGLIA 
Norwich 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ELECTRONIC 
SYSTEMS 
ENGINEERING 

AppficaUona are Invited tor a lectureship 
to bp ettaUistiBd from October 1985 in 
Oie expanding Faculty cl Electronic Sys- 
tems Engineering. Candfctotea will be 
expected to be professionally quaHtf 

engineers with a higher degree in eteo- 
tronla eng Tee ring or oomputsr science 
and ratevant rndualrlal and/or research 
experience in lha area of Digital anddam- 
puter syatetne design. Including VLSI dr- 
cube end the deveiopmant of CAD 
software tools. The successful candidate 
wll be expected to contribute and Initiate 
reeearehln the above flow and participate 
to the undergraduate teaching pro- 
gremm tor the BBo Honoun In Elec- 
bonto Syatama Engineering. Salary on 
(he acato CT.fla>-£i4.92fi per annum 
(under review) pfua USS benefits. 
Applications (three copies) whtofi 
ehauM contain a lull ourriculuni vttea. 
Including exeat date of birth, together 
with the nacnee end addressee of three 
pereofla to whom reference may ba 
mads, should foe lodged with the 
Establish mem Officer, Unhreralty of 
Heel Anglto, Norwich NR4 7TJ (tele- 
phone 0803 Ml 51 ext 2125) from 
whom further particulars may ba 
obtained, not later than 25 April 1958. 
No forms of application am Issued. 

(70040) 



CHAIR IN HUMAN 
BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES 

Application are invited for the Chair in 
Human Biological Sciences in the 
Hepsitmeiit af Huiosn Sciences. Human 
biology sad environmental biology are 
now i Indeed together o* Human 
Biological Science! within the 
Department. Candidates should have 
proven record fa nn appropriate area, tor 
example, human growth and nutrition, 
or biomedical or physiological 
m*anueir«L Candidates ihould alnbo 
bilereited in fullering developments in 
pollution itudlci, environmental health 
■ad biological mourns management. The 
•ppofame will provide ludenhlp and 
suppm tor all aiafr engaged In lUa 
raolihfadpfinary study of Man nod bU 
bfokigjcal eoviroomoct. 

Further particulars and application forms 
can be otaalned from the . Regfotrar. 
Maty wUJ be arid* dm prcfeswifal 
range (nifrent mlaliitam £184170 and 
aebjem tnre'vTew from j Abril). Informal, 
u quMei may be tande to lha Head of tha 
Dflwtmeor. Professor tyS. Kirk. . , : 

Lomgbbonrt&d ' , '■ ri* 1 LeJc*ftenhbe 


The Papua N6w Guinea 
Unlveraiiyof 


• ! i 9 
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ln jjcognftion of the growing importance of • 
3%|n the management field,The QanfieW ■ • 
^^lyfonagernent- one of Europe's major 

business schoois - is offering scholarships , 
limited nurrtber of good honours : • ' ' ^ 
from any disdplfne to undertake a f. 

“ghmeof research leading toeither an M.Phfl .- 
£5^ a ^ { ^^- ThesCholar5hipswill be ; 

^IhyaluetbEsfcsd^arships.'- v 


uu 


of Management 


o a a 0 






Appllcartort* ara Invt 


ho va h' pont- 





- . to obtain details of possible areasbf research 
arjd arrangementsfortne programmes, peqple 
with a good honouis degree and those expecting 
to obtain such a degree jn 1985, should contact; : 
Professor Bernard Barry, Director of Bfeseam.. 
Gmnfleld School of J^n^mer^i o,; j-.- 
Cranfield institute of Jechndogy, GanfleW/ 
Bedford jVK4? OALTelephone: 03347511^2 or 
sendinthecoujSon. " \ r ; -< [i '' 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
Port Moresby 

Applications are tovftsd from wHably qualitod and experienced persona bMha foilowlng 
vacancies: 

PROFESSOR IN ECON0M1C8-P.M1001/B4 

Appflcanta should have • degree In Econo mica, * dieting ula tied aeademio record and an 
acUvansaaidi imerosl In some aspects ol Economica u 8 relate* to the Third World, 
Inducting EconomToa Theory, Development Economic* and applied topics especially 
wtti a retevenoa to development isauaa. Soma experienced Third World counUfaa (not 
necessarily to leooMng) would be an ndvanlags. The sppatntee will be required to 
provide academia leadership in teaching and research serosa toe range o* program* In 
Accounting end Economics tor which ton Department Is responsible. The University 
welcomes applications from persons who would bo on secondment from a permanent 
position. 

SENIOR LECTURER/ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR IN ACCOUNTINQ- 
P. 044018/94 

(EoonomloB Department) 

Applicants wfll be primarily responsible tor teaching Finance with Electronic Data 
Proaeestag experience and when necessary to teach Financial Accounting. Applicant* 
should tiave sa a minimum MBA (Accounting and Bnanoe). Preference wfll be given to 
those with a combination oi a good, scad am la qualification MBAiPh. D/DBA end e 
proteutonal qualification - CPA. CA, etc. Teaching, research, professional and/or 
Industrial experience, part leu lady in a Third World country would be an advantage. 
Applcants should state clearly subjects previously taught and praoUoal experience H 
any. Inorder to expedite tbs appointment procedure, appfeante are advised to eak their 
retsrees to sand canfldentlsf reports directly to the University without wsftfng to be 
contracted. 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER IN ANALYTICAL AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL CHEMISTRY-P.03100B/8S 

The Clwrrttry Department la saelctoa to fl I a vacancy which Is immediately ratable In 
the Held of INOROANIC/ANALYTICAt, AND ENVIRONMENTAL CHEMISTRY. The 
appointee will be required to take up' full teaching responstollHIea in Analytical and 
Envhnnmantal Chemistry and contribute to toe teaching of Organic and Brat Year 
General Chemistry. In addition departmental research actMtiea and consultancies wl9 
be expected. The Department to partloulariy Interested In appointing a person wSh 
expert Ha and research sxperlsnoe In the Held of Traoa Metal Analysis In the Department 
andtor Water quality who could oontrtbuts to the Department’s Invohremsnt In the South 
PaoAo Regional Environmental Programme. Applicants should heva s higher degree, 
pretorebly a Ptut. be abb to damomtrate competence as a teacher of undergraduate 
Chemistry, and show an active Interest In Applied Research. 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER, (RESEARCH) ENGLISH 
LANQUAQE LEARNING PROJECT- P.181 002/85 

The Education Research Unit has a vacancy tor Lecunr/Sanlor Lecturer which Is 
Immediately available. The appointee will participate In the English Language Learning 
Project This to a major study of English Language aoquMBon In the formal school 
system. The aim to to study factors tost might promote baiter teaming of English. The 
appointee wfll be expected lo mobRxa and work with olhar people Involved to English 
language research. The appointment la tor two years commencing In June 1B86. 
Apploant* should possess a higher degree, experience In Papua New Guinea or 
another developing nation, end should send at leael one msjor research report In the 
area to demonstrate proven eblRy to produce applied research results. Leave lares are 
after two years Instead at the normal eighteen months. 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER IN LANQUAGE-P.231000/66 

A vacancy exists In Extension Studies Department tor LecUirer/8enlor Leoturer In 
Language. The eucoossful applicant nil have a post graduate qualification In T.E.8.L 
end wil have extensive experience In course writing In Third World countries. The 
appointee should have some knowfedgool University extension courses, particularly the 
language components. The appointee wit edit, write, teach and coordinate Languagfi 
operas* at Matriculation end Foundation Levels. The successful candidate vril be 
raqUrad to atari fanmedtahty. 

LEGTUREH/SeiflOR LECTURER IN PHARMACOLOGY-PJ21 002/M 

"Hu portion of LeaturartBonlor Lecturer In Pharmacology In Human Biology Department 
wilful vacant to November 1985. The Department undertakes the pra-cOnlcai training of 

. M i liW inil ■— — -T... 


teadiing experience to Pfwmiaoology to medical students. It to the eta of We 
- Department to present the preclWcaJ mortal subjects to a functional and dltdoelly 
rstevant con text, end therefore ■ medtool qualifloallon would be an advantage, as would 
iBeoNngftMoeroti experience ha devetopino country- 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER M TECHNICAL STUDIE8-0.681010 
(peMrtmMt of Poat-Voortlortal, Technical and Commercial 8tudlaa, 
GorokaTaaohar'a College). 

Appfcarfa ahoirid be quallled mechardosl or afeotrioai engineers or sutojoptiys or 
eiaclrfcal tradesmen wWi poeHrede qualfloatlorw, and p ossess e degree or itiploma 
..togtehsrsflh experience In tsehrigsl teacher sduoetion. The euccesstul eppOeent wH 


Qitue. Trite programme’ Is qgonsored by the Aston Development Bank. THe 
appok«nsrt consneqc** In 196C. Art* year centred w*be offered, In order to 
expyf lte too oppolntntent procadme, eppfcente era ecMeed to aek the* raferaee to send 
aarfVJenWrtpoctortaty totralJnVeralty wtttoirtwrtfng to b* contorted,- , 

awk* TvrowwmiRER w (K>M ' 

Avscano y todate In QoraU Tether's Ootisge for Senior TutorrLeoturer and the 
af 1*Wto«J , a«»Wt»hptowlljlre ronwawl-TTi* pptxolntrerewltobre 
raepoAiUe tor teaching cemtoeroe end accounting to Dw Diploma ol Secondary 
T ? c *? fl Pro 0 ram rto teach otorioal atodente who enroAed In the technical 

•duqedon program, to MHdnhowUiteMntBoteacMrigpracttoe. 

SENIOR TUTOBfliCTURER IN PRACTICAL 8KIL11S4L071 004/88 
The Department of Tkhnfcaf end Home Arts, Qorota Teacher's Coltoga, Me ■ 

.*22? * W v* cbntbirto^ until December 18B5,*th the 
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New Blood 
and LE 
Lectureships 

Applications are invited Tor the following appointments, funded under 
the UGC's ‘New Blood' and 'I.T.* Initiatives. The posts are available " 
from 1st October 1985, and in addition to the salary for each post, the 
UOC award makes some provision Tar research and other costs. 
Candidates for New Blood posts should normally be aged 35 yean or 
under; there is no age limit for the *I.T. appointment. 

• Biological Sciences 

In the field of Animal Molecular Generics. Candidates should have a 
strong research background In animal developmental biology and a 
particular interest In applying Immunological techniques In this field, 

Rtfi NB/I/SS 

• Chemistry 

In the field of Organic Chemistry. Candidates should have an Interest in 
synthetic organic chemistry, with particular reference lo the development 
of new synthetic methods. Experience in the application of enzymatic 
reactions in organic synthesis would be an advantage. Rtf: NB/2/Si 

• * Computer Science 

T.T.' post in the area of Very Large Scale Integration (VLSI), 
Candidates should have research interests in the development of 
computer loots for VLSI or the Invesrigatlon of novel architecture, or 
closely related areas. Rtf: /T/I/&S 

• Engineering 

In Precision Engineering in the fields of optics and/or fine mechanics. 
Applicants should have a good record of research in one of these topics, 
or In an allied field such as experimental physics. Rtf: NB/3/iS 

• Politics 

In the field of (he politics of the European Mediterranean states. An 
interest in the southern enlargement or the European Community 
and/or industrial policy and political change would be preferred. 

Rtf: NB/4/t5 

• Statistics 

In (he field of Applied Bayesian Statistics. Applicants should have . 
interests or experience In either applied statistics or Bayesian inference. 
Some familiarity with both of these areas or In a related field, such as 
multivariate analysis, statistical computing, expert systems/knowledge 
representation, numerical analysis or forecasting, would be 
advantageous. Ref:NB/3/8S 


Rtf: NBJ5/&3 


Salary for all posts will be on the Lecturer Scale: £7,520 - £14,925 per 
annum (under review). Application forms and further particulars from 
the Registrar, University or Warwick, Coventry CV4 7AL. Closing date 
for receipt of application forms is 26lh April 1985. Please quote the 
appropriate reference in ail correspondence. 



UNIVERSITY 

OFmRWTK 


- QUEEN MARY COLLEGE 

(University of London) 

“New Blood” Lectureships 

1 0ctober 


Universities continued 



The American' International 
College ol London 


b SBd lecturer II IN 

COLLEGE PSYCHOLOGY 


currently offers two major 
olav an ImportanJ part In t 


_ a or (degree) programmes; this new post wfll 

play an ImportanJ pari In the Implementation of the projected third 
BA major in Psychology and the consolidation of the existing 
Counselling Certificate programme. 

Applicants should have at least a Masters degree in Psychology 
and substantial teaching experience. 

Duties will include teaching a range of key courses In the major, 
curriculum development, programme supervision and academic 
advising of students from /O nations, unaer the supervision of the 
Divisional Chairman and the Academic Dean. 

Salary will be determined by qualifications and experience and will 
fall within the Burnham F.E. range for Lecturer II, currently 7.548- 
£12,099 but due for review. 


the Office of the Aoademlc Dean. Letters of application and curric- 
ulum vitae should be submitted to; Dr Robert Kuehn, Academic 
Dean, Richmond College, Queens Road, RICHMOND, Surrey 
TW10 6JP. (020158) 


UNIVERSITY OF WAIKATO 
Hamilton, New Zealand 

Chairs In Management Studies 

(Accounting, Finance, Law, Management Information 
Systoms, Operations Management, Marketing, 
Organisation Behaviour and Personnel, Business Policy) 


(Reference No. ABfi/B) 


AppfcstiOfla are [rwtted from 


.Hate academia queJIAoetfora and 


«p«tono» to one or macs ol the above eieaitof profs* aortal poets In the Department 
ofMenaowiwit Studlee M the University of WaBceto. The Unfarsty which I* growing 
diets (y, has nearly 4 000 student* to five Schools of 8tudy. The campus of 125acreeb 
jnaubrt) of HamJtan, a pleasant modsm dty wtth a population ol about 100.000 
locetod 80 iritosBOuthof Auckland. 

Ik* Deportment of Management 8tudlea currently has a teaching start of 30 with 
opindng itodsnt an rot roenl*. The Department's programme* Incorporate the topic 
«• o< Accounting, Finance, Lew, Management Informal ton Systems, Operation* 
Mmgemint, Marketing, Otgentootion Behaviour and Personnel, and Buitoass 
Pofcy. 

Tj» Bchoot c4 Management Studies otter* a unique lour year deoreB ot Bachelor a 
Management Studfee. Olhar Deportment* to the School ere Economics. Computer 
Bctono* end Methemettoe. Applicant* should have a commitment to a muU-dtociplln- 
ay approach to management education, research end constancy. A wWtogneea to 
teritoptte to the development of poehaxpafteitoB’prografflmai to oeatreWi. Apptt- 
wteahoidd be prepared lo ihara in the administration of the Department end might 
w Mked toact aa Head of Department to due course. 

The poaHoru cany annual ealertea to the range NZ$46,31 $-NZ$58.602. 

Further Information and details of the appfoetion procedure are avaftobi* from. the 
.{bonUfy Qmsrsl, Anode! ton of Commonwealth Universities (Appta), 38 Gordon 
Bqmra, London WC1H0PF, or from the Registrar, Untver**y of Waikato, Private Bag, 
Haoiteao, New Zealand. . 


.Private Bag, 


.Tbs doling date for eppRostloiu to foil Mey 1985. 


. UNIVER8ITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
. ‘ ■ . FACULTY OF SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 

“New Blood” Lectureships 

ftyjoNtaw aria Invited for the following posts ol Lecturer which have been 
“row*) under the National “Nett Blood" scheme to encourage the 
•PpoWntent ol younger members ol the academic staff. Applicants should 
"wmally be under the ageof 36 years. Each post to tenabtofrcm 1.10.88. 

PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY (F3) 

of optical end electronic! epeotroacoplc studtee ol tire st ruoture 
■w dynamics of unstable speotes in The department of oheolrefry. 
. apiftonce In laser and/or beam techniques will be advantageous, but no! 


MOLECULAR BIOLOGY (K1) 

■Vrofewlar or can ttidoglsf to required to. conduct research In the 

■ SPjtoWrt of dent biology on the molecular Intefarttor* between frost 
'- ■*£*&* Pwwgehe that detormlne apedflotty iind resistance gene 

*£5*k} », aWhquoh additional Intereata In other eapeote of plan} 
JhQj^torblotogy wljlbe encouraged. The new lecturerwouldb^ expected 
"freijlthen available experts bIb appropriate, Including bioohernOTYOf 
9iycoprotefna. The development and appIkJtetlon of 
•. Jojjpcioort embody probee: Isolation and clortingof plant gerws. Teaching 
would be In Malty in plant molecular biology ar\d btotechnoicgy, aa 
■;!woprta». y 

■ ' &|?wr WortnaBbri' about these posts can be obtained Irom the assistant 

(solenoe arid engineering) on 021 472 1301 ext 2669. 
; 2£&!jtej«y. teccprdlng to age and experience, wHI be In Ihe range of 
|;T2 * z ^ 4,^ peranum, piue superannuation, 
v ' •tw* “boplee, ahoukl Indude a curriculum vfw end the ifjrej* 




bs*** ■ 

hX,W.:ar<‘nvited 




National University of 

Lesotho 

LECTUREH/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN LAW (2) 

fran^ -P.IV 3 v-V 0 "* 1 Invited 

ewiT ToL Vi 1 ' onr- 

i 1 ™,, r °r *ho above poets. 
fu” 1 ™ 1 * should hold one of 
nxc fqjto wtns Qua 1 1 neat lone i 
LL.B. with at 
leaat rive yoars of relevant 
B *P®rIenca! or 
or Ph.D. in law 
irom ■ recosnlasd university. 


n _J,V * ac “l*V rum a B. A. 
prooramme Isstlng 4 
a Y«or LL.B pragram- 
?*• an g * 2 -year Diploma In 
v^'~. E * por,once of Caching 
£^, COIJr “ H at *he university 
!mfvn p fSf ep * bl , y ,n an African 
unlvarelty would be an advon- 
f?i° Wb BrB tnnklng for qual- 
appHcanta who could 
“uraea like. Uibour 
Unite). Conveyancing 
and Notarial Practice (4 XJn 
*«). Law or Taxation (4 Un 
Itai, Uw of Property includ 
Ln 0 Succession and Admlnl*. 
teatlon of Estates (8 Unite and 
7 Units reapeotlvaly), Delicts 
II Units). The successful an- 
piles nu would be required to 
teach 16- units or law courses 
every academic year, super- 
vise LL.B. dissertations and 
undertake administrative 
tasks within the Faculty and 
the University generally. The 

appointee* would h* a>n«<MX 


ataman 


Basic salary; Lecturer 

M12.S04 - 17.064, Senior 
Lecturer Ml 9.864 . 30,338, 
per annum (£1 = M2. IT on 
13th March 198S). Entry 
point will be fixed according 
to qualifications and previous 
experience- 

superannuation la non- 
contributory on permanent 
terms of service. Appointees 
on short contract terms of 3 to 
4 years receive 36% gratuity. 
In lieu or superannuation, Tor 
the first two years or the 
contract, rising to 27 VS % and 
50% for each subsequent and 
fllmtidr period of sarvloe. Pre- 
sently gratuity up to 33% Ot 
basic salary Is free of tax. 

Educational and Induce- 
ment allowances for expatri- 
ates. Mod ust research grants 
available. Accommodation at 
reasonable rentals, or housing 
allowance In lieu of accom- 
modation. Possibility of a 
housing loan for altlxens. 
Vacations and study leave. 
Baggage entitlement at first 
appointment and at normal 
termination. Passages for 
appointee, spouse and depen- 
dant children on first appoint- 
ment and at end of the con- 
tract. • • 

Detailed application. In- 
cluding a full curriculum vitae 
naming threa referees with 
full addresses, should be sent 
to the Senior Assistant Reg- 
istrar (Appointments). 

National University of 
Lesotho, P.O. Rama 180, 
Lesotho, Southern Africa. 
Applicants resident in the Un- 
ited Kingdom should also send 
a copy of their application to 
the Secretary Oaneral. Asso- 
ciation of Commbnwoulth 
Universities (Appts.), 36 Oar- 
don Square, London WC1H 
OPF., Further particulars are 
available from either of the 
above .addre ss es. 

. University of London 

, Department of Extra-Mural 

BtUdlBS . . ■ ' 

LECTURER IN 
MULTI-CULTURAL 
STUDIES 

The University of London 
Department of Extra-Mural 
Studies Invites applications 
for appointment as Lecturer in 
MulU -Cultural Studies. 

The person appointed will 
have an informed- knowledge 
of current debates on RiulU- 
cuiturollxm, racism, ram rela- 
tions and equal opportunities 
In tha otisdomlc curriculum. 

-Applicant* wllih backgrounds 
In any discipline taught by the 
Department will be consi- 
dered. Experience of teaching 
pr organizing In adult educa- 
tion Is desirable, 1 and experi- 
ence of working with minority 
ethnic groupe la asianUai. - 

Applicants will be expected 
to have at least s flr*t degree 
or equivalent CtuallfhteHon.- 

Salary °n- tha University 
leoturer eosle (£7 ,330 . to 
£14,825 per annum, piua 
£1,435 London. Allowance 

p.a.).- Further -parUcnilsra 

from The Personnel Officer. 


Toll 01-636 8000. «wi>. 

sa.fFSSrrKLaii'.ia* 

Siisaisrttswnia. 


(84809) 


University of , ' 
Kent at Canterbury 

.Chemical J-abotelory . 


University of 
. \ * Ditrhain 1 

•"DepartijiahtofLaw. . 

LECTURER IN LAW 

• tor a mrlod of 
from l«t october.iSBB-- 

apprldriSwpStet $ . 

HWis, annum, , plua 

■ auperqnnustloi*. 




inorganic 

CHEMISTRY 

Applications “ r “ revttedter 
this 'New Blood' appointment 

tha field of synthesis. 

Lecturers Bcslat 67,320 
£14,839 per annum. ■ 

' A'pplleetton fonoa and, 
further, nortieidara iogY-J*S 

obtained Mh grj ■ •■i fl® 


wnom . .ill (' 


Sntertuiy. Kent CT2 7NH 60 

t &S3n*s&(S 

^ssr , q%t. 1 -^ 1 % 

SSaToVT"*'- 7™ 


University of 
The West Indies 
Mona, Jamaica 

. Appl lest Ions are Invited for 
the following posts: 

LECTURER/ 
ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN 
BIOCHEMISTRY 
(HUMAN 
NUTRITION) 
TROPICAL 
METABOLISM 
RESEARCHUNIT 

Applicants should have a 
suitable postgraduate degree 
with apeolsl reference to Hu- 
man Nutrition and should 
have some knowledge and/or 
experience or nutritional 
problems of underdeveloped 
countries as wall os experi- 
ence In teaching si a post- 
graduate level. Successful ap- 
plicant will be expected to 
develop his/her own research 
programme. 

ELECTRON 
MICROSCOPIST 
DEPARTMENT 
OP BOTANY 

8 uccee*rul applicant will be 
required to take charge or the 
Electron Microscope Unit 
comprising transmission and 
scanning electron micro- 
scopes. He/she will be ex- 

I iected to supervise the work 
n the unit an help users of the 
microscopes end to train a 
limited number of technicians 
In methods of oleotron micros- 
copy. He/ahe may aleo be 
required to teach a short 
course In his/her speciality. 
Preference mey be given to 
applicants with Interest In 
Biological Sclencos. Duties to 
be assumed os soon os 
possible. 

ASSISTANT 

REGISTRAR 

REGISTRY 

Duties will be to assist In 
the general administration. 
Applicants should possess a 
good degree and hove had 
experience In administration. 
Appolnbnont will be at either 
Lecturer or Aealatant Lecturer 
level. Duties to be assumed by 
June 1 ■ 1985, or u soon as 
possible thereeftar. 


Salary Beales (under re- 
view): Lecturer (Medical) 

33,592 Lecturer (Non-Medic, 
al) A Electron Mlcroaeoplat 


35,246 Anslatant 

.. 768 - 23,488 Xealstiint 
Lecturer .. (Non-Medical) 
JS20.379 X 21,813. 

Up to five full economy 
olaas passages plus bnngaan 
allowances up to U88BOO an 
appointment and normal ter- 
mination, Special allowance 
up to US$300 for shipment of 
academic booke and teach in u/ 
research equipment an 
appointment. (Jn furnish a tl 
. accommodation at tO% of- 
- pensionable salary or housing 
allowance or SO % of pension- 
able salary, uwi contribution 
of equivalent of 10% of salary 
to Superannuation Scheme. 
Subsidised Health Servian.- 
■ Annual -'Book Allowance.. 

- AnnUel “Study and Travel 
O rant -tor - self, Spquap end 
three children. . Transports- 1 
tlon allowance to Persona who 
.awn- and • operate.', a motor 
vehicle. . . ■* 

Detailed applications 
(three copies) giving full par- 
ticular* of qualincatlona and 
experience, < date or birth. 
krttsJL, status, and the name* . 
. “ , of three re- 

nhouid be aant os soon 
as poeslbl* to. the Reglstrsr, 
UWI, Mona, Klngato__ 
Jamaica. Applicants In the 
u.K. should also sand on copy 
to tha Sacyetnry Oenera 1 - 
Asso elation of common 
wealth Universities (Appta). 
36 Cordon Square, London 
WC1H OFF. Further datalla 
obtainable ■ from 
source. (62781) 

University College of 
North Wales 
CoIegPrifyagol 
Gogledd Cymru Bangor 

Department of Social Theory ' 

A instltuUona • 

'NEWBLOOD' 
LECTURESHIP 
. INSOCIOLOGY/ 
SOCIALPOLICY :: . 

. r Hone Ore : Invited 

from lEkfl qualified osndldataa . 
in Sotuolooy and/Or Social; 
Policy tot tte above appoint- . 
meat - commanctna mv . 1st - 
October., 1985. Under tee. 
terms or tha 'new blood' 
•otiemo, tiandldatM should 
under the age or 35 and ahoul- . 

hold a permanent 




Candidates should, hove a 
interest In (he apPlica- 
loal knowledge 


alira 

research 

the work 


oalsl i. policies. 

I mph- 
oplno 
amenta 

SAt 


. BalVy Win be, pn,' Hit 

aualulcatlona. research . ; and 
teaching experience, .sna pub- 
frr.TioSs. tSwther with the 
of- three . 


hlcBtlopStote 
nwnmte 
irefsre^B 

fSsX 

utrar’s^'S 
College ofjj 
Lor,: 

from , whom ■ 




University of 
Sydney 

LECTURESHIP 
(FIXED TERM) 

Reference no. 11/2 

Centre for Continuing 
Education 

Tha Centre for Continuing 
Education was eats bit shed In 
February 1084. The Centre 
organises a series of con- 
tinuing education activities 
for both tha general public and 
specific araduate/prornsslonal 
groups. It also provides all 
forms of cooperation with the 
University's own Depart- 
ments that mey need adminis- 
trative assistance in organis- 
ing courses, lectures, semi- 
nars or tutorials In the area of 
continuing education. In addi- 
tion the Centre operates a 
discussion group scheme, pro- 
duces radio programs for 
broadcast on 2SER-FM and 
publishes Current Affairs Bui- 

The lectureship la primarily 
concerned with the Discussion 
□roup Scheme which provides 
ondencs courses for 

.our thousand students 

annually. Tho work involves 
the preparation and editing of 
lecture notes and other mate- 
rials, liaison with a part-time 
teaching staff working on a 
range of disciplines and gener- 
al oversight of the administra- 
tion of the scheme. In addition 
the poeltion Involves respon 
siblllty for tench inq end orga- 
nising courses within the Cen- 
tre's Continuing Education 
Program, 

The successful applicant 
will havo good academic qual- 
ifications, the ability to com- 
municate oaally at all levels 
within the University end to 
work within a team. Proviaua 
teaching experience particu- 
larly In continuing education, 
entrepreneurs! flair and en- 
thusiasm for tho ltlaa of con- 
tinuing education, are all re- 
levant. 

The position Is avstlnbto 
from early In IB 86 far a fixed 
term or flva years. 

Salary ■ SAB4.B40 

$A32,6S4 per annum. 

Applications, quoting re- 
ference no. and Including cur- 
riculum vitae, list or publica- 
tions and the names end 
addresses of three referees, to * 
the Registrar, University of 
Sydney, NEW 3006, Austra- 
lia, by 26 April 1985. 

The University reservoe tha 
right not to proceed with any 
appointment for financial or 
other reasons. 

Further general Informa- 
tion la available from the 
Association of Common- 
wealth Universities (Apple), 
36 Oordon Square, London 
WC1H OPF. (34318) HI 

King's College 
. London (KQC) 
(University of London) 

•NEWBLOOD’ 
LECTURESHIP 
INGERMANi . 
APPLIED LANGUAGE 

■ • ■ Applications tore Invited for • 
« Mete res hip In Applied Qer- 
. man Language allocated under 
; the UOC 'New Blood* scheme 
and tenable from 1 October 


veloping n 


proving laitpuaqa competence 
end In their application to the 
teaching of the modern Oar-, 
man language, in addition to a 
high degree of proficiency In 
a arm an, candidates Should 
have research Interests In ap- 
plications ot llgulatlca to lan- 
guage teaching) and/or in com- 
puter assisted language 
learning. 

'. Candidates should normal- 
ly be under 33 years of age at 
the data of appointment, and 
should., not currently hold a 
permanent unlvarelty poet In 
uie u.s(. 

Salary will be within the 
range of £7,320 . £14,933 par 
annum plus Cl , 333 per annum 
London Allowance. Universi- 
ties Superannuation Schema 
contributions era payable. .. 

Application forms >oji 
further, particular* ore. avail 
able from Mr. S.P. Barrow; 
Assistant -Registrar! King's 

BERRW&as 

1 tf on* jahbuld be submitted -In 
duplicate, with tha names of 
, two re Teres a, aa soon aa poeai- 

: swffimwsr *uj 


in the Department, ctndltlntoe 

. i tribute? to? ^&rSng?or 
\ Sociology and/or -. Social 
iicy. 


. I.Adrnl- •, 
sslstant. Rag- 
ed; ]T>Dlver*lty 

avrw 


Aberystwyth 
The University College 
of Wales 

Department of Education ■ 

••• ; TjECXOR.E|R-.-- ; 

Anpllcatiohn are invited 
fi^RjM’wlenoed teaphers Sf *. 
“M l. 1 for . the above post 

tenoblafrom Beptam- ■■ 
“ r .Jfi 1883. The successful. 
KfcJ'WS be required to . 
- telco part. In. 
teaDher training ah 

ana /or Other 
courses 

range £7,530 to £8,860. • ' 

**£2 
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National University of J 

Lesotho 

RESEARCH/ , 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOW INTHE . 

INSTITUTE ! 

OF SOUTHERN | 

AFRICAN STUDIES | 

Applications ara Invited 1 

from suitably qualified candi- 
dates (or tha above post. 

Qualincatlona and experi- 
ence: Applicants should have a 
master's or doctoral degree In 
Economics, Political Balance 
or Saclolony/Sacini Anthro- 
pology with several years of 

E ioat-quallllcatlon experience 
n research and scholarly pub- 
lications. Preference will bi 
given to candidates with re- 
search exparlance In Southern 
Africa, with familiarity and 
ex pari on co in externally- 
runded research projects and 
co-ordination with external- 
fundlnp agencies. Experience 
In the formulation end evalua- 
tion of projects, procedures 
or governmental planntn- 
mechanlam will ha an 
advantage 

Duties: Successful candl-*> -* 
dates will be responsible for 
the Institute's research pro- 
jects seminar proor amines; 
aerry out ressarch on Institute 
projects and In srea(a) or 
personol Interest, 

Daslc salary: Research Fel- 
low M12.504 - M17.064 par 
annum. Senior Reaoarch Fel- 
low MT5.8A4 - M20.32B per 
annum (entry point according 
to quail nest Ions end exparl- 
ance) (£1 a M3. 17 an 12/3/ 
B5). 

Allowances: 35% gratuity 
per annum for appointees on 
short contract terms, Tor first 
two years or service, rising to 
27Vfc% and 30% In sach 
subsequent similar period. 
Non-contributory pension 
scheme for persons on perma- 
nent terms of service. Accom- 
modation at -economic rentala 
(whore available). Passage 
and Ban Bane entitlement on 
rirat appointment and at nor- V . - 
mat termination of appoint- 
ment. Vacation and study 
leave. Education allowance 
for expatriates. 

plications, including full 
curriculum vitae, statin 
qualifications, resaarcl 
parlance, publications and 
names and oddreoaes of three 
rafareci, should be forwarded 
to the Senior Assistant Reg 
latrar (Appointments) Nation 
■1 Unlvarelty or Lesotho, P.O 
Rama 180. Lesotho. South 
Africa,, by 20 April 1989. 

* ~ ' 1 1 cants resident In the Un- 
■ na Kingdom should also sand 
a copy to the Secratary Gener 
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wealth Unlvereltles (Appta.), 
8ft Gordon Square. London 
WC1HOPF. (537BS) 


ath . •• .!ii If 

£ ..ji-vJ 

as ! )•’ S'j l | 


University of 
Surrey 

Deportment of Llnguletlc ft 

international Qtudles " ( 

LECTURER IN LAW ! 

Applications are Invited for I 

' In Lew tenable * 

in the Department of Lingula- i 

. .tic and International rstudl 
) from 1 Sept* hi 

■ ' SUCCRSVfU) nuidiuin nj)i |>v- • f 

; tlolpsta j*. tha .teaching of- 
Bnaliah'taw to studortts read- . 1 

Ina for m degree In •Modem ; 

K3^fflWjSSStaTott»i 

Constitutional and Admlnla 
u-stlv« .Jaw and either Con 
bgd «• Tort. An, Interest Jn 

tlonsl Law will also be "an 
advantage. 

Salary will be In the range ■ V* 
£7,520..- 14,835. per annum j ' 
according to afla, quolinaa- 
tions and experience, with 
superannuation under TJSS 
condlHoiu r - 

Further pnrticutsra are i 

aval (able, from the Academic 
Registrar. (AA). University of 
.-Surrey, Guildford. Surrey 
OUB OXH, or Teh Guildford I 

. (0483) 571281, Ext. 633. Ap- , 

‘I plications from men. and 
Women; in the farm of a . 
curriculum ' vitas, Including 
tha nomas and addresses of 
three rare re as. should be sent 
to the same address by 26 
April, J 985 quotingthe ndver- 
tisemont: rararBicB 37 1 /TREE/ 

*■ (33733) HI ! 

- .1 

School of Oriental I 

and African Studies i 

University of London. 1 

'NEWBLOOD* 
LECTURESHIP . i 

IN ANCIENT ■•.•■***-! 
NEAREASTERN • 
STUDIES 

Applications are Invited for 
the above appointment to be 
runded under the UOC'a 'New 
Blood' schema- The successful 

applicant will becamo-e mem- 
ber of the Department of tha 
Nonr and Mlddla East and will 
ba r equired to tanch Akkad la 
In Its aavarnl dlnleate,' wit.. 

. subsequent inclusion or Sume- 

f lgn. Rasearct* emphasis will 
ie in tha history of the Intel- 
hotiml-. achievements of 
ancient Mesopocamla: the orl 
expansion of Sumero 
Akkadian society,, its otruc . 

ff^tS^? omy, rt,Ue1on ■ 

,■ Can'd I dates should normal- 

BSWSS&f'SA ?n YffiTSr" 
w'JsassjBW'T^isi 

bershlp or UntverslUaisupe?- 
ennuation Scheme. 

further °* , d*tlS!s f0r0,B “ nd 
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THti TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 1 


Universities continued 




University of 
Lancaster 

Deport mums of History anil 
French Studies 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 

Applications are Invited ror 
a Temporary Lectureship (6 
months) from persons qunl- 
iriud to tench in both the 
above departments, the His- 
tory of Franco sines c. 1800. 
Thu ability to offer tutorials In 
the osiieral history of Europe 
since 1819 would be an advan- 
tage. The appointment will 
run from 1 October 1989 lo 31 
March 1989, and will bo made 
at a salary no higher than the 
third point on the Lecturer 
scale {currently 88,490 per 
annum). 

Por further particulars and 
application form, plaaaa writs 
. . to the Establishment Office, 
(quoting reference L1B3/A), 
University House. Ballrlgg, 
Lancaster LAI 4YW, where 
applications (five copies) nam- 
ing three referees should be 
sent to arrive not later than 23 
April 10BS. ( 94313) HI 

Chelsea College 
Kings College 
Queen Elizabeth 
College 

University oTLondon 
Centra far Educational 
Studies 

LECTURER 
IN SCIENCE 
EDUCATION 
CHEMISTRY 

• Applications are invited for 

bp appointment In Science 
Education in tha Centre for 
Educational Studies. This 
Centra will be Formed from 
the merger, on 1 August 1989, 
of Chelsea College Centra for 
Balance and Mat hems tics 
Education and the Kings Col- 
lege Faculty of Education. 
Professor P.J. Black Is the 
designate head of the Centre. 

The Lecturer will contri- 
bute to the teaching of PGCE. 
Master's end other advanced 
and In-service couraea In eel- 
ence education and will also 
fas bum c ted to take an active 
part in the research and/or 
- curriculum development work 
at the Centre. 

The successful applicant 
will be expected to combine 
recent and substantial 
teaching experience In -chemis- 
try at secondary level with 
. experience in an appropriate 
acta of research and/or currf- 

! • j-.y ■ 

■' • v i The person appointed will . 
■ M .-expected to taka up the 
past on 1 September 1989 or 
• as •99n a» possible thereafter. 

Salary will "be Within 'die 
rsnae of 87,940 - £14,993 
< - p.s, plus £1 ,493 London Allo- 
' ( . wanes. 

Further Information “and 
kntloji forms are ovall- 
from tha Personnel 


B Road. La 
Tel) 01-351 3488. 

... (College closed B 

. A^ri M naluslye) i_ gmint date 

. -f , University College of 
* V Nora.Wnlea ' 


■I ^ 
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. : Gogledd 

’ ( Cymru Bangor 

School of Electronic 
. Eaeineerlag Science 

LECTURESHIPS 
; IN COMPUTER 

MS 

, ENGINEERING 
AND DIGITAL 
ELECTRONIC 
SYSTEMS 


Applications are invited 
from candidates with research 
ss penance end interests In the 
broad area of -Computer. ;Sys- 
tems Hardware end Soltvyero 
Two posts hnvs become avail 
able aa a result of -the govern 
ment Initiative In' Information 
Technology 'and -enco 


,./A_ TechnoIoBy -end • ei 
J sir.msivi from the,, U. 
taMuulon of our lB 


University of 
Glasgow 

Department of Aeronautics 
and Fluid Meehan Ire 

Applications are Invited Tor 

“ NEW BLOOD 
LECTURESHIP 
IN AERONAUTICAL 
ENGINEERING 
SPECIALISING 
IN SYSTEMS 
OR STRUCTURAL 
DYNAMICS 

The auccessful candidate 
will be required to pursue 
research and undertake 
teaching In the eras of aircraft 
struct oral dynamics. Including 
eeroelaatlclty and active con- 
trol or structural dynamic re- 
sponse In collaboration with 
other Departments and gener- 
ally to contribute to the De- 
partment's teaching of the 
theory or Aerospace Struc- 
tures. The post would moat 
ault a candidate having, a 
structural dynamics buck- 
ground with an IntaniRt in 
control. The soe limit for 
applicants Is 39. Persons hold- 
ing permanent university 
appointments In the U.K. are 
Ineligible for consideration. 
Candidates should have some 
experience In research. 

The raaoarch -active De- 
artment hna strong links with 
..idustry and the eetabllsh- 
m ants and, together with sis- 
ter departments, la well 
equipped with a powerful In- 
dustry compatible CAE facil- 
ity. wind tunnels, structural- 
test feel II ties and dots acquis! 
tlon systems. A research nigh 
simulator Is planned. The De- 
portment off ere enhanced end 
extended degree courses in 
Aeronautical Engineering and 
Avionics. 

Salary will be within tha 
range £7.390 - £14.933 on tha 
Lecturers' scale, with Place- 
ment according to sga, qual- 
ifications and experience. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Academic 
Personnel Office. University 
or Glasgow, Olasgow Olg 
BQQ, where applications (8 
copies), giving the name* and 
addresses of three referees, 
should be lodged an or before 
34th May. 1985. 

In reply please quota Ref. 

No. 9442T. fea73B) Hi 

University of 
Glasgow 

■ Department of Psychology 

: NEW BLOOD . 

: LECTURESHIP ■ 

. IN PSYCHOLOGY 

Applleatlane are Invited Tor 
a Maw Blood Lectureship b» 
Psychology. In the genera] 
field of cognitive science. Ap- 
plicants should be qualified In 
psychology, and have a special 
Interest In and knowledge of 
cognitive science. It la ex- 
pected that the successful 
candid* t a will undertake 
search Into ' Knowledge 
quisltlon and organisation, 
and the naturB of expert 
understanding In some fleli 
auah as physics, mot home tics 
' Computing, or logic. Ex per 
sites in true bra 
Uve science la da... — ...» 
i teaching in- existing .cognitive 
' science ■ course i ana a course 
cognitive, science end 
stton. will 'be required 
but the main emphasis will b 
on research, for Which rampll' . 
facilities .exist. Including a 1 
well-equipped - cognition 
laboratory aod a VAX.l 1/73P 
running UNIX for compute 
tlonsl modelling. 

; 1 
The age limit for applicants 
la 39. Persons holding penned 
nsnt university appointments 
. In tha U.K. are Ineligible for 
' consideration. 

Salary will be within the 
range £7,940 - KI4.B29 bn the 
Lecturers', stale with pleDSr ', 

® qnt according .to- age, qual- 
Icatipna end experience. 

Further parUoulere may be . 
obtained from the Academic 
Personnel Office, University 
or Glssdow , Glasgow 014 
sag, where applications ,18 
copies), giving the names and 
addresses of throe referees, 
should be lodged on or before 
• 7511) May. 1985. 


The University of 
Zambia 

School or Veterinary Medicine 

Applications ere invited for 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURERS IN 
VETERINARY 
ANATOMY 
(1 POST) 
VETERINARY 
MICROBIOLOGY 
(1P0ST) 

AND CLERICAL 
VETERINARY 
PATHOLOGY 
(1 POST) 

Appllcante will be required 
to assist In the teaching of 
tlislr respective subjects and 
to participate fully in the 
academic development of tha 
School. They should have a 
primary degree In Veterinary 
Medicine as well as o his her 
degree at Masters or Ph.D. 
level. Those applying for the 
anatomy post should have pre- 
vious teaching experience. 
Those applying ror the paste In 
microbiology and clinical 
pathology should have 
appropriate experience In the 
practice of their subjects, pre- 
vious teaching experience Is 
desirable but not essential. 

The pasta will be tenable 
from October 1989 end con- 
tracts Will be for two years 
Initially. 

Salary will be In accordance 
with qualifications end ex- 
perience In the range of 
K7.980 • K13.00O (£1 = 

K8.9B). Other benefits In- 
clude family passages, annual 
laave and various allowances. 
The British Government may 
provide salary supplementa- 
tion in tha range of £8,896 - 
£13.478 for n married appoin- 
tee and £9.194 - £7. BBS for a 
single appointee. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from Proleasor R.P. 
Lae. Dean of the School of 
Veterinary Medicine PO Box 
38378. Lusaka, Zambia or 
from Overs BBS Educations 1 
Appointments Deportment, 
British Council, 90-91 Tot- 
tenham Court Road. London 
W1P DOT. Candidates should 
aand three coplea of their 
curriculum vltee with full per- 
sona) particulars, names and 
addresses of three referees to 
the University Secretary, Uni- 
versity of Zambia. PO Bo: 
31338. Lusaka, Zambia. Clos 
Inn date ror applications 31 
April 1983. Candidates resi- 
dent In UK should copy their 
application to Ilia British 
Council at the above address. 
(93783) HI 

Aberystwyth 
TheUniversity College 
• ; of Wales 


FINANCE 


Applications era Invited for 
this new permanent post In 
tha Department of Account- 
ing. to commence from - 1 
September 1983. Applicants 
should have a relevant degree 
and/or professional qualifica- 
tion. An Interest In any area of 
accounting or finance Is 
acceptable. 

Salary will be on the 
Lecturer scale, . between 
£7,530 end' £14.939 per 
annum (currently subject to 
revlpw) 1 

' ! j Informal enquiries may be 
made by telephoning' Profes- 
sor, • Richard Meove on 0970 
31 J 1: (Ext.- 33 43), . , i ■ • 

[•;" 'Application . fdrma and 
further particulars sTeobtaln 
sole from the Stef ring Officer 
The- UnlveraU ~ 


Abe.......... 

..eli-0970 3177, Ext. 

807).' to - whom completed 
forms should be submitted not’ 
later then Monday, 28 April 
,154308) HI 


The University of 

...'Leeds' • 

;■ Department of Computer 
. Studies A Pure Mathematics ; 

, LECTURER , : 
(INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 
THEORY OF 
COMPUTATION) , 

.□plications are Invited for 
the above post, funded under 
the ‘Information Technology' 
cheme ant) available from 1 ' 


University of 
Edinburgh 

PUBLICATIONS/ 
EDITORIAL 
OF FICER 

Applications are Invited 
from graduates or those wltn 
comparable qualifications for 
the above past lo be filled tnia 
summer within Information 
and Public Relations Services, 
which la part of the orflce of 
the Secretary to the Uni- 
versity. 

The person appointed will 
have particular responsibility 
ror: the preparation of the 
University's publications con- 
cerned with etudent entry and 
recruitment end certain other 
reference volumaai providing 
administrative services for 
committees concerned with 
nubllcallons and schools 






end externa, .. 

work of an active University 
In forms t lon/pub lie relation 
services office. 

Applicants should possess 
Writing and administrative 
skills and on Interest In pub- 
lications design. They will be 
expected to have had two or 
three year's relevant expert 
ence In a unlverslty/co 
publishing, Journella 
relations or similar netting 

Salary will bo at an 
appropriate point within the 
Universities' Administrative 
Grade 1A Scale (£6,600 X 13 
Incremental points to £1 2, 1 90 
- due to be reviewed from 
1.4.89). 

Those Interested In ap- 
plying should writs for furth- 
er details of tha poet to the 
Secretary to the University, 
University of Edinburgh^ Old 
Collage 


number 4030 and _ 
names of two reTerees) ....... 

be sent by 84 April 1985 


University of 
Stirling 

Deportment of Management 
Science 

A vacancy ties arisen, due to 
the expansion of course pro vi- 
sion by the Management Sci- 
ence Department, for a 

LECTURER 
IN MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION 
AND DECISION 
SUPPORT SYSTEMS 

Candidates should be well- 

S alined end should prefsr- 
ly have an Interdisciplinary 
' background which Includes 
knowledge and experience of 
Industrial or technological 
management becked up by 
complement ary computer 

' modelling and computer s*: lan- 
ce skills. The lecturer may be 
expected to contribute to 
undergraduate courses in 
Management Science and to 
postgraduate MBA and M.9c. 
courses, and a 

. . relevant research interests 

The poet Is on the Lecturer 
scale. £7.980 - E14.9B9.et a 

B rine determined by quallfloa- 
ons, experience and age. and 
la for five . years Initially. 
Further extension or psr- 
ma nancy may ba considered In 
due course. The appointment 
would commence as soon as 
can be mutually arranged. 

Applications with full C.V. 
and 8' referees,. *~ 

rnade by lfith A 
University Benro 


FK9 
data 
(94815) 


' The University of 
. Lancaster 

Department or Latv 

LECTURESHIP 

INLAW 

Applications ' are Invited 
from suitably qualified per- 
sons for a Lectureship In Lew, 
tenable from 1 October. 1985. 
Applications. . ere welcome 
from persona with interests in 
any- Held of the Law, but. an 
interest In Company or Com- 
mercial Law would be an 
advantage. ", 

The starting salary will be 
at an appropriate point on the 
Lecturer salary scale (£7,520- 
£14,835). ’ 

1 For further particulars end 
application form please write 
to. the., Es tab 11 eh ment Office 


fate araUi 

S IS: TmethetliatlcBl logic 
or theoretical computer " 
dance,- end preferably.- an 
merest -In .the mathematical 
oundatlons of programming 
nonages. - the, eppoin 


anon 
tic'efX 
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Aberystwyth 
The University College 
ofWales 

LECTURESHIP 
IN PLANT 
BIOCHEMISTRY 

Applications ere Invited 
from sclentlets with researrh 
Intereets end experience In the 
role of carbohydrates In one of 
tha following areas:- cell 
growth, cell metabolism, cell- 
cell recognition. 

In accordance with the 
terms of the 'New Blood* 
Initiative, candidates should 
normally be aged 39 or under, 
and In the early years tbs 

E rimary role will be to contrl* 
ute substantially to research. 
The post Is to be held in the 
Department of Biochemistry 
and Agricultural Bioche- 
mistry. 

Salary on the scale for 
Lecturers £7.540 to £14,939 
per annum. 

Application forms and furth- 
er particulars can be obtained 
from tha Staffing Officer. The 
University College of Wales. 
Old Collage, King Street, 
Aberystwyth 8Y25 ZAX (Tali 
08703177. Ext. 207). Closing 
date for applications: Friday, 
80 April 1889.(94303) 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Department of Mathematics 

LECTURESHIPS 
IN MATHEMATICS 

Applications are Invited for 
two Lactureahipa In Mathema- 
tics in the above Department. 
The appointments will com- 
mence on 1 October 1 989 or at 
e date to be decided between 
the department end tbs suc- 
cessful candidates. 

l/NEW BLOOD’ 
LECTURERSHIP 
IN PROBABILITY 
THEORY 

(Ref. No. NBB) 

Candidates far this 
appointment should have a 
strong record of research in 
some aspect of probability 
theory, potential theory, or a 
closely related subject. Dur- 
ing the first years of the 
appointment tha lecturer will 
ba given a leas then average 
teaching load so that more 
time can be epanr on consoli- 
dating and developing re- 
search work. The upper age 
limit for this appointment la 
35. Person holding permanent 
university appointments in the 
U.K. are Ineligible. 

- 2. LECTURESHIP 
IN MATHEMATICS 

(Ref. No. 1118) 

Candidates for this 
appointment should have a 
strong record of research in 
mathematics. Preference may 
be given to candidates who 
can Interact fruitfully With 
existing research groups In the 
'“department. 

The salary scale for the 
above posts Is £7 , 930 • 

£14,839. 

Further particulars ere 
available from the Secretary 
to tha University, University 
of Edinburgh. Old College, 
South Bridge. Edinburgh EH 8 
9YL. with whom.Hppllcstlone 
by letter (7 copies) Including 
curriculum vitae and the 
names of 3 referees, should be 
lodged not later then 85th 
April 1999. except that late 
applications From overseas 
may be considered (end one 
copy of application will suf- 


Plaaaa quota the appropri- 
ate reference . number. 
(94316) HI 


University of 
Warwick 

LECTURER 

IN80CI0L0GY 

Aupltcetloni) are Invited Tor 
the above post in the Depart- 
ment 'of Sociology, tenable 
from let October 1985. 

Candidates must be able to 
contribute to ] teaching in 
.either . the . Sociology of Gender 
or Comparative Industrial 
Societies. 

Salary on the Lecturer scale 
£7.930 - £14,885 p.q. (under 
review)..: 

'. Application ’ forms mid 
further . particulars from The 
Registrar,. University of War- 
wick. Coventry CV4 7AL 

? uotlng Ref. No. 34/A/8B/L. 

losing date for receipt of 
applications 10th April, 1989. 


..Uuivftrsity-of 
• •••! Reading - 

; LECTURER 
;iNEDUCATI0N 
(MANAGEMENT) 

' .Applications are' invited fw 
a Lectureship in. Use School of 
Education, front 1- September 
1995 for a m?d term of three 
. • years, 1 candidate# should be. 
' .spetfelistj, . ,ln -Educational 




'.specialists, .in -Educational 
Management, with appropri- 
ate taaphlnta paper lance. ,. 





The University of 
Sheffield 

Department or Microbiology 

NEW BLOOD 
LECTURER 
IN MICROBIAL 
PHY8I0L0GY 

The new lecturer win h. . 
member of the staff or [L? 
Department of MIcrobloln„ 
(Head or Department, Profit 
sor D.W. Tom peat). ApnuS 
tlons would be parti cixla^y 
welcomed from those with ; 
special Interest In the d£ v 
Biological behaviour of mien, 
organisms In extrema environ, 
menta. Candidates ahouw 
normally be under as but 
older candidates will be cane- 
derad. 

Initial salary on the ml- 
far N on-CIInlcal Lacturvr 
£7,520 - £14.885 e yam-. 

Particulate from the p*r- 
aonnel Department (Academic 
Staffing), the University 
Sheffield 910 2TN to whoa 
applicants (6 copies) Inoludiig 
the names or three rerereu 
should be sent by 18 April 
1 B83. Please quote ref: R23fl/ 
DI. (54303) HI 


The University of 
Manchester 

Faculty of Chemistry 
Applicants era Invited fora 

TEMPORARY 

PROFESSORSHIP 

of five years duration (a tha 
Wolfson Biomass Unit follow- 
ing the appointment of Prafei- 
aor Bu’Look to the Chair of 
Effluence, Centre for Acti- 
vated Sludge, Bulgaria, where 
he will research anaerobic 
digestion of solid wastes lead- 
ing to blogaa and compost-ilka 
materials. 

The successful applicant 
will be suitably qualifies, 
have exemplary leadership- 
qualities, and speak E'Fluaat 
Chinese. Pro re re nee will be 
given to candidates who have 
substantial research expert- 
ence in tha fields of active t«l 
sludge end materials reco- 
vered from municipal Mild 
waste. 

Salary will ba in the pro- 
fesaorlal range. 

Further particular# and 
application forma, return! bw 
by May 3lst 1985, from Uia 
Registrar. The frnlvenlur, 
Manchester MIS 9PL. 
(92737) HI 


University of 
Oxford 

MARJORY W ARDROP 
SCHOLARSHIP , 

Applications are Invttedftf 
a Marjory Wardrop S*°. 
Im-shlp to be offered, from i 
September 1985 or a Hats N 
be agreed, for two yearn Inrte 
first Instance, with tha poul 
blllty of renewal for a iwm 
year. The scholarship Jf « * 
awarded for tha encou™£' 
ment of tha study of tiia 
language, Htaratura. eiri bi£ 
tory of Georgls 
caucasla). The amOWRof t»J 
award will ba at 
that of a current Mjlor 
Studentship or auoh onwr turn 
aa may ba 4atermInedJnU» 
light of tha financial cli^JJj 
nnoes of the successful candi- 
date. 

Applications, 

curriculum vltee, HaulJi “ 
the proposed reas»«"j 1# J lk 
the names of two 
referaoe, a h Q uld bo » ® o t ' , 
Secretary Ot the 

then Friday, 86 April »»* 

(The Managors uf 
Jory Wardrop FinjH vrtH for 

consider Dp . pli the 

smaller grants 

cost or publlcatlan of 

relating 

ature. or histort; « ua 
Application;, whl«J -uiUBa 
considered from finis ^ 
as received, should h1 

the Secretary). <Ba7Bs» 

University^ of 

gj rmitig haiP ; - 
Health aarvlcas 


The cost tPy&yjfdSilrt' 
butinOtothe Cantj'® 


8 round in dla 
3 managemc 
Is souohtl si 
those' With- 


iSSSg 


helpful-- . • ■; . ^ 

The 'P aa « n l tha"^ r * t JSaa 
three years ■ 

USB. >•.. , -v 

• ■ '•• Further ■ 

able 'frog »rP' p T(l e S"g 
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Universities continued 


University of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 


lectureships 

inorganic 

CHEMISTRY 

Applications ere Invited far 
two lectureships In organic 
chemistry in the Department 
of organic Chemistry, one a 
TNaW Blood’ post and the 
other a vacant post: 

1. 'NEW BLOOD* 
LECTURESHIP 

Hie successful applicant for 
me 'New Blood* post will ba 
expected to Initiate a research 

^ 1^^11119 relevant to medl- 
chamlstry or toxicology. 

A Knowledge of 'computer- 
eisiitad chemistry' (e.g. mod- 
elling of druganxyma Interac- 
tions) would ba useful. He/She 
would help to develop 
teaching in medicinal chemis- 
try end toxicology, aa well aa 
contributing to the teaching of 
physical organic chemistry 
en d/or bio-organic mechan- 
isms. Applicants should bs 
under 35 years or age. The 
post is available from 1st 
October 1985. 

2. LECTURESHIP 

The successful applicant for 
this lectureship will be ex- 
pected to initiate a research 
programme In organic chemis- 
try. Applications would be 
particularly welcome from 
those wishing to develop re- 
search In either physical orga- 
nic chemistry or organometel- 
llo chemistry applied to orga- 
nic synthesis. Tha teaahfng 
duties of this post will be , 
related to tha research In- 
terests of the successful appli- 
cant. This post Is available to 
be ruled as soon as possible. 

The Department le well 
equipped with e range of 
ipectroacoplo Instrumentation 
(e.g. mass spectrometers. 
Wan end medium field n.m,r. 
ipeotrometars), h.p.l.o. and 
g.e. apparatus ate. and has 
icc see to the extensive fsalll- 
Hm of the University's Com- 
puting Laboratory. 

Salary will be at an 
ipprop rials point on the Lec- 
turers* scale: £7,530 

(14,8x5 par annum, accord- 
ing to age, qualifications and 
nperfance. 

Further particulars may be 
Obtained from the Senior 
A« latent Registrar, (F.P.), 
The university, 6 Kensington 
Newcastle upon Tyne 
HW 7RU, with whom applfoa- 
P“{8 coplae), together with 
na nemos and addressee of 
ftise . referees 


idrasaea of 
■hould be 


University of 
Kent at Canterbury 

. Computing Laboratory 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
INCOMPUTER 
■ : SCIENCE 

Appuoations are Invited for 
SL*|2 VB Position to Work 
Er? ?^5f* or D 'A. Turner 
2/S ? brc funded project to 
system In e 
ni^lana] language.. 

"hould be In- 
wcfltad bath th functional 

E2?r5 l !If ,inB P 1 ** 1 in the etruc- 
operating systems. The 
S Projectie to design 
operating system 

eW*?l-*'«I , owa (£7,530 .- 
£j*k>W) arid will be for a 
of three years 
“■"Waring on 1st May, 1 BBS 


■nouia pave a 
'» SuliH Co, I?? ,,, * ra rionca or 
;* ubiect ■ and some 

SfflSTr.SXK" 5™:““'- 

*ss 

SatS^hJIeiThe University, ■ 
iffa Kant CT 8 7 NF. 
Srth 6 . Ref A 41 /THE 8 


• *^ e University of . 
SlmtHeld ' . 

. ^Psrtmx^tof Geoaraphy 

raMTOHARY ' 

1 LECTURER 
'^PHYSICAL 
, ( a®^RAPHY: • 

i WyearonlV) -- 


! - rS£D ln 8 intSr*iS^? ro ' 1 hnd 

I h' - ■ tits Pbr- 


mm. 

’• 1 L '■" .V- 


University of 
Leicester 

Department of English Local 

History 

LECTURESHIP 
IN REGIONAL 
POPULAR 
CULTURES 

„ ,&KP l *S? tlo J*." re invited for 
R^fwC H i Dlo £? lectureship in 
Regional Papular Cultures 
(between c. 1 790 end o. I giS) 

2i2hi«-SR? r,B, i/ h, " tortenB °f 

eighteenth and/or nineteenth 
««n tu rr England with rasa vch 

o5nn!r?i Con “PPlylng anthro- 
pological approaches to hla- 
prohi*"** - Knowledge 
quantitative 
historical techniques would be 
an advantage. 

i hB succeasful 
t 5l hoi i ,<1 1. ot normally 
exceed SB at the data or 
appointment. The poet la ten- 
able from 1 October 1989. 

The appointee will comple- 
ment existing work In the 
D ap artment by researching 
comparatively Into tha region- 
al popular cultures or Leloea- 

a tershirs and an adjacent coun- 
or his/her own choice over 
e period concerned. He/Bhe 
will ba expected to organise a 
postgraduate course on popu- 
lar culture bb part or the 
Department's one-year M. A. 
course, and to contribute In 


Initial salary will depend 
on qualifications and experl- 

5v c 2r£, ^ . th 2.^ B £ ll,^ ® r ■ , Beale 
£7,580 to £14,925. 

- Further particulars from 
the Registrar, University of 
Leicester. University Hoad, 
Leicester LEI 7RH, to wham 
applications should ba sent on 
the rorm provided by 3 May 
1985. Informal enquiries In 
writing may be made to the 
Heed of the Department of 
Bnglleh Local History. Mr. 
JiV. Phy t hi e n-Ad""i« - 

(52746) 

University of 
Kent at Canterbury 

UGC Information Technology 
Appointment 

lecturer in 

COMPUTER SCIENCE 

^ . Applications are invited for 
this new post created under 
the UGC Information Tech- 
nology Programme. 

Candidates should have a 
doctorate In computer science 
Or aome related discipline (or 
comparable research experi- 
ence) and must not already 
hold* permanent position In a 
UK unlveralty 

A good knowledge of Com- 
munications with particular 
emphasis on high spaed local 
area networks Is essential. . . 

The appointment, which 
will date from let October 
1985, will be made on tbe 
scale of lecturers (£7.520 - 
£14,925). 

Further particulars and 
application forms may be 
obtained from The Adminis- 
trative Assistant, Mathema- 
tical Institute, The University, 
Canterbury, Kant CT2 7NF. 
The dosing date for the re- 
ceipt of completed forma is 
Friday, 19th April 1989. 
Please quota Ref A22/89 on 
the envelope. (58758) HI 


Imperial College of 
Science ana 
Technology 
(University of London) 

DIRECTOR 
OFMANAGEMENT ; 
INFORMATION 
SERVICES 

(New Post) 

Required to develop end 
maintain . management in- 
formation and administrative 
computing services. Wide ex- 
perience anq a record of 
proven success essential. 
Likely ege 30 plus. 

Salary J not lose than 
£lB,S08i Including London . 
Allowance, (under rtvlpw). 

Further particulars end', 
application farm rrom Person-, 
nol Sflurotaryi ImparfRl Cal- 
uSe,"lSndo?’8wr 8AZ. Tele 
589 Bill. Ext. 8303. Closing 
date 24 Xprll 1989. (College ■ 
closed 4 - lO April Inclusive). 
(3 3794) . E* 1 

. The University of 
‘ Leeds • • 

' School of English 

lecturer • 

1 Ootober 1985. 

rcq^r«r^^3 

' Saliry I on the nCadomla 

acOordlrij. W ■?■■!*" u *! l,,c * • ; 
■ tlons Olid sxparleqge*- 

• ffirormai enquiries 
made to the S'Jf - 0538 

S^^?^..22!lD ha i^ a a ii rt ESi: 


University of 
Cambridge 

ASSISTANT 

v,I£r£'K IHER 0R 
LECTURER IN THE 
FACULTY OF LAW 

■Now Blood SchBma- 

ths A n™V C 5S J ?? ,, . ,,rB ‘"Vlted for 
H? B . “ r University Assls- 
«nt Lecturer or Locturer in 
JSSSf a I ,r * 1 Lbw to lake r up 
5552 , “ t f lont on 1 OctobBr 

the”a?t r ar“ “ 0n « p «“ ,blB 

wlll^f candidate 

«rii«TS». e J tp SS ted *° engsflo In 

n > rm?in. , | V 10 OBn »™> Held Of 

rL^durai Law, the Adminis- 
tration of Civil Jus tic 0 and 

jy"’ “ lB 9 be expected to par- 
‘n teschlng or the 
J not necessarily In 

Si™ « S #nd datM u«d not 
have previa ua spsclallst ex- 
perience of research In Pro- 
““durol Law but the successful 
candidate must ba willing In 
dovota the major 

subject hI " ° r hor tln, ° to 

Candidates must not ba 
Sy ,r *!}f »■* of 35 on appolnt- 
y ; p or«oria holding psrms- 
appointments 
.« t ??, Un * t *d Klngilotn ore not 
siigiDie. 

Further Information con- 
cerning tha duties and condi- 
tions or appointment may bs 
S? tB i nBd rpom 018 Secretary of 
the Appointments Committee 
for the Faculty of Law. Old 
Syndics Building. Mill Lana. 
Cambridge CB2 1RX, to 
whom appllcatlana together 
with a full curriculum vttaa 
*"d the names of two raferaas 
should be sent so os to reach 

Vli3s?gaftS th,,n aa Ap fi‘i l 


University of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 

HOUSING OFFICER 

Applications are Invited for 
the post of Housing Officer to 
take charge of the University’s 
Housing Section which has tha 
mein task or assisting students 
to find suitable occommoda 
tlon to rant In either Universi- 
ty residences or the private 
sector. Tha Housing Section Is 
responsible for letting soma 
1300 places in University flats 
and rants private property for 
subletting to 250 students. 

Applicants should have s 
University decree, or an 
equivalent qualification, and 
relevant experience. The suc- 
cessful candidate will be re- 
quired to take up duty as soon 
as^jassible after let August, 

Salary will bs at an 
appropriate point on the 
Administrative Grade II scale 
£11.673 • £14.989 per annum 
according to age, qualifica- 
tions and expert snes. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Senior 
Assistant Registrar (Estab- 
lish manta). The University 
Kensington 




Kensington 

tie upon Tyne NE1 7RU. . 
whom applications (S copies 
together with the names am 
addresses of three referees, 
should be < lodged not later 
then 18th April, 1989. Please 

$2723 rer " rertC ° THES - 


The University of 1 
Sussex 

Laboratory of Experimental 
Psychology 

'NEW BLOOD’ POST 
IN COGNITIVE 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Applications . are invited 
from qualified men end 
women not more than 39 years 
old with an active research 
Interest in Cognitive Psychol- 
ogy. W« Wish to moke an 
tut ment from 1st October. 
• van In >n area that Intersactr 
With . current computations, 
and experimental work In tha 
laboratory, on natural lan- 

8 unga perception and produc 
on. The laboratory S affili- 
ated with the newly-formed 
Institute or Cognitive end In- 
formation Sciences and has 
excellent research facilities In- 
cluding its own VAX-1 1/780. 

Salary will be on ths 
lecturer's scale from £7.920 - 
£14,985 per annum. . 


. isK'isffi“vrK“r' 5 ? 

S nn_e 1 Office. Suaaex Hbbsa.- 
Ib University of Suwex.Fri' 
v ‘mar. Brighton ' Bhfl 0RH., 
Closing, date for appllbatloiuf 
1st May 1985,(98735) , HI 

; St, John's College 
■ ^ with Cramner Hall : . 
uiUversity of Durham 
Durham 

Required fo r Oct ober 1985. 

part-time: 

personal. 

' TUT0R(S) 1 




. men or 

woman) throughput; the year 
and . full board, durlnfl term- , 
time, ..offered In return for 


cants should be graduates in 
Sy^ discipline who ers prsctla- 
jng Christ inn«. Opportunity 
should bo of PW!>o u l , *J _L rt ’ 
terest to anyone tiilnklniror a 
period of. Ibbvo (a» for a 


University of 
York 

Dapsnmant of Biology 

NEW BLOOD 
LECTURESHIP 
IN MOLECULAR 
NEUROBIOLOGY 

Applications are invited for 
tha abovo post, available rrom 
October 1983. Tha successful 
candidate will be axpactod to 
develop a vigorous research 

E r op nun mo on ths molaculor 
lalogy or membrane channel 
proteins. Although wo vvel- 
conui applicants from any area 
of the subject, wa particularly 
wish to encourage people with 
an alsctrophyslol ogical back- 
ground. Applicants should 
state the res a arch programme 
they wish to develop, bearing 
in mind that tha Department 
offers excellent opportunities 
rar collaborative research. In- 
formation about research in- 
terests of members or stsrr is 
contained In Uia further par- 
ticulars. Applicants should 
normally be leas than 39 years 
old on 1 October I88S. 

B®*sry Within ths lecturers 
scale £1,980 to £14,945 per 
annum, with UBS. 

Six copies or applications 
(one only from overseas 
candidates), with full curricu- 
lum vitae end naming three 
r®f« r “«i. should be sent by 10 
May 1985 to Registrar’s De- 
portment (Appointments), 
University or York. Hasilna- 
ton, York YOl 3 Du. Further 
particulars are available. 
Please quote reference num- 
ber 6/3280. Informal an- 

t uirlea can be made to nr. D. 
JHV 1 S!2.» or _!? r !. D-C.S. White 
(Tali 0904 59B61). (52743) HI 

University of 
Surrey 

Deportment or Civ II 
Engineering 

PROFESSOR 
OF STRUCTURAL 
ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited for 
tha above poet from suitably 
qualified candidates with re- 
levant Industrial and research 
experience in Structural En- 
gl nearing. 

...The successful candidate 
Will assume responsibility ror 
co-ordinating all the activities 
of the Structural Engl nearing 
Group, Including undergradu- 
ate and postgraduate 
teschlng, end research . 

Salary will ba wttlitn the 
Professorial range, avaraga 
£31,239 per annum, depend- 
ing on age, qualifications and 
experience. 

Informal enquiries may ba 
made to Professor N.E. 
Simons, Tel: Guildford (04B3) 
971381, BXt. 860. 

Further particulars are 
available from the Academic 
Registrar (AA), University of 
Surrey, Guildford, Surrey 
OU8 5XH. or Teh Guildford 
(0483) B8iB81. Bxt.S53. Ap- 
plications '.from man and 
women, lo the rorm or a 
curriculum vitae, - Including 
the names snd addresses of 
three referees, should be sent 
to the same - address by - 26 
Apr il 19 85 quoting reference 
378/THB8. (38731 "■ HI 


University of 
■ Leicester . 

Department of Adult • 
Education 

: Applluatio/ia ora Invltad far 
tha following two postal 

<i) ORGANISING 
TUTOR, 
UNIVERSITY 
CENTRE, 

, NORTHAMPTON 

(il) ORGANISING 
TUTOR, 

NORTHAMPTON- 
SHIRE : 

Candidates should be qual- 
ified In One of: tha -following - 
-subject areas: Barth Sciences, 
Ratany, Social Geography. 

initial 1 salary will depend 
on qualifications and experi- 
ence on tha ncalg - £7,920 to 
£14,885. ■ 

Further particulars rrom 
the Registrar, . University of 
l^IfNtcr, University- Road, 
Leicester LBl 7RH. Eo whom 
applications should be Sapt Op 
the form provided by 86 April 
1985.(68747) .HI 


The University of 
' Manchester, 


. . LECTURER 
i INPHYSICS 


'• The department' wishes to. 
appbliK a Lecturer with 
Mirth mlsrasts that will r 


t m mmm a 


hat will rain - 
together our 

las - - in eg- 


parimentU condensed mntt« 
physics^.: Prsfarsnce . • wt 
therefore be given to oqndl- 

to work on a 

topic new to the depart"'*"* 
butsu 


t*T7l?'.V p 7 ■rr.HSj 


to-ourcurren ... — 

existing facilities and oxpar- 




' to anyone hoping to 

higher dagroe and^ogklng fgr 
help .to .do so* _ 

' Further pertlculBra from 
tHe PrtncipalT ro Whorti ap 
plication ahpwlo • ba made 




os . that would cpmpla 

our work pn liquid e 

tala ..and op raagnsilLv,., 
ordered matSrlsle.' or might 


Initial Salary 1 normally . 
within ‘ Brat Jouh point* . 
(£71340 - £B. 4 ft p.a.l of. 

udvnn sc (lie. Sugsritapua^ . 

“MOW-.' .. . ... . ' 

sr :,< particulars end- 
’arms, (returrtsble 
h) frdm tha Rag 
» (JnJjarsity.j Man 


University College 
of North Wales 
Colep Prlfjtflgol 

Cymry Bangor 

Departmont of Economics 

LECTURER 
IN ECONOMICS 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified par- 
sons for tha above port. 

Applicants should have an 
Interest In the teaching of 
Macroeconomics. Tha Depart- 
ment Is Interdisciplinary with 
three main undergraduate da- 
"reas (Economics; Accounting 
* Finance, Banking. Insurance 
A Finance). Tno parson 
appointed will be required to 
provide courses which de- 
velop links between disci- 
plines end to teach option 
courses at undergraduate level 
end to contribute to the M.A 
In Financial Economics. 

Salary will be on the 
Unlvaraltlen* Lecturer Scale: 
£7.540 - £14.929 per annum. 

Applications (two copies) 
giving full details of age, 
qualifications, research end 
teaching exparlsnce. and pub- 
lications, - together with the 
names end addresses of three 
referees, should bs sent by 
Monday. S2nd April.’ 1989, to 
Mrs M.E. Macdonald . Admi- 
nistrative Assistant, Reg- 
istrar's Office, University 
College of North Wales, Ban- 
gor, Gwynedd LL97 BDO, 
from whom further particu- 
lars may be obtained . 

(52788) HI 


University of 
Bath 

School of Me them sties 

LECTURER 
IN COMPUTING 
(ALGEBRA) 

This post le. vacant from let 
September 1989. The success- 
ful candidate wlLI be expected 
to pursue independent re- 
search in his/her own nroa end 
will be expected to teach 
Algebra to all the Mathema- 
tics undergraduates. 

Candidates must demons- 
trate excellent research poten- 
tial In same aspect of Algeb- 
raic computing, for example. 
Semantics, Verification or 
Computational Group Theory. 

_ Salary within the range 
,£7.520 to £14.943. 

Informal enquiries to Pro- 
fessor J.P, Fitch. School of 
Mathematics. 

Further particulars and 
application forms may be 
obtained from the Personnel 
Ofricer. University of Bath, 
Bath HA4-7AY quoting refer- 
ence number 89/46. 

date i 22nd April 
. 1885.(54204) HI 


V , University of " 

7 . '-'BrUtof :•/ • • 

DspirtnagfofBppqoniica : 

LECTURESHIP 
IN ECONOMICS 

Applications 6fe invited for 
a above . poet .tenable - from 
- — —ctober lMBi Applicants 
In any branch of thg subject 
— '■*" — J oufth an 

mice 

^v.xfvy.Hmis lyHIlul Or 

International Economics 

would bb an advantage. 

• Initial salary vrtll be within 

the. range £7,920 to £8,940 
per annum inclusive on the 
salary scale fqf Lecturers. 


interest In 


.Closing date for applies- 
is. 19th April lasanpurth- 
particulars should ba 
obtained from the Registrar 
“"d Sccrstsry , University of 
Brist ol. Senate House, BrlstoL 


ence JC. (34749) 


quota refer- 


Univeraity of 
. Liverpool 
■ *N B wBloqd* 

LECTURESHIP IN 
LATIN. AMERICAN 
LINGUISTICS ■ ; 

0r * ih v«od for 
Lecturer to be hold 
Jointly In the Centre lor Latln- 

Lannuagea, 
eatebllaliDd under the uod 
"New. Blood' Initiative and 
tennblo from 1 October. 1985. 
h» n ^.n B J t, j«* hou ' d normally 
ROod as or undar on 
appointment. Persons holding 
permanent university ct point- 

^ JnBllglble . for 

as®; 


r.J.z’. “ uno a r more or the • 
IPSlI? 0 . 001 ^ PSoPloM of Latin 
■I?*! ” h i« t •huclBliata in re- 
Blonai - varieties - of Sonnish 1 
and/or Portuguese 1 wo ^piso . 
an co uni cad to apply; SfoMrt ‘ 
enquiries maw h« mnH- ,'i 


SW^B°2.r" ftTbVV to 


University of 
Bristol 

School of Education 

RESEARCH 

ASSSOCIATE 

Required far May 1985, or 
oa soon u possible thereafter- 
to work full-time an lha DBS 
funded National Evaluation of 
tha Record of Achievement 
Pilot Schemes to be conducted 
Jointly by the University of 
Bristol and the Opon Unlversi- 
Candldstes should prerer- 
-.ly hove a higher degree In 
Education and be familiar 
with qualitative research tech- 
niques end currant nuuemsnt 

pollclee. Extensive travelling 
will be Involved end tha ability 
to work in a team la essential. 

The appointment will ba 
for n period of three years on 
the Range IA scale, expected 
starting salary within the 
range £9.860 - £10,330 

(sanies under review). 

Further details are avail 
able from the Secretary, 
School of Education, 39, Ber- 
keley Square, Bristol BBS 
1JA, to whom applications 
should be sent before the 1 9th 
April, 1985. (Ref. CWH/B5/ 


Cambridge 
Downing College 

DOMESTIC BURSAR 

A vacancy will arise during 
the next few months for a 
Domestic Bursar who will be 
responsible to the Bursar for 
the super vision at porters, 
maintenance team, lodging 
house keepers, gardeners end 
domestics. There Is consider- 
able responsibility for minor 
building works and the rede 
caratlon of Callage buildings 
Applicants must nave had ra 
levant experience In the cere 
of buildings and tha dlreetlon 
of staff. 

Salary will ba on the scale 
£10,330 by 6 increments to 
£13,190 and carries mem- 
bership or u.s.s. 

Application forma and 
further particulars from the 
Bursar. Downing College, 
Cambridge CBS 1DQ. 

(54768) HI 


University of i 

St Andrews i 

Applications are invited 
from active researchers In the 1 
field or mental handicap for a 
new i 

CHAIR OF -T >r 

LEARNING 
DIFFICULTIES 

which has been crested within 
the Department of Psychology 
aa the result of a generous 
donation from the Scottish 
Society far the Mentally 
Handicapped. The Chair is 
regarded primarily as a re- 
search Chair. | 

Salary within the prof essa- i 
rial range, 

ana (n typescript, * 
the nemos of three re- | 
i. iHadd be sent by 19 
1883 To the Establish 
menta Officer, XHe Untversi- 

!fo. c 5cH?ft °dS: 1^”“^ ■ 

I— may 

'■ University College 
Dublin 

Applications are Invited by 
tits Governing Body of the 
College far the following full- 
time statutory post) 

PROFESSORSHIP 
OF STATISTICS 

Prior to application, furth- 
er information (includin'- 

obtained "frbnt _ tihie" 8e crater 

and BUraar, ~ 

lege, BelfleJd, Dublin 4. Tela 
houo enquiries: 693244, E^t. 

The closing date for receipt 
St applications la 

Xtarsfl? 1 '* BOlh Juno. 1989. 


Unlveralty of 
Reading 

POSTGRADUATE 
RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIPS ■ 
IN THE FACULTY 
OFURBANAND 
, REGIONAL STUDIES 

BBRC Environment and 
Planning Doctoral Programme 

i p Plica t ione'are invited for 
Doctoral ProDramniB 

0«pber )BB9. in 
Sj, HfildE of human geoara* 
Phy, Planning studies, land 
E57f >a ! nent *nd urban and 
NBlonU ecanomToq. The Do 
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l of .Urban ' am. 

tudleg, which involves extend 

a? 

*‘.® f d Of environment. and' 
£ 1 Jjgg/ n a: A. minimum of three 
5Sei5-5Vi2 fl A ta fi lp ". will fas 

I^Brdnl for thq, Session J BBS/ 
also in- 

^ tod far E8RC Student Com. 

S22?J-S«2*A*..of Urban 
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Universities continued 


University of 
Exeter 

Department of Economics 

Application* are Invited for 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN STATISTICS 
AND 

ECONOMETRICS 

tenable from I October 1989 
for a period of three years. 
One of the duties of the person 
appointed will be to teach a 
second year course In statis- 
tical theory. 

Commencing salary will be 
within the ■ range £7 ,590 - 
£8, 930 per annum on the scale 
£7,1)90 - £14 ,923 per annum. 

Further particulars avail* 
able from the Personnel 
Office, University of Exater, 
EX4 4QJ to whom applica- 
tions (6 copies: candidate* 
oversea* one copy) olvtng 
nemo* of three referaes, 
should be sent by 94 April 


19B9 quoting 
3499.(59741) 



University of 
Birmingham 

Centre or West African 
Studies ICWA8) 

'NEW BLOOD’ 
LECTURESHIP 

Applications are Invited for 
a Lectureship in African Dra- 
ma snd Performance Arts in 
C WAS, available from let Au- 
gust 1989. The appointment 
of a person over 59 will bo 
: possible only In exceptional 
circumstances. The person 
appointed will be expected to 
conduct research tn particular 
performance genres end to 
provide teaching and supervi- 
sion both In African Drama 
and Performance Arts end 
mare widely In African Litera- 
ture. Applicants should heva 
relevant African {preferably 
West African) experience and 
Interests. 

Salary according to age and 
experience will be on the scale 
£7,590 - £14,993 plus super- 
annuation. 


Informal enquiries to Dr 
Elisabeth Tonkin (Tali 091 
1 479 1301, Ext. 93331- 




Further parti 
able from Mr. ' 



particular 
Mr, W.B. 
I* try.. Uni' 


lore obtaln- 
. B. Etobar, 


i ■>*• : v '.— •!■• • : 1 - 

‘ Till" . a ; 


j|*sifi’. . 

i 

JHMii 


- TheUnivetsityof 
Liverpool 

VICE- 

CHANGELLORSHIP 


. lata 

^4^23 

’ • 7 been a 


University of 
Liverpool 

Faculty a r Social and 
Environmental Studies 

FACULTY RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIPS 

The Faculty offers a limited 
number or studentships to 
suitably qualified applicants 
each year to pursue post- 
graduate research in the 
Faculty. Tbe studentship* 
provide ror both maintenance 
and tuition raes. Applicants 
may apply to undertake, sing- 
le-subject or Interdisciplinary 
research related to one or 
more of the following depart- 
mental Architecture, Civic 
Deatgn {Town end Country 
Planning). Communication 
Studiaa. Economic and Busi- 
ness Studies, Economic His- 
tory, Geography, Marine 
Transport. Pol It lea. Public 
Administration. Psychology, 
Sociology. Social Work, end 
Combined Honours. 

Further particulars and 
application Tor me are avail- 
able from the Faculty. Of flee, 
Roxby DulldJnq, University of 
Liverpool, Liverpool UB 
3BX. 

Please mark envelopes: 
*FnSB5'. €99767) HI 


Massey University 
Palmerston North, 
New Zeal and 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN STATISTICS 

The Department or 
Mathematics and Statistics 
has a vacancy for a Lecturer or 
Senior Lecturer In Statistics. 
The Department teaches the 
usual range of service, under- 
graduate, graduate end post- 
graduate courses. Under- 
graduate and ataff research 
Interests, emphasise applied 
statistics, end Informal con- 
sultancy links exist with tha 
rest of cha university and with 
outside organisations. Ap- 
plication a will be particularly 
welcome from people with 
interests in the applied 
aspects of multivariate analy- 
st a, but [anyone with experi- 
ence in accord with tha range 
of nett vi tins of the Department 
will be considered. 

Salary: Lecturer 

NZ999.077 - 3S. 101, Senior 
Lecturer N2*97,50B - 30.544 
(currently under review)- 


ia j 4 fuu Curriculum 
tb April i.sbST " V- 



olnt Committee has been 
■had by the Council end 
nate of the Uni verst 


President of. Council, to 
nominate ai 'successor to the • 
JSS? emeritus Frqfaxaor R.F. . 
Whelan- In the meantime, 
Professor j.F. NarbuTy .has : 

li| ted Aottoa Vita 


Tha .joint' Committee: la 
aassinbllne a list of those who 
might.- -faq- consider ad for 
' appointment, add has aaksd a 
■number or popple i .to moke 
- auggeatlons. - Tha Committee 
. wUfie* Its adqulrles to be u 
. widB as- possible and -Invites 
. anyone who would like . to 
suggest -a name or names to 
; writs, preferably before the 
fP?* 1 1»B3 to: The 
• fra*ldant or tha Council, The 
j 5/nlvartlty of Liverpool, iP.O, 

: »«_ 111* Liverpool L68 3BX. 
(997401 . HI- 


■ ivh-; . ." ^ — * ;■/ — ; 

. i, i: - ! ; 'i : Th«tJfiiveriity:oj :1 ;-' 

t:\-V m &\ TheWoatlUdlea ' 

• J ,$t< Augustine, 

; yiTrinidftd, 

r {’•If ■! ' • j - : ■ - paDaftmantofMechanlcal'- ; 

' ll P|- ■ • IBngfneerlna 


(ApptS), 36 Gordon Square, 
" -*n«lop WC 1 H OFF; or from 
e Registrar of the Univerel- 

a wltn whom no plication* 
Mt on 90 Aoril 1985. 
(99779) 


The University of 
Liverpool 

APPOINTMENT OF 
. ASSISTANT 
. REGISTRAR . 

• Application* ' are, .Invited 

from graduate* ror the post .o' 
Assistant Registrar with re 
aponslbillty for the develop 
ment of the UpJvai-alty** over- 
*4 as liaison activities. ' 

' The jaiarar-urtli be yritbln , 
Gtade U of the salary Scales 
for administrative staff, 
£11,679 * £14,999 par annum 
(under review) «pd will be 
determined according to the 
quellflgetfona end experience 
or the successful candidate. 

. Application* ! ' (eight 
copies), together, with' .the 
rtnpiox ■ of three .referees 
should bg received not. later 
than 96th April, 19891 by the 
Registrar, .The University, 
PIO, Box 147, Liverpool L£9 
8BX froqi whOra further par-' 
tlculera may be. obtained. . 


Raft RV/999/THH9,' 

• ; . The University of . 

V:-.! -".Leeds 

School bf -Education 


UMIST ■ 

Department of Mathematics 

CHAIR IN 

PURE MATHEMATICS 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified per- 
sons for a new Chair In Pure 
Mathematics tenable from 
Ootoberl. 1985, or aa soon aa 
possible thereafter. Candi- 
dates should have research 
Interests fn algebra or a re- 
lated field such aa algebraic 
number theory or algebraic 
geometry. 

Salary will be In the Pro- 
fessorial range within e mini- 
mum of £18.070 per annum. 

Requests Tor application 
forme end further particulars, 

S otlng reference MAT/95, 
ould be sent to the Reg- 
istrar, Room B9, UMIST, FO 
Box 88, Manchester M6Q 
1QD, to whom completed ap- 
plication forms should be re- 
turned by April 50, 1985. 
(59777) HI 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

LECTURER 

INPSYCHOLOGY 

Applications ere Invited for 
the above position In the 
□ apartment of Psychology. 

Applicants must be qual- 
ified In Clinical Psychology 
end have a primary oamrnft- 
afeeslonal clinic 


ment to professional clinical 
training. Particular research 
end teaching Interests should 
be Indicated. 

The salary for Lecturers Is 
an a scale from NZ$99,077 to 
>96,101 per annum. 

Further particulars and 
Conditions or Appointment 
may be obtained from the 
Association of Common- 
wealth Universities (Appts.), 
36 Gordon - Square, London 
WC1H 0PF. 

Applications close with the 
Registrar, University of Can- 
terbury, Private Bag. Christ- 
church, New Zeeland, on 31 
July 1989. (92797) HI 


■ University College 
Cardiff 

Extra NdiraiStudiaa'- ■ >. - 
Department 

LECTURER IN 
WELSH LANGUAGE 
& LITERATURE 

Applications ere Invited for 
the above post. 

Salary range £7,990 - 
£14,999 par annum. Duties to 
commence on 1 st October, 
1989. 

Applications, 3 copies, 
together with the names end 
addresses Of two referees, 
■Mould o" forwarded to the 
V Ice-Principal (Administra- 
tion) * Registrar, University 
College, P.O. Box 78, Cardiff.- 
CF1 fXfc, from Whom further 
particulars, >viU-:ba available. 

Ref: 9999 . ( 82761 ) . HI 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


TIR8D OF H^LIDAY AAlAl' 
WHICH INSULT, ...YOUR 
TAlTlT.Try our conservation 
village on - Sunnier Almeria 
const,. -gpaln. Introductory 
bargain-: Luxurious apart- 

manta. from. £1 a p, person p. 
wk. 1 ..Also oheapie nights. 
Bargains eil yr. Plus special 
April bargain: under. 17 yr. 
olds £30 -rtn: farb. (AH 
flights purchased by US 


Fellowships 


Oxford 
Exeter College 

JUNIOR 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
AND JUNIOR DEAN 

Exeter College proposes to 
elect s Junior Research Pel- 
low with effect from 1 Octo- 
ber 1985. The successful 
candidate will be required ‘to 
undertake the duties of Junior 
Dean and to accept appoint- 
ment to that office. The 
appointment le open to gradu- 
ates under tha age or SB 
working In any subject. It will 
be made for two years, the 
first year being probationary, 
and may be renewable for i 
third. The successful candi- 
date will be required to reside 
In College In order to under- 
take tha duties of Junior 
Dean. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from tha Rector, to 
whom applications with the 
names of three re rare se 
should be sent by IB April 
1985. (39766) H2 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Applications are Invited 
from graduates for one 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

tenable for three years from 1 
October 1989 for research in 
eubjecta or the Faculty of 
Arts, the Faculty of Law, the 
Faaulty of Social Sciences (ex- 
cept Economics, Economic 
History, and Business Stu- 
dies). the Faculty of 
Arch Itectural Stud lea (for 

work of a non -technical na- 
ture In that Faculty) or the 
Faculty or Educational Stu- 
dies. Value £6,600 a year 
(minimum). 

Particulars and application 
forms from the Personnel De- 
partment (Academic Staffing), 
the University. Sheffield 810 
2TN to whom applications 
should be sent by 50 April 


1989. Quote 
(92739) 


Cambridge 
Gonville and Caius 
College 

Applications ere Invited for 
a fellowship with teachln- 
dutlee French. The auccaearii 
candidate will also be Dlrec 


October 19B9- 

■ ' Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Master's 
Secretary. Completed applica- 
tions should be made by 1st 
May 1989. (99954) H2 


Polytechnics 


IttKtfY COLLEGE W* 

ABccHHiCartqlNiltoon 

LECTURESHIP Ik 
QUANTITATIVE 
ECONOMICS/ 
FINANCE 

AppfcttetaaMtaateloMtaquan- 
tftstta •conomtos sndftjr. Finance on 
dsgreekvsi programmet. Tha DEPART- 
MEWT Of ECONOMICS AND MANAGE- 
MENT li mpmdM For Oie BA Bustaen 
Economde Degrp*. and contribute* to 
olluf dsgrsM, Inducing Ri* Poslgradusto 
Dtytoma n Information (Technology.. 
Ah'tattmt h taabwas appioaflwu' of ' 
MmuUgn Tsctaoiogy would . ta PV- 
Bctertfwdooms, tad ins tagcssshil esq- 
ddte te ta tapsdsd to eonHbirta Mm. 
taylkyiU ni of mWoocmeutoftased 
toeching h Hi cr Iwr tptdcdd ■ssK. 1 A - 
■Mug roHrt h comnSmertk susnU. 
8tery >Ms (miMreMdlng) 

> L 'A' E8,8*9 to £13,716 
PMctofl dsgsnds on qusHoellwis and 
agMsnce. 

AfpEosaen fgrrm md furthsr pa rite u- 


PLYM0UTH BUSINESS SCHOOL 

1. Ul IN MARKETING 

(temporary appointment until 31,8.87) 

Applicants should have appropriate academic qualifications end 
Industrial or commerlal experience. They should be able to contrib- 
ute at both undergraduate and poalgraduate/post experience laveb 
In the general field of marketing as well as In more specific areas of 
marketing. 

2. Lll IN BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

This la an exciting opportunity to play a major role In the develop- 
ment of this very Important part of the Business SchooTa aotMiy. 
Likely to prove very challenging, it will offer considerable scope to 
develop Innovative approaches to the teaching of Business over- 
view and Introduction to Business courses. 

3. Lll IN MANPOWER 
STUDIES 

Applicants should have appropriate academic qualifications and 
Industrial or commercial experience. They should be able to contrfo- 
ute at both undergraduate and postgraduate/post experience levels 
In the areas of Industrial relations and personnel management. 
Experience of computer applications In human resource manage- 
ment will be desirable. 

4. LII/SL IN 
MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

Applicants should have appropriate academic qualifications and 
Industrial or commerlal experience. They should be able to contito- 
ute at both undergraduate and poetgraduate/post experience levels 
In the areas of Management Information Systems. 

Salary: Ul £7,S48-£1 2,099 (Normally with 
further advancement to £14,061) 

SL £7J548-£1 4,061 (Level of appointment 
and starting salary dependent upon 
qualifications and experience) 

Application forma - to be returned by Friday 19th April 1985 - 
and further details may be obtained from the Personnel 
Officer, Plymouth Polyteohnlo, Drake Clroue, Plymouth. PC4 
BAA. Tel: (0752) 284639. 

porno 


Plymouth 

Polytechnic 


TRENT BUSINESS SCHOOL 

Head of Department/ 
Professorial Posts In 
Business and 
Management Studies and 
Accounting and Finance 

Grade VI (17,397-619,170 
Applications are Jnvflad for the above posts from 
academically and professionally qualified 
' candidates. The Polyteohnlo Council would also 
be pleased to hear of suitable candidates from 
' third parties. 

Further particulars and application forma 
may be obtained from The Staff Officer, Trent 

Polyteohnlo, Burton Street, Nottingham NG1 
4BU. (Telephone 0602 418248 Ext 2089). 
Cloelng.date for receipt of applications: 18 
April 1985. poo* 

TFIREIN1 T tsT* 

POLYTECHNIC tLSjh i 
INOTTINGHAMHBMV 



polytechnics continued 



LANCASHIRE POLYTECHNIC at PRESTON 


Faculty of Business end Management 

School of Organisation Studies 

Principal Lecturer in Organisation 
Studies Ref. AA/199 

Appltaantx Bhovld be autiabFy qualified and able to demons iraia (ha ability to ommoia 
and develop tha research and consultancy activities of the School. As well u hmdna l 
urn* personal commltmsnt to rueBrch and conaullency. applicants should have 
Bpoience of Initiating end managing team-based projects 
Tha School hw Interests in Organisation Behaviour, Organisation Theory, Industrial 
feUdoni and Human Resource Management Applicants from any ona or Ihaia 
(jbdplinM will be welcomed. r “ 0080 

School of Economics 

Lecturer II in Economics Ref. AA/200 

{Ore yur Contraal) 

Applloarrft ihould preferably have an honours, dog raa in Economica or Busin bib 
S tudies and be able to teach in several areas of Economies 

School of Administrative Studies 

Lecturer II in Menegement Skills 

Ref. AA/201 

Wicints should be aulteMy qualified In ihe fields of Business and/or ManaoemanL 
riih relevant commercial experience. a ^ 

IVehienca will be given lo applicants with a general management background who 
to ba Involved In the re-design of administrative systems. 

School of Law 

Lecturers II in Lew Ref. AA/202 


Oh poll permanent, ona post temporary for one year. 

toflcanu are invited for both poata from lawyers with any area of epadelliBtlon 
,1 ™' d 1 bB areduBlee, preferably with . higher degree and/or a pm- 
fwtaial qualification. Professional, Industrial and/or research experience will be an 
. idnalgga 

School of Management Sciences (Readvertisement) 

Lecturer II in Marketing Ref. AA/203 

Tajaln a Ham developing and teaching an Innovative programme of Buslneu 
imstmilton Technology al degree and higher degree iBval. Appllcanis should 
(com anhar academic qualKIcallona or practical experience In both a business 
wion and the application of computer baaed Information systems. 

Lecturer II in Operations 
Management Ref. AA/204 

ItoyMr contract) . 

TJtaribuH lothe leaching of managemeriT a raflgo ortinJdrg rodi7a"e and post ~ 
ftaiWaxpenanca courses. 

ko£ycf Science . e 

School of Applied Biology 

Post Doctoral Fellow Ref. A A/205 

ktajr lha phdoaynthetlo mechanlema In cyanobecteria end higher plan la, end 
“■•HplMon to abnormal growth aondltloni. 

Post Doctoral Fellow in . 
Biodeterioration Ref. AA/206 

taw? J? "’'woWologicei nature of bloBlImoa and the manner In which they are 
T™0lin kvduitrial and under laboratory conditions). 

Bg jjgMysiiy hold a good honours degree In e PhD In a Micro- 

Schoolof Chemistry 

Post Doctoral Fellow Ref. AA/207 

atetSt 18 01 0r N_ hm ° rO0YCl,G “tapountle with phoephorui 

Bosearch Assistant Ref. AA/208 

a «*tolSiLS! l llf lloral * on wil * 1 H, ° Pooirioctoral Fallow) on Ihe synthagli and 
maia| 0,Vd,inlW ^ Phtaptam* containing ligands and Ihefr oomptoxes 

School of Physics snd Astronomy 

Post Doctoral Fellow Ref. AA/209 

Bosearch Assistant Ref. AA/210 


Obsarvarions usIng^ih^Mijm Ar,JlS .?f! r ? y°- P l0 ' ph ° Iom0lr lc and Intarlerametric 
Britain) el ,ha PohSechnlc J "* K ° pe ,lhB l0 "««>P« 

Post Doctoral Fellow Ref.AA /211 

particle lStam.°w^ a ^SSnJtSuSM a n fBnB ' C ma0n0,lc pr °P BnlM «»1 l<ne 

™ B nedo recording media aS SSh SSS, ° ^ * tarpsrtlcla Inter self ona in 

Research Assistant Ref. AA/212 

and Is part of iha r^ii.hT 5 ,1 ap P ,icallwl * ln magnsllt tatorniailon tochnoloav 
ImperiaTSitoBe 8 “" ,,bor,,ll ™ P™0«n, mB with ,he Madtamatlc. DapanmS 

Faculty of Social Studios and Humanities 

School of Social Studies 

Lecturer II in Political Science 

Ref. AA/213 

I? n u VMr oom mendng Baptember 1886) 

Sffito S.™? ‘ ,U, “"" d “ “* p ““" wfcy An.lyil, .„a 

School of Languages and Humanities 

Lecturer II in History Ref. AA/214 

t! r i? d u‘? rm S 0n,ra ? from Mbv ,bu 1986 10 31 ot August, 199BI 

To leach American Hlalory to hletoiy and American atudlss undomradualoa. 

Faculty of TBChnolagy 

School of Electrical and Electronic Engineering 

Principal Lecturer in Electronic 
Engineering Ref.AA/215 

(2 Poets) 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer II in 
Electronic Engineering Ref. AA/216 

0 Posts) 

0ff0r ! fl t honours degree, dlptome and ceniflcaio level. Couraos 

i° rn l? BU01 ? ™ hnolo OT and Computer Technology. Spacialieim in 
Compurer Aided Englnaarlng and the Communications or VLSI aspocts or lha 
Information Technology are particularly relevant, but applicant* may offer slternatlve 
SMT ? mw,8rn ■'■ctronlo engineering. HacBnt Industrial experience or study 
ror a higher dagraa are daalrabta. Both men and women are InviiBd lo apply. 

SlSSKSSSTawf bB mad0 lo ,ha Haad 01 Sch00 '- p,or0aaDr N 0 Burr0w * 

School of Mechanical and Production 
Engineering 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer II in 
Mechanical Engineering 
' ' Hei M/2V 

(2 postal '• 

Applltanta should have a sound eqadtimfe background and experience In One orfnore . . 
of the following areas: stress analysis, dynemjoa of mechcntoai syalwh£ mala rials 
anginaaring and engineering dstlgn. . . 1 1 

Appointees will bs axpaoted to contribute to the teabhlfig of (inderdradusta aountoe' 
end tq collaborate with industry via teaching company programmes or appUad ' 
research/ consultancy activity. ■ ,f ' 

Informal enquiries may bB made to Mr. J. Tlnall (0772) 221(1 »xL 21 17. . 

Computer Centre 

Programmer/Analysts up to £10,000 

Tho Computer Centre, which la responsible for the proyliltHi of computing fedHiioa to 
the Polytechnic, requires 3 Programmai/Anslysta. 

The posts are In Uie: Admlnlslratlva Applications Group Raf. NT/84/B8/6S 

Systems Software Group Ref. NT/84/8 ^63 

User Bervloa Group Ref. Fft/84/86/80 

The Cenire operates ■ network of 2 PRIME snd 2 VAX superminicomputers and 
experience of these systems would fas an advantage. 

i Salary Scales: Principal Lecturer: C13096 lo C14680 (Bar) to C1B4B7 

Senior Ladurar: C1117B to £13128 (Bari lo 04061 
Lecturer B: £7648 to £12089. 

•Post Doctoral FbIIow: C7S48 to CldeeO ' 

■Research Assistant: £8406 to £7178 ; ' 

Programmsr/Ansiyii: £6238 lo £10107 

* Appllcanis for thisa poata should note that appointment* will be made for e 
maximum period of three years. 

Application lama and further delatla, quoting approprlato rilaranof.'phialnabla ftvm 
lha Personnel Office, Lancashire Polytechnic, Preston Pftt 2TQ. TaL (07721 26202?.- 
Closing data lor receipt of completed appHcetlotu: 28 April 1985.' ( (70080] 



■Lancashire 


VTF.CHNIC 


PRESTON 


"jL k 



LEEDS POLYTECHNIC 

Applications are Invited for the following poata:- 

School of Accounting and Applied 
Economics 

LECTURER II IN ECONOMICS 

A" [purest In Financial Economics would be relevant but the 
poet will Involve general economics teaahlng on a variety of 
degree and professional courses. A readiness to participate 
in Interdisciplinary courses would be an advantage. 

LECTURER I/LECTURER II IN 
GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 

To teach on a range of degree courses and public sector 
professional courses. An interest In lha government ol public 
expenditure and economic policy would be advantageous as 
would readiness to participate In IntefdlsdpUnaiy courses In 
tha broad area of public and social policy. 

School of Law 

LECTURER II IN LAW 

A suitably qualified lawyer required to teach on the School’s 
Law Society courses, tha FILEX course and at degree level, 

flHff In nerlMnalA In (■■millnM 1 


and also to'partldpaie In fulfilllng the School’a servicing' 
cornmnment. Applicants aould be graduates and/or 

EJfi 1 «* ,h ® ®reas of Property 
and/or Litigation will be advantageous. s 

Business School 

LECTURER II IN APPLIED 
ORGANISATIONAL 
BEHAVIOUR/HUMAN 
RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 



range of courses at 
and to bridge theAp 
sought. 


professional levels, 

wtology Interlace, Is 


LECTURER II IN GENERAL 
MANAGEMENT 

A lecturer la required In the broad area of General 
SJwHh wi i aWllly to make a teaching 
oontribuQon lo either Marketing Studies or Rnanca/ 
Accounting or Management Sciences. Degree and/or ' 

School of Llbrtrlflnahlp ,, 

LECTURER If IN 

.-MSg (TEMPORARY 
1 YEAR POST) 

AnnllMnla will lut u'l. »_ ■ . - 1 . • 


iwuui i wwn. to isacn ai ai avera in the Schora'a 
programmes and to participate fn the alhoS'a research and 
short course actlylDes, Informal discussion by telephone or In 
penwn^lth Donald Davlnaon. Head of ■ 

Tel:. ( 053 ^ 759081 . Exl. 294 . . 

Salary Scales: 

i Lecturer II: C7.548-C1 2,090 
Lecturer l:£5,910~£1 0,512 

Closing Date: 12 April 1985. PLEASE ENCLOSE SAE. 
Leeds Is an equa| opportunity employer. 


POST OF 
DEPUTY RECTOR 

■ 

■ (a) DEPUTY RECTOR (RE80URCES) 

(b) DEPUTY RECTOR (ACADEMIC SUPPORT) 

It I? fntended to All the poaja with effeot . 
rrom 1 September 1985. 

; . The^ salary for each poat is 

£26,265 !.■ i 

(Ihclusjve of Londpn Weighting Allowance). . 






NELP p n T^ E ^ London 

• Polytechnic V 
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Polytechnics continued 


Tl 


Applications are Invited from suitably 
qualified and experienced candidates 
for Uie posts of: 

Dflparlmsnl of Blology/Blochemliiry 

1. Reader In BIOCHEMICAL IMMUNOLOGY 

To bo responalbto for the development of research programmes 
end to contribute to the teaching of the Masters Course In 
Biochemical Immunology. 

2. Lecturer II In PLANT PHYSIOLOGY 

To contribute to the Department's teaching and research activities 
in the area of Plant Phyatotogy. 

Dipaitmant of Paramedical Sciences 

3; Senior Lecturer In PHARMACOLOGY 

To co-ofdlnala the Department's teaching and research activities 
In the area of Pharmacology. 

4. Lecturer II In PHARMACOLOGY 

To contribute to the Department's teaching and research activities 
in the area ol pharmacology. 

5. Lecturer II In PHYSIOLOGY 

To contribute to the Department's leaching and research activities 
In the area of Human Physiology. 

8. Lecturer II In MICROBIOLOGY - 2 POSTS 

To contribute to ihe Department's teaching and research activities 
In aspects of genetic and applied microbiology. 

Posts 3. and 4. need to cover the areas of 
Immunopharmacofogy, cardiovascular, CNS and 
autonamlb pharmacology. 

Department of Law 

7. Lecturer II in LAW 
DeparfinBnl of Aceounllns & Finance 

8. LII/SL. 

Candidates should have an interest hi financial accounting or 
managamenlaccounUng. 

Salary LII/SL: £8,636 -£15,099 
(Inclusive oi London WelghUng) 

Salary Reader: £14,133 - £17,606 
(inclusive of London Weighting) 

Candidates will be expected to have Ihe appropriate 
academic qualifications as well as research 
experience for all ihe above posts. 

Application Fomta and further particular details from: 

Pw*onnel01flM,No*thEaet London Polyteohnlo, Asia 
jg-kfM HlghRoed, Chadwsll Heath, Romford, Essex 

Closing data 3 May 1086. . 

pooao) 

VTC 7 T IJ NorlhEastLdndGflH^ 


nmliil.iML ‘tfita-m a 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYTECHNIC 
NAB Information Technology Initiative 
FaciiltY of Business and Management 
School of Business Analysis 

LECTURER II OR SENIOR LECTURER 
(2 Posts) : - 

in Business .Analysis 

Ref. A7/65; ::-■ ■■ • 

Burnham FEs Ul £7,64S-£1 2,089 tie. . ...... , J ". . S,. , 

• '-J: V • SL £1.1,»76-£l3 f 128(bai) £14,001 p.a. : : 
The School of Businees'Analyals Is at the leading edge of 
davelopmente In Buelnefiafnformfitlon Techno [pgy. The 
NAB has Provided substantial funding for newcourse 
provision and the MSC is providing considerable support. 

fr ?!P a , ultab lY qualified persons with 
expertise in the Use of Business Inform ationTechnoldoy 
in one of the foliowinO areas: ; ’ - UY 

Business 


SUNDERLAND POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty of Engineering 

DEPARTEMNT OF ELECTRICAL, 
ELECTRONIC AND CONTROL 
ENGINEERING 

LII/SL - 

COMMUNICATIONS 

ENGINEERING 

Salary scale: 

Lll £7,548-£1 1,175 Bar-£12,099 (Under Review) 
SL £11 ,175-£13,128 Bar-£14,061 (Under Review) 

Candidates are sought with expertise/research Interests In any area of 
communlcatiocis engineering, but applloationa from those having 
experience and Intonate In the areas of Digital Communications. Applica- 
tions of Microprocessors in Communications and Optical Communications, 
wM he particularly welcome. 

The successful candidate wffl be expected to teach at undergraduate and 
postgraduate level, supervise project work at both levels, assist In (he 
development of courses and curriculum, and develop personal research 
Interests. 

The Initiation and development ol Joint projects and consultancy work wHh 
industry are encouraged. 

Candidates should have a good honours degree or equivalent qualification; 
higher degree preferred. They should also offer appropriate Industrial, 
research and/or teaching experience. 

An application form and further particulars may be obtained from the 
Personnel Officer, Sunderland Polytechnic, Langham Tower, Ryhope 
Road, Sunderland, 8R2 7EE, or telephone 8underland 76231 Ext 1 1 
Closing date; 19 April 1886 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT! 
OF ARCHITECTURE 
AND DESIGN 
Head of Department Grade VI 

Salary £18,435-£20,206 
(Inclusive of London Weighting) 

The Polytechnic Is amalgamating its Sohoola of 
P^AtohJ UK i bir^etid ^^i y l nwa l g i bNM oHMhpInflla^ - •-. 
Department of Architecture and Design with effect from 1 

,. , , ,-= ........ . ...... 

Applications ara invited from Suitably qualified and 
experienced candidates for the new post of Head of 
Department. 

Application forms and further particulars may be 
obtained by writing to The Personnel Office, North ’ ” " 
East London Polyteohnlo, Asia House, 168/164 High 
Road, Chadwell Heath, Romford, Essex RM6 6 LX. 

JJj losing tela for the receipt of applications Is 22 April 


\Tl?T D NorthEast London 
1^1 JJiJLiJl Polytechnic ' ’ 


I JfowtHl mi.-* aim i:i 9 


Thames Polyteohnlo 

School or Social Sciences 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIPS 

' Applications ara Invited 
from suitably qualified pep? 

SSSuin a *?-~ eppotat- 


Taeiaida Polytechnic 

r.?** 4 01 -r ■ 

ftattl Uih CiriH . 

an Invited for Die fofiowing hyo 

LEhniRER II OR BEMOfl LECTURER 
IM MARKETING 

Candidates sfrouM have at lust a rtiawnl 
first degree or equivalent profesatonal 


.Aeupofotewii may be rode at either . 
Uctiewti or Sartor Lacbirar towl t*t the' 
nw*«in> salary on ippotnUnant wll be 
£13.128 per annum, 

amATFQic MAwaaian/ 

IWWES8 POLICY, 

Espetence of talctitog moot pnttfceof (hte 
Must Ammaiiate autty to 

*Sahiy £7,6^8-211 jK iefeUncy bijV ■ 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 

POLYTECHNIC OF THE SOUTH BANK^ 

FACULTY OF EDUCATION, 
HUMAN AND SOCIAL STUDlks 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Ref: 8.02 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified persons for iha above dm 
T haauccssful candidate wlh have an Important administrative and mans™! 
merit rale and will be expected to represent the Department effectively 
Faculty and the Polytechnic aa a whole. The Department Is commit*^ 
making a contribution to the local community through Its course provtehn 
and tha successful candidate will be expected to maintain and atawta 
this commitment. He/she will also have the rate of providing acata£ 
leadership within the Department end of developing Its strong reswch 
tradition. 

Salary; £18,436-220, 208 per annum Inclusive of London AOowanct, 

Application forms and further particulars available from the Steffr* 
Office, Polyteohnlo of the South Bank, Borough Road, London fir 
OAA. Tel: 01-828 8989 Ext. 2365. 

Closing data: 22nd April 1936. 

The Polytechnic Is an Equal Opportunities Employer 




LIVERPOOL 

POLYTECHNIC 


Department of Business Studies 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
In Business Policy/Consumer 
Behaviour 
UI/SL £7, 548-El 4,061 

■Applications are Invited from suitably qualified candidates, who will be eUab 
contribute to tha Departments existing under graduate and BTEC tsacNrg. 
Ideally candidates will have experience of teaching and will be able to help 
develop the curriculum end research In business policy.- 

For further particulars and an application form contact the Personnel Otter, 
Liverpool Polytechnic, Rodney House, 70 Mount Pleasant, Liverpool, 139JX 
(Tel. OS1 207 3581 axt. 2519/2520) to whom appHcaUons must be returner IM 
later than Friday, 12th April, 1985. 

Liverpool Polytechnic la an Equal Opportunity Employer and wa tow 
applications Irrespective of race, sex, marital status or rSsebiUty. 

PW 



LEEDS POLYTECHNIC 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT DIRECTORS 

The Governing Body Invites applications for tha following 
senior management posts vaoant from 1 September 1985. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR - Academic Affairs 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR - Personnel/Services 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR- Resources 

Candidates Should have appropriate academic and 


level in hlghsreducatlon. 

Salary :VP1 o (maximum) £23,424 per annum 

Details from: The Clerk to the Governors, Leeds Polytechnic, 
CaJverlsy Street, Leeds LSI 3HE. Tel: (0532) 462310. 

Closing Date: 1 2 April 1 085. 

Leeds Is an equpl opportunity employer. 


Kingston Polytechnic 

Faculty of Business end Social 
Science 

. Kingston Regional 
Management Centra 

SENIOR LECTURER/ . 
, LECTURER II IN 
OPERATIONS 

; management 

p* family provides a lull 

$&$&&&& 

.dlaa, odd BTEC Business” 


*mdpr° v, do tha education and 

•®hoJnted will be exjioot«fto 
SfiHS^^SSSf* in opera. 

iJJJJJ management to both 
- - ' arid in 


NorthStaffordahlre 

Polytechnic 

Dopartmarttof Conip*«* In ^ 

: PRlNClPiAi^ 

, LECTURER AND 

4 SENIOR ■. 
LECTURER? 
lecturers ■ 
GRAPBg^J 

IN COMPUTING 


dates who should D" 
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Polytechnics continued 


^ ©Sheffield City Polytechnic 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified and 
experienced people for the following posts: 

DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED STATISTICS AND 
• OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN APPLIED 
STATISTICS 

v* wnon appointed will be expected to take a major leadership role within a 
m ff[ somasMa Ml statisticians and make appropriate contributions to ihe vary . 
Mde range of statistical teaching and of research and development carried out by 
(eDepartrnart- 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER OR SENIOR LECTURER 

An imoWmerU wtfl be made at either Principal Lecturer or 8enbr Lecturer level, 
faaxtoflt upon qualifications and experience, from persons able to contribute to 
OT of #18 foCwIng areas: computer technology, VL8I and mlcrartectronlc 
Mfcre design; Industrial else Ironic systems; fflgttal communications; control 
ffghseriro- Intetlgent machine design or computer aided engineering. 

LECTURER II (2 YEAR FIXED TERM 
APPOINTMENT) 

Cenfidatoi shortd be capable of contributing to teaching end related activities In 
Ulsaal one of tee following areas: electrical networks; electronic circuit design; 
dotal systems; control engineering; communications; computer technology; 
ccmputw-tWed design; Industrial automation. v 

tapfcems should poasees a good honours degree to a relevant engineering 
ferine, Applications from recently qualiflsd graduates or engine am currency 
writing In Industry would be conaloered. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTER STUDIES 

SENIOR LECTURER IN SOFTWARE 
ENGINEERING 

IMhavaa apeollted responsibility for the development of a software engineering 
heme on a degree In Information Technology. 

LECTURER II IN INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

VA join a team developing Information System courses on a wide rangB of 
degrees end diplomas. 

teAcanb lor the above two posla should be well qualfled and have an Interest to 
dwstopmertt research. The department la a leading edge department with an 
Interesting range ol teaching and research work. 

DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL AND PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER It IN 
mechanical ENGINEERING 

fypicanta should have a good honours degree and preferably a higher degree or 
•pproprto Industrial experience. Successful apptioartia wfl be expected to 
oqnbtuts to the nourishing research and consultancy activities or the 
Department 

DEPARTMENT OF BU8INESS STUDIES 

LECTURER II IN ECONOMICS (FINANCIAL 
INTERMEDIARIES) 

. {Rfcants preferably should possess a hbiteutagu fa]A|BlayAnt .gubtectind 
■e stodtea economic themy to son* depm! Knowtedga ol Ihe financial 


*Hf research or employmenf. Some teaching experience at both degree end 
•Macrae tevets would be an advantage, ea would proven ability In research 
•nftx mistrial experience. - 

DEPARTMENT OF URBAN AND REGIONAL STUDIES. ' 

LECTURER II IN MINERAL AND RESOURCES 
• ECONOMICS 

are Invlled from persons able to demonstrate an understanding of 
■awt&fteory ortho potential to develop such understand ng and to apply it to 


mmtm 


6 Motor, the successful apploant may hold a Aral degree or a further degree In 
*®rehtic», but applications are Welcomed from persons with alternative relevant 

T^WCMOnS. 

jPPtoWa able to offer relevant teaching, or Industrial or research experience will 
wre an advantage. 

Staler Principal Lecturer ■ £13.006 - £14^80 (bar) - £18.467. Senior 
^WEII.ITC ■ £13,128 (bar) - £14,061. Lecturer'll - £7,648 - E12flB9. 
Jjteptton forma end further details for all the above posla are available from the 
32«5?L 0«"r, Shefflekl City Polyteohnlo, HBlforda House, Fllzalan Square, 
wjWd 81 ZSB, or by telephoning 0742 2091 1 , Ext. *»7; Closing date 17th 

09y Polyteohnlo Is an Equal Opportunities Employer. Applicants inter- 
h a Job share appointment will reoelve equal oonakterallon. 


Lothian Regional Council 

naWer college 

i-'- : .ASSISTANT.' 1 / ' . 

V WUNCIPAL DEAN OF FACULTY 
; .! ■ ; Satary JU9,785 (nnder review) 

Applications are invited ,fbr the post of Assistant 

^nnapal/Dean of Faculty of Science at Napier ; ’ 

Applicatjts sHbi^id jjossess appropriate academic . . 
qualifications ahd Bpve conaaerable relevant 
WTi0nce in advanced higher education. 

•TO! furthaf information and application form please 

'•ntB tor;'. •. - •. ... 

=Mr RW Stevenson MA (Oxoo) 

V Secretary and AcadeqiteRegistrar 
'r-; Napier College •• 

j'.:;- ;Cdantbn;Road, Edinburgh EH10 5DT . 


Conferences & Seminars 


Teesslde Polytechnic 

Dipirtinini o| Eladrlcs), liutnnumallon 
ind Control Eiglnasrlim 
Applications no Invited for three posts: 
LECTURER II/3EHI0R LECTURER IN 
COMPUTER TECHKQLDBY 
Lecturer IP/Senlor LbcIuib; Salary: E7.M8- 
£12.099 £13,128 (work bai}{l4,0G1. 

Salary on appolntmant to Loctnrer-ll win to 
no create than £12,099 par annum. Salary 
on appohimant to Senior Lecturer will ba no 
oreiter than £13.128 per annum 
Appointments may be made at Senkn 
Lecturer level far applicants with 
appropriate quUffluBoju and experience. 

The successful applicants will teach on a 
range ol counts, including MSc Information 
Technology BSc (Hone) Computer 
Technology, end BSc (Hare) 

Instrumentation and Control Englnaarlng. 
Candidates will ba expected to engage in 
research indrer litdufillal consultancy. 
Exparttae In one or more of Hie following 
areas Is sougtrt:— 

COMPUTER GOMIIIIHKATTONS 
AND NETWORKS: 

COMPUTER ARCHinCTURE AND * 
MICROPROCESSOR SYSTEMS; 

VLSI AND ADVANCED LOBH! DESHH 
Applications ire Invited from graduates with 
relevant ladialrtal or academic eqierienee. 
Further psrlJcfllara and application forms 
from the Personnel Section. Teesslde 
Polytechnic, Borough Road. Middlesbrough, 
Cleveland TSI 38A. Telephone (0642) 
21B121 Ext. 4114. 

Closing Ate lor applications — Monday 29 
April 1086. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer (70061) 
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SALFORD COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

A challenging senior job In non-aoademlc management 

Chief Administrative 
Officer 

: 1 vr Scale P03/4 £12,243*£14,3B8. • 

Post ref 071 1/TH£S., • ' r : 


.••• roei rei w/i r - 

we a to a large mulfl-dlscipHnorv Group W tioHege aptf t lava i wpdMM 
ennufllly since our ejublishment In l»8. We bm nhs id 
m sites, some 7000 students and a permantiht stefi ol weti over 35ft 
vSe are now looking for an enthusiastic, thomuflWy-oapBbla person iq 
J oin our senior management laem. . 

Reporting to the Principal you would havi 

including: the recrultmenV.mansBeiiient, moHva(lon end I eoaiW « 
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id label authority reums; the ma)nl) 
1 on e number of the callage [Mpr 

rtettedoBBly wlth.outaide bpdies.K 
1 the college's publicity and P.R.IW10 
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Quid also have 
With particular 

prospectus .arid, atpff' and course fl 
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itlshig. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
ENVIRONMENT AND PLANNING COMMITTEE 

RESEARCH PROGRAMME ON 
THE CHANGING URBAN AND 
REGIONAL SYSTEM IN THE UK 

REGIONAL SEMINARS 

Five 1-day regional seminars will be held as part of the first 
phase of a new research programme on the Changing 
Urban and Regional System. The seminars will aim to draw 
together existing research on the Impact of social and 
economic change upon localities in the UK: 

Wales & the South-West: 7 May, University of Bristol 
North-West & Yorkshire: 10 May, University of Lancaster 
East Anglia & the South-East: 11 May, University of Kent 
East & Wast Midlands: 20 May, University of Aston 
Scotland & the Northern Region: 21 May. University of Durham 

Those wishing to attend should contact the Programme 
Co-ordlnator: Mr Philip Cooke, Department of Town 
Planning, UWIST, Colum Drive, Cardiff CF1 3EU (Tel: 
022 42588 ext 2704). .___. 
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Director 


Plas v Breinin National centre 
for Mountain Activities 

Slfajalsdlnthe heart of Iha Snowdonia National Park In North Wales, 
the Centre oflera expert training la rock cHnriWno, mountalncraft, 
Nltwalldpo. canoeing, Orienteering, akffrig , and, other .outdoor 
puraufto. 


ability, wide experience In mountain serins, rejiillaiAy wfth 9 range 
of otiw. outdoor purevfts end drat eleaa.cvmmuhl^ilire.wdlte, . 

.The person appointed wIH,- In consul la tkxi >yitfi the Plae-Y Bren In 
Committee arid staff At the Council's Headquarters, make a positive 
contribution to the Centra's long-term objectives and development 
as waif ea assuming responsibility lor Its day-to-day running. 

A knowledge of finance and budgetary control systems, some mar- 
keting ability and previous experience of managing a residential 
Centre would be a {Satinet advantage/ Possession of appropriate 
professional qualifications desirable. 

The poet, which la offened do a 5-year contract basis, carries a 
sriary fri the range of £16.020-£20.372 per annum. 

H b a residential post, the nature of which involves long, Irregular 
and unsocial hours. An Inclusive charge of £1,640 per annum to 
made tor pleasant, well-appointed 4-bodroorrvsd house situated 
wtthin the grounds ol the Centre. 

Further Information and application torn (Quoting reference: 
WWPVB) available from psul Burgln, Personnel Unit, The 
Sports Council, IS Upper Wobum Plaoe, London WC1H OQP. 
dMlrig date: 2flth April 1S8S. 

. ./,.•■ • . ", . (70030) 

.AXEQUAL OPPORTUNITIES employer 


AfxVi 1C 


ACADEMIC DIRECTOR 

Salary £15,000 

The American Insilttite ftir Foreign Study (AIFS) invftes applica- 
tions for tha post of Aoadeqnto Director of Its London partnership 
programma. Duties include organls atton of courses for 250 visiting 
American university students, scheduling of classrooms, liaison 
with visiting American faculty and their home institutions and the 
teaching ol up to B.hoyra a week on British Ufa and Instllullons. 
Candidates must have an advanced degree (preferably a PhD), be 
experienced teachers and academic administrators with know- 
ledge df the American { System and possess contacts in the 1 aca- 
demic community. In London. The poet commences August lal, 

1086,; ■ . . ■ * i 1 . 


v Apply In writing. to:. 

. Mr. Cyril Taylor, Chalrihen, 
tmeriMqi'ifietitun for Foreign Study,. 
37 Queens Gate, London pW7 6Hft T 

















Administration continued 



Inner London 
Education Authority 


1 


Senior Staff 
Inspector for 
Further Education 

Safety range: £22,242-£24,114 

plus £1,419 London Weighting Allowance 

peeler for further 
The dutool this 
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Jlngh-£uropem College#! Chiropractic* 

ACADEMIC REGISTRAR 

Applications arc invited for the new full-time post of Academic 
Registrar. The appointment to be taken up io the summer of 
1985- 

The Academic Registrar wUl report directly lo the Dean of the 
College and will be responsible for all the studen) aiJ^L cpjw?»7 . 

within the college, ihcliidln^ student 

l ^the salary will be negotiable, according' to qualifications and 
'experience; but Will not be less than £14,000 p.a. 

Candidates should preferably be graduates or of equivalent sta- 
tus and have had several years of experience of admlnstration of 
' higher education. Other candidates with appropriate and aub- 
■ stantlai experience of academic administration will also be 
considered. 

Further particular* may be obtained from the Dean of the College, 
i; Anglo-Europcan College of Chiropractic, 13-15 Parkwood Road, 
BporuernoUtli BH5 2DF, to whom appUcAtians should be returned 


by 1st May 1995. 


Queen Mary College 
(university of London) 

: . ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT 


(Temporary) 


Thf Collado la. look! no for 
■ri anuiualuue arid adaptable 
pyrawi to nulat with Uib oma,. 
nlaatlon ol It* Cen canary year 
calabradotu. Tha boat, which ■ 


until 33 May. 1986, would suit 
• raeent Oraduata and could . 
Orovtda a a tapping atona fora 
caraar- In . alpur • pubtlOi roll 
llano or a 

tlon. Previous work oxporl 
M an tntnnw 

t&k Holldaya and Collnga 
ctMura datoa.- . - v - 

fmr Jurthir. data I la' and' at) 
lUeation form p)i*h do not 
hd.na. bjit> write.' on . a’ 
In* A#aiataorpar- 
dry. 


■ OtfoM ‘ : 

LadyMargaretHall 

J Applications are invited; 
i refer ably from greduatiH, 
or the post of 

COLLEGE 

SECRETARY 

with affect from lot July 1S8B 
dr aa aeon aa pci* lb la there- 

. 

' : Salary on Seals £ 6,600 - 
Cl a. loo. 

Further corticate** from, 
the Senior Tutor. Lady Mar- 
caret Hall. Oxford oxa aqa. 

who should receive completed 
appIlQaUona by Setti April 
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Colleges of Further Education 
continued 


METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF KNOWSLEY 
Klrkby College of Further Education 

PRINCIPAL 
GROUP IV 

Applications are Invited for tha above post. Duties to commence 1 
September 1985. Candidates should be suitably qualified, have 
proven administrative and organising ability with substantial 
experience In Further Eduoatlon and have a total commitment to 
the development of post-16 education and training. 

Present salary mid point of range for a Group IV College, £19,586. 
Please send a, sue. for further details and application form to 
the Borough Education Officer, Eduoatlon Office, Huyton Hey 
Road, Huyton, Meraeyalda L36 5YH. Cloaing date tor 
completed applications 17 April 1685. 

poors) 


Research and Studentships 


ESRC OPEN DOOR SCHEME 

PART-TIME 

COORDINATOR 

The person appointed to this post by the Industry and 
Employment Committee will be responsible for coordinating 
the advice provided to companies and other organisations 
putting In “Open Door" proposals tor research In the 
Committee's area. Research experience and the ability to 
work with senior managers and trade unionists Is required, as 
Is a knowledge of the wider academic research community. 

It is anticipated that the post will be funded on a 2 or 3 days a 
week basis, by means of a pro rata salary payment, travel and 
subsistence expenses and a contribution to office costs. The 
appointment Is likely to be for a year In the first Instance. 

Enquiries about the post and the Scheme should be 
addressed to Chris Caswlll, or Sally Parkinson, at the E8RC. 

I Applications, .on a maximum of 2 A4 aides [plus Gy], should be 
Bant, by 19 April 1965, to Chris Caswlll, ESRC, 1 Temple 
jAY*rtUe<;LondanBC4Y6BD [M 01*853 8252]. 

CTO054) 
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UNIVERSITY OF SURREY 

Department of Educational Studies 

Research Opportunities - Open Day 

23 
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: • University of 
Essex 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

B Applications ere Invited for 
Ml* of Research - orflcBr In , 
ta Dapartment of Sociology, . 
• to Work with Dr. P*ul Thprtfp- 
• S? n ProrMBor Howard. 
Newby.. on •• 

LIFE HISTORIES . ! 

‘ AN0 AGEING H 


FAMILIES AND 
SOCIAL MOBILITY 

ufo SScgnd l« ' . 

Unkad to 0 :almllnc Btudy^la'I 
Franca,. CnndidatMi - atiould r 
have axpariaiwa’ and/or in 
teruta in 1 IM atory/crral fill 

1 pp»ibHi; Uwroarter,. 


University of 
' Cambridge 

□apartment or Land Economy 

■ Research 
-ASSOCIATE/ 

' • RESEARCH ' 
; ;;; ^ ASSISTANT • 7 

■' 'The University 'hbpae soon 
■“J“, OT l d Por*»t M«i?SoB. 
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ESRC OPEN DOOR SCHEME 

ACADEMIC 

CONSULTANTS 

The Industry and employment Committee of the Economic am 
Social Research Council seeks to extend Its list 01 acadenv 
researchers able to act as consultants for the Open Door Schema 
Their task is to advise those companies and other organlaalior* 
who have successfully approached the ESRC under file Schema 
as to the prospects for good research being done on the Issuethay 

Requirements include the ability to work with managers and trade 
unionists as well as research experience and knowledge of the 
academic community In the Industry and employment field. 

The Council pays a per diem rate and travel and subsistence 
expanses for the work done. 

Enquiries to Sally Parkinson, [01-353 5252 extension 204] and 
applications [a maximum of two sides A4 plus CV] should ta unt 
by 19 April 1 985, to Sally Parkinson, ESRC, 1 Temple Avmui 
London EC4Y 0BD. 

00053) 
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AND SOCIAL 
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National Institute for Social Work 

Research Unit 

Applications are invited from experienced researchers for 
a post In this DHSS funded research unit concerned with 
the personal social services. Applicants should have 
proven ability to complete high quality research. Know- 
ledge of social work Is important. The. successful cand- 
idate wl|l develop research on children and families as 
part of the Unit's programme of work. The post Is offered 
at Lecturer or Senior Lecturer level according to qualifi- 
cations and experience. 

Details should be obtained from: The Registrar, NISW, 
5-7 Tavistock Place, London WC1H 9SS. 

Closing date for applications Is 29 April 1985. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
EAST ANGLIA . 
School of Law 

POSTGRADUATE 

RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIPS 

Applications are Invited for 
research studentships In the 
School of Law to puraua 
research leading to an LLM of 
PhD. The studentships will 
cover fees and cany a 
maintenance allowance 

corresponding lo the current 
rate for D.E.8. and Research 
Council awards. 

Further particulars together 
with forma of application can be 
obtained from the Senior 
Administrative Assistant, 

School of Law, University of 
. East Anglia, Norwich NR4 7TJ 
to whom applications should be 
submitted by not later than May 
i 12th. 

PD051) 


University of 
Durham" 

- Department Of decora Dhy - 

. RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIPS 

Application* ere invited 
from eu feebly qualified appli- 
cant* for postgraduate etu- 
dentahlpe to begin In Oatober, 
198S fo ri 

DNATURAL 
. _ ENVIRONMENT 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 

1) Arid eobo < goemorpholodlcal 
. and geological mapping by 
remote eenalqg. tfiupervlaora: , 
.Or R. Harm and Mr T.J, 1 
• Munday). ■ . 

. U) . hf apt-land .and bfneken 
change In tha North York' 
Moore u*lng remote eenelng. 
(SUpervUiorai Dr R. Herria 
.end Dr R.W- . Brownl. 

.■ Hit \ " - • l" ■ 
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&SOC 

RESEARCH COUNCIL 



univensitv 
college of 

SWAHSCA 


Research Studentship 

Applications are Invited from 

graduates, or those expected to 

graduate shortly, fora Resrerdi 
Studentship tenable In the 
Department of English Languig* 
and Literature. Candidates wiU 
work for a PhD under the 
supervision of Dr. James A Davtos, 
Area: Victorian novel (and 
preferably Dlckera), 

The atudenlBhlp, .which will be tor 
three years from October 1 , 1 985, 

will be of the same value «a 
Research Council studentship. . ■ 

Further particulars from Dr 
Davies, Department of EngWl 
University College of Swam*, 

Singleton Park, 8wan8M,SA2 

"•p- m. 

University of, 

Cambridge 
New Hall 

DEE CORPORATION 
' RE8EARCH 
STUDENTSIpS 

Application* i 

from women who wll jjjjj • 
graduated by, Oo 5 ifnviii- 
for Studantahlp* f" . 

jeot. Condldatua^oulfl^f 
to study for ttWtfigS'*' 
Ph.D. at ttw; Upttffitiiw- 
Cambridge. There WIM y 
Studentship* of ■ [at 

£ 1,000 p.a., each 
three year* {font * 

KSi STSSmJ&f® 

Further 

obtained from_the P«2 cB* 

New Hall. Cjunhn« B uW M 

•OOP. ApoftMtionR , “g se ^ofl 
made by ’ 19 "IJ'.ion rof«J 
C.I.G.A.S, appJl“iJ Bdsrd nj 
obtainable MiU 

Oradqate atUdiM'^aJ IF?; 
Lane/. Cambrfdge ..P** HI I 

(BH7S4) , " 


/ . Unlvqlrsity 0 ^ 

Glasgow ; 

EaAfflgt gsia; 

r- M.ntt; wi4>n.p. -i- 


... -j : 



•’--I'ir .- ‘<S; 

* April 
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Research and 

Studentships 

continued 


The University of 
Sheffield 

faulty or Social Science* 

doctoral 
PROGRAMME 
IN BRITISH 
POLICY STUDIES/ 
FIVE ESRC 
STUDENTSHIPS 

Applications are invited 
from aultably qualified social 
idenoe graduate* or those 
BpflctJnfl to graduate this 
•nriemio year for rive ESRC 
ttudentshlpa on this interdle- 
ctoUnary doctoral proqram- 
u, commencing 1 Oatober 
1915. The 6 Veer programme 
comprise* e rirst year course 
on research methods and the 
policy making process, an In- 
iHtltoalpllnary research semi- 
nar, and preparation of a 
detailed research proposal; 
His second and third years 
Involve the preparation and 
iu emission of a doctoral 
theds. Applications are parti- 
cularly Invited In the fol low- 
log areas: Government and 
Economy] Politics and Policy- 
iMkino at the Local Level; 
Social Polloy, Social Change 
ud Social Work. 

Par further detail* please 
writs to: The Secretary, Doc- 
toral Programms In British 
Polloy Studies, C/o Depart- 
ment of Political Theory end 
Institution*, The University of 
Sheffield, Sheffield 810 STN. 
Quote RerR9S7/Dl. 

<58760) HI 1 


Colleges and 
Institutes of 
Higher 
Education 


. - Buckinghamshire 
College of 

■.Richer Education 
Qiieeii Alexandra Road, 
-rf-Hlgh Wycombe, 
Bucxinghamahire 

. ■ vjRPii 2 jz 

HektngKamBhire 
County Council 

Education Department 

Dlrectbr; D. j. Everett/ B. A. , 

. ;P.F;T. Com. 

■ H 8ch 9Pl ° r Humenities, 
Education * Social Science 

..^LECTURE I 

m psychology 

.■IPpsyear Temporary 
Appolatnifent . September, 

- 1966 - 1986) 

» -Psychology to 
, 8del*I Work *nd 
dtauL5 t V? hr J ta et-degree and 
on the chalfont 


-aS^snsBus 

8S«£P«ffi , ftoJXS..55. a . 


enclose 
. K8 


Sussex Institute : 
o' Higher Education 

Bltefaege 

. vhicheater.aiid 

pognor Regis College) ; ; 

InyUed 

• ! • ENGL ISH " 

. STUDIES . 


*•3? 'wff, •iS** 1 w» 4>B.A. 
a MttL WtH •; be a .require- . 

a*^AcHma " 
/STUDIES/ 

• V .SCIENCE 

.education 

fc. 1 ^?K5SSg.'S!‘ a f." 


Colleges and 
Departments 
of Art 


GLOUCKSTBRSHIRS . An 

Plover. SSI 

Further Eduoatlon Studies. 
School or Photography . 

E™a?ve:TS!IWsF5S: 

plications are Invited for a 
Lecturer Grade II to teaoh on 
the Hlgher/B/TEC/DIploma 
Course in Editorial end 
Advertising Photography, 
The College is seeking an 
energetic end enthusiastic 
P"£“o" with appropriate 
commercial experience end 
proven ability to lecture on 
theoretical aspect* of photo- 
graphy. A teaching quallflca- 
tlon would be an advantage. 
Further details end applloa- 
t on form fromi AdmlnlBtra- 
Ji?^CJffIoe r (Staffing), Gloa. 
CAT, Ox* tails Lane, Olos. 
CLB BHW . S.A.E, please. 
Cloaing data; 14 daya from 
appearance of this advertise- 
ment. <92779) HB 


Scholarships 


University of 
Leicester 

DEPARTMENTAL 

RESEARCH 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Applications are Invited for 
6 Postgraduate Departmental 
Research Bohol era hips tenable 
at the UrU varsity or Leicester 
from 1 October 19BS. 

Scholarships tenable for up 
to S years are available In each 
of the following Depertmentei 
Archaeology, Geography. 
Law, Psychology; scho- 
larships tenable for a max- 
imum of S years are available 
(n the Departmente of History 
and of Mathematics. 

Scholarships carry an 
annual maintenance award or 
£S.9S9 (under review) plus 
remission of fees scholars are 
to register for studies et the 
University. Departmental Re- 
search Scholars will be ex- 
pected to carry out 10 hours 
tutorial supervision (or 16 
' hours laboratory demonstrat- 
ing) per week for which pay- 
ment will he made at the rate 
of £9.09 per hour (tutorial 
supervision) or £9.05 per 
hour (laboratory demonstrat- 
ing)- Those rates are currently 
Under review. Scholars under- 
taking research for tho rirat 
time .will not bo expected to 
dSrVy'aiut more than 6 hours 
supervision or demonstrating 
per vyeak In their first year. 

Further details and .ap- 
plication forme are available 
from the Registrar (Depart- 
mental Research Scho- 
larships), University of 
Leicester, University . Road, 
Leicester LEI 7RH to whom 
applications should be _ re- 
turned by 3 May 1B85. When 
requesting . further details 
please apectry the aubjegt area 

^3^SSr dMMrCh - • H34 


Oxford 
Oriel College 
0X1 4EW 

Rank Xerox (U.K.) Senior 
Scholarship 

ThB Collage proposea to 
elect a ^erox Scholar 

from let October 1985. The 
Scholarship IS open to men 
end Women and is tenable Tor 
two years. 

o.« d iay%!s;:^. w r.i3; 

s;,S5 ;; ssssswssna 

for such s degree, 

The BUCflaaerpl candidate 
will be expected to carry out 
.research in Phlioaoph 
.tics or Economics In 
vorilty at Oxford* Hi 
be ' entitled to froa «egm 
modetlon and meals in Col 
lebe, or In olio wanes in lieu 
' and ne/she ’ *“ ' 

sum net exc - 

each year thet h*/*™ num» »» 
Scholarship. . AU Unlverelg. 

tfers. 

proposed research, end naffl- 
' tng three referee*. ' 

This Scholarship .ft Jl- 

is^?B^aB) Xer9,t 


University °f^ t . 
• Leicester : 


ret inuT" in the . L^eiceBicr 

OPENRESEARCH 

:gcHOLAHsmp_ 

y, revie w) accord- 


i. i. 


... institute or 

' 


i 1 ' .“P'jjjliut-.,. C ‘ •* , ' 



• u| g to a year* »rou. . y — . 
The Open, Research Bol.Q 


-uSsSr 

1 -university. '■ ■■■■ |- : : . 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher Education continued 

' EALING COLLEGE jSgjjtm 

OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 

AppHoattons are Invited from aultably qualified candidates for the following: 


School of Business and 
Mansgement 

1 . Roles and functions of 
Management Services Group 

To assist In research Into changes In the nature 
of the work Undertaken by OR/StaUsttas groups 
and the consequent effect on their positions 
within the organisational structure. 

2. Success In Small Businesses 

The 8uccesful candidate will be a graduate In 
the Boolal sciences who has experience in 
survey design and Interviewing, who 
possesses the Interpersonal skills necessary to 
gain the confidence of owners of small 
businesses. 

3. Employee Involvement 

The successful applicant will contact business 
organisations to obtain Annual Statements to 
Shareholders and to Identify the nature of 
employee Involvement In particular. They will 
also be expected to have a keen interest In 
manpower studies and Industrial relations. 


School of Hotelkeeping Catering 

4. Employment Implications of the 
Privatisations of Public Sector 
Catering 

Suitable candidates should have a background 
In business studies or social sciences. 
Knowledge or experience of Industrial relations 
In tha public sector would be advantageous. 

5. School of Law & Social Science 

Artificial Intelligence Applications 

To assist in the creation and evaluation of 
expert systems In Law. Applicants should 
possess an understanding of Bayesian and 
fuzzy logic and Ideally some experience of 
MICROPROLOQ and/or similar. 

6. School of Language Studies 

Classroom Acquisition of Foreign/Second 
Languages In Higher Eduoatlon 

The successful candidate should have a sound 
knowledge of French and Spanish and 
preferably be familiar with second language 
acquisition research. 


Cambridge College of . 
Arte and Technology 
(Equal Opportunity 
Employer) 

LECTURER I 
IN ENGLISH AND 
GENERAL STUDIES 

Required from Sentambai: 
IS8S to teach lata 1 9th and 


It Is expected that the successful candidates will hold a relevant 1st degree probably with further 
experience or higher qualifications. Research Assistants are encouraged, where appropriate, to 

register for an MPhll or PhD. 

Salary: £7,191 pa Inclusive of London weighting 

The posts are tenable from 1st September 1985 to 31al August 1988. 

Application forms and further details from The Staffing Office, Ealing College of Higher 
Education, St Mary's Road, Ealing, London W6 BRF 

Closing date: 26th April 1985 


I BBS to teach late 19th and 
90 thC En alien Literature an 
CN AA Honour* Dooree 
Couraoe, to oeth or with ‘A’ - 
lovel Enallah and either E.F.L. 
or General end Communica- 
tions Studies, Appllaanta 
ahould hold a good honour* 
degree preferably with a post- 
graduate research qualifica- 
tion or ha working toward*' 
one. Previous experience of 
teaching English Literature* la 
essential wtillat experience of 
teaching E.F.L. and/or Oenar- 
■U end Communication* Stu- 
dies will be an 'advantage. 

Salary scale £9,910 - 
£10,918 (award pending) 
starling point according to 
qualification* and experience. 

Detail* end forme, to tw 
returned by 32nd April, from 
• Secretary, Department of En 


Roehampton 
Institute .. Whltetond! : 


a 

Courses offered by the Institute lead to first and higher degrees ol 
the University of Surrey and to other awards. The Institute seeks to 
make the following appointment with effeot from 1 September 
19S5. 

LECTURESHIP IN 
FRENCH 

Lecturer, qualified In Language Teaching and Linguistics, required 
to take responsibility tor the organisation of the entire language 
programme, make asUsbtarfereonlributlon to language leaching 
end establish oourses In llngulstks. Experts* In the teaching of ? 
methodology would be ah advantage. 

Salary (LII/SL) £7, 548-El 4,061, plus London Allowance £1,038, : 
per annum. Application forms and further particulars may ba ; 
obtained by writing to:' R A Fennell,. Aslant Secretary, 
Roehampton Institute ol Higher Education 'Dtaby S^uart.College, 
Roehampton Lane, London SW16 6PH. Closing dateforapptlca- ■ 
tions: Wednesday 24 April 1985. .. . ; ; • 

The Roehampton Institute to an equal opportunity ehiployar.^^ 


BULMERSHE COLLEGE OF Hid 
Required for Septpmb 

LECTURER ll/SENIO 
PRIMARY EDU 




LECl 


MATHEMATICAL 

. . 1 to ctuMtote to Wtjalaitf 
Effiytowia MiMWc* fn dfrf InfomaBon teehnCM 

for both posts taiHHuini^ hiu« 

•ssisiL, — 

Compj«ted form# to tarat- ■ -t—- 


1 Applicotlorie ere Invited from well qualified 'graduates for 
. . the following p*rn)ar»nt^ reptoCement posts, . 

TWO SENIOR LECTURER 
' POSTS IN EDUCATION 
> MANAGEMENT 

AppUoartB sLoukl have considerable experience In senior posts In 
either primary or MCondaiy ^ schools and possession of ahS^sesf 
quallfloatlo.n In Ihe field of EtfucaVon Managameni is desfraUe. 

Expertfee In one or' more ol Qw fallowing areas h' eseenBal: . , 

Information Technology- Behaytoup] Studies: Management of 
Curriculum Development; Staff Development; Developments In 16-19 
Eduoatlon. 

LII/SENIOR LECTURER POST IN 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Applicants must have an advanced qualification In EduoaUon, 

' quiMfled leaoher Matin and have recent successful teaching 
experience within the Primary age range. Interests to (I) Special 
Needs In the Primary School and (ll) Nureery/lnfent age ranges would 
be an advantage. . 

LII/SENIOR LECTURER POST IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Appfcants must hotd an honours degree (or equivalent) In ftystea! . 
Education, quotlfied toaoher statia and have had recent successtol 
teaching experience In a Primary ediool. - 

Expertise In the following areas would be an advantage: 

I) the teaching and development of gymnastics and games; 

B) teacMng/rasearch Interests In tea theoretics] foundations of P.E. 

and Sport (particularly History) or an aspect of Sport Science 
', (Psychology, Physiology, Biomechanics). 

TWO LII/SENIOR LECTURER 
. POSTS WITHIN ART AND 
■ DESIGN 

Post 1. To develop tee engineering design aspects of Graft, Design 
and TBcfjfKhgy, Qualified teacher status Ib feBaentia]. ' 

, Petit 2 Appilatintemuaijiifive experience as designed and makers 
In the area ol furniture and rotated produtfs, 

Both appointees win be required io contribute to the teaching and 
development of the B,A. Combined Studies (Crafts) Degree, tee 
' dagrap and other toUtel.and to-servlca oourses In Craft, 

Design andTeomology. ' . 

Further Information and Applleatlon tonne may be obtained 

; compared mpppotikrnm la S4th April, i oex 

' • (70039) 
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Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education continued 


Overseas continued 


NeneCoIlege 

Northampton 




Lecturer I in English 

(Temporary Full-time Appointment) 


The person appointed will replace a member of the Department who 
hBS maternity leave for the Summer and Autumn terms 1986. 

The teaching will be mainly on (he BA Combined Studies Degree 
courses and incrude Shakespeare, Victorian Literature and 
Twentieth-century Literature. 

For further details and application form send sae to The Dean, 
Faculty of Humanities and Adult Education, None College, 
Moulton Park, Northampton NN2 7AL. 

Completed application forms to be returned within 14 days of 
the appearance of Ihia advertisement 

(70008) 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 
SOUTH GLAMORGAN INSTITUTE OF 


HIGHER EDUCATION (CARDIFF 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIO 

SENIOR LECTURER 

DIRECTOR OF LANGUAGE AND READING CENTRE 
Poet No. LRfl (Re-advert [Bam ant} 

Applications are invited fromtilgWy qtiafflscf graduates, preferably wilti a higher 
daarsi, a ltd wall wised In racenl remrah and current Itausa In LanguMe and 
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KENYATTA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

Applications are invUad For tha fallowing pasta:— 

PROFESSOR 

- FINE ART DEPARTMENT 

REF: KAC/3/65/8 — Re-idvarthsmont 
Appl lean is should have s goad postgraduate degree In Ait with epsclsllza- 
tlon In at loan throe ofi he following; Painting, Qrnphlca. Textiles, Ceramics. 
Sculpture. Art Education, An HJatory/Appreclailon. 

In addition to sound academic background, applicants should havo con- 


Blonsl contribution loan through adfatlc production and/br publication. They 
must have ability to direct research, plan. Initiate and execute new leaching 
programme* for both undergraduate and postgraduate students. The appli- 
cants should preferably have experience in running of a university depart- 
ment. 

SENIOR LECTURER 

— FINE ART DEPARTMENT 

REF: KAC/3/9E/11 — Re-advertliament 
Applicants should have a good postgraduate degree In An with specie lira- 
lion In two or more ol the following; Painting, Graph lea. Textiles, Ceramics, 
Sculpture, An Education, Art Hlatory/Appraofalfon. 

The must have considerable experience In leeching both undergraduate 
and postgraduate students at University level. 

They muat have proven evidence of professional contribution to an 
through artistic production and/or publication. 

LECTURER 

— HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 

(2 POSTS) — REF; KAC/3/BB/14 — Ra-advarthemant 
Applicants should have a minimum ol a Master's degree In althar Home 
Management, Foods and Nutrition or Clothing and Textiles. They should also 
have a minimum ol three years teaching experience at the University level. 

Tha successful candidates will be expected to loach undergraduate stu- 
dents and also supervise In Home Management Residence aa well as teach- 
ing practice. 

Preference will be given to candidates who will have evidence of profes- 
sional growth through professional Involvement within the department, 
outside the department and through research. 

LECTURER 

— CHEMISTRY DEPARTMENT 

REF: KAC/10/M/B0 — Re-advartbemant 
Applicants lor this post must have Ph.D In Physical Chemistry. Preference 
wlH be given lo applicants who are apoclallale In either Chemical Kinetics, 
Quantum or Surface Chemistry. Successful applicants will be expected to 
tench Bachelor of Education. Bachelor ol Science and Master or 8clence 
mu rasa. The successful applicants will also be expected to carry out research 
In an area of specialisation and take part In Teaching Practice. 

Terms ol Service Include membership of Senior Staff Superannuation 
Fund or FSSU and e non-contrlbutory medical scheme, eubslolred housing 
and/or a geparoua housing allowance. 

Applicants from tha United Kingdom may ba eligible for Britlih Govern- 
ment Sunn lemon inilon Scheme which la Isx exempt. The BESS scheme Is 
nbttflcled to certain flatda only, , 

-ApftfEiWorta la^pittT^r^W^cISlSTfsoTlfll. rftar«»rsrilUa7W«IOTtBTP 1 


- AptfR Alorta (B^pittT^r^wircraSTfioT'lfll. ifiartrtTHTOB^ 1 
al qqalHIoaUani, mparianca, prasant poat, salary, copies of cartKtaatM, 
. ampM or aataoted ptiMemna (wtiHn mutt ba analoMd) and names end 
- eddrdaaaa of three aoademle raforeae should be addreaaed lo:— 

The Registrar, 

Kanyatta University College, 

P.O. Box 43M4, 

NAIROBI 

SALARY SCALES: 

PROFESSOR — KC6840 x KEiflD-KD200 per ennum. 

SENIOR LECTURER — KC3750 x KE1 B0-KCA4OQ per annum. 

LECTURER — KC2772 x KE108-K0204, • 

KC3300 X KE1EO-K£4360 per annum. ( 


Technical Education 
Posts Overseas 

Botswana Polytechnic 
Post 1: Lecturer In Mechanclal 
Engineering (Fluids) 

Duties: to teach Mathematics, Technical Drawing, 
Engineering Science and Workshop Technology on CflLj 
courses 265 end 800 (OTD) Series, and Fluid Mechanics on 
CQU course 800 (HID) Series; to assist In the organlsstlon 
and development of laboratories; to set end mark Internal 
examinations; to carry out any other duties as may bs 
required by the Principal or Head of Department. 

Reference: 84 K 88 TH 

Post 2: Lecturer in Mechanical 
Engineering (Machines) 

Outlet: To leech Mechanics of Machines to students on 
CGLI course BOO (HTD); to teach a selection of Mathemstlos, 
Technical Drawing, Salenoa and Technology on CQU course 
265; to assist In the organisation and development of 
laboratories; to sat and mark Internal examinations; to cany 
out any other duties as may ba required by the Principal or 
Head of Department. 

Reference: 84 K 87 TH 

Qualifications: (for both postal HNC/HND or equivalent in 
Meohanlcal Engineering; minimum of 5 years' relevant 
Industrial experience and 4 years' FE teaching experience. 
Teaching qualification desirable. Candidates must ba British 
with a UK educational background. Preferred age 30-60. 
Salary: (lor both posts) A basic salary pBld locally by tha 
Government of Botswana on a scale ranging from Pula 8,644 
- 11,184 (El = P2.006 approx.) plus a normally tax-free 
aupplement paid by the British Government under Its aid 
programme of £6,112 (slngla) or £7,764 (married). 

Other benefits include and of contract gratuity payment, free 
atr passages for officer and dependant family members plus 
baggage allowance. Officers may also be eligible for 
children's boarding school allowanosB and holiday vlBlts for 
UK-based children. Appointment grant. 

Contrast: Initially for 30-38 montha with tha Government of 
Botswana, starting Saptsmber 1986 latest. 

Closing date for applications: 3 May 188B 

For further details and an application form, please writs, 
quoting the post reference number to: Overseas Educations! 
Appointments Department, Tha British Council, 90-91 
Tottenham Court Road, London W1P 0DT (toots) 
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Overseas continued 


Senior & Principal 
Lecturers 

Singapore to£40 ( 000 



iview In London at which tlma Yuli Information and brochures will 

fas provldsd. 

land fuH resume to TONY SMITH, General Manager, PER OVERSEAS, 
4th Root, Rax Houte, 4-12 Regent Btraat, London, SW1Y4PP. 

(70091) 
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The 

British 
Council 


The complete ovei seas recruitment service 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN . 

Postdoctoral 
Research Fellowships 
fgg'-i • 1986- : .*:• ■*: - . . : - 

WWwfsHy of OdjM Town 1 annually Invites applications for Post- 
wdomtksseqfch Fellowships to bo held atthe University. 

■tlwNMniilpiara tenable far a iwelve month period and the 
' WmWy snpena attached id the Fellowship Is Ri 680. Successful 


Wmwy upend attoofied to Hie Fellowship Is Rf 680. Successful 

K ites from abroad will receive an additional Ttfvsl grant up to a 
urn of R2 200, There Is no reatrlcffdn f o any particular field of 
iwsainh. 

^•hrsfloe will be given to recently qualified research workers but 
Muted awards suitable tor a viw of about 3 months hove 
MfnsBtoM been made to lenured stall members at Universities. 
Wjrsnce li-aiso given to applicants whose research Interests and 
^JjJYteeds mesh well with those of the appropriate host 

[japh application must include full details of Ihe applicant's envisaged 
addition to a full curriculum vitae and the 
relerees whom the University may consult. Ihejxjllcy ot 


il*ae courses for bus 


salary; 

laliribVtopat 




General Vacancies 


UNIVER8ITY OF NATAL 
Fine Arts & History of Art 
Pietermaritzburg 

ApptoallonB ua invited from witabty 
quatldsd persona regard ! mb of sax, 
raSglon, race, colour or nattonal origin lor 
■PPokUnwit lo itw port of 

LECTURER IN 
PRiNTMAKING 

CendJdalea should hava an expert knowl- 
odga of al Bipeds of relief, rttagBo 
Hghographloand urigraphloprintmeHng, 
■■ mil aa photographio eppSoaUom 
tharaol. Cemfldrtas muat alao ba eon- 
venantWIUi reprog mphia teduilq jbs and 
tadHaa. H la ataenurt that oandldatoa 
ara able to otganlsa and maintain both 
atudo and dartroomn concerning chemi- 
cals, equipment and aatety. 

Teaching experience at a ternary level to 
esssntlaL A creative portfolio must 
accompany the application. 

The appointment oanfea an ettracUv* 
aetary package, datatla of which ara 
obtalnaUa bom the starring section on 
requaet (telephone 63320). Tha ealaiy 
oflaraa wffl be determined according to 
tha qix U B oni iona and/or experience ollhe 
eucceenfui appUcent 

AppScatton Itxma, further periled era 
•bout the port and conditions of aanica 
ara obtainable from tha Ragfatrw, Unlvar- 
e»y of NiteL P.O. Box 375, Rater- 
martotautg, 3200, telephone 03320, wth 
whom applications on the praacribad form 
murt be kxtged no* later then 30 April 
Ittfl, quoting reforanoa PMfl 17/BG. 
Application forma for oversea* eppll- 
oanta an avaltabta from the Baorataiy. 
South African Universities Office, 
Ohio heater Houae, 278 High Holbom, 
London WC1V THE, 

(70024) 


TVEI Project Adviser 

Posts in the Manpower Services ..Commission 

The Manpower Services Commission is responsible on behalf of the Secretaries of State 
far Employment. Education and Science. Wales and Scotland, for implementation of the 
Technical and Vocational Education initiative (TVEI) in collaboration with LEAs/EAs in 
England. Wales and Scotland. 

The TVEI Unit of the MSC wishes to make a number of additional appointments to Its 
advisory team. Advisers are responsible on a regional basts for assisting LEAs to develop 
their TVEI projects: for monitoring the progress of projects against TVEI aims and 
criteria, and LEA submissions: and for assisting LEAs and the Unit in disseminating 
expenence and practice. M5C is seeking to fill posts in the South West, the Midlands and 
London and the South East, although opportunities may also arise in other parts of the 
country. Advisers will be working closely with LEA project personnel (including those In 
the schools and colleges) as well as with the Unit: and considerable travelling Is therefore 

involved. 

Candidates should be qualified teachers/ lecturers with a strong commitment to 
curriculum development providing a balance of general, technical and vocational * 
education, and should have a wide experience in education, including experience at a 
senior level (Head /Principal in school or FE. adviser with LEA. or post of equivalent 

responsibility). 

Appointments will normally be offered on a two year secondment basis with options for 
extension up to a maximum total period of five years. MSC invites applications from 
interested practitioners, and from employers wishing to nominate a secondee. 

For further details and an application form (to ba returned by 
19th April. 19B3) write to Manpower Services Commission, 

■ C5P3. Room NZ07. Moorfoot, Sheffield. SI 4PQ. or telephone 

(0742) 70309S. 

The Civil Service is an equBl opportunity employer. 

Manpower 

Services Commission 


TheTimes 
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Special Book Numbers for 1985 


MAY 


JUNE 


: APRIL 12 

: 12 

' : 26: 

MAY 3 

: : 10 
: 17 

■ " ■■ 24 

':G : ; V . 7 ; 31. 

JUNE : 1 

'14 

OCTOBER 4 

11 

NOVEMBER 1 

22 : '. 

. ;'r;r\29 

, . , . . .DECEMBER- . 6 


i. : . o ■ 


: Psychology (I) 

Law 

Computer Studies . (I ) 

. Sociology (I) 

Chemistry 
'American Studies 
Economies (I) 
Biological Sciences (i) 
Education (I) 
Engineering 

; Environmental , 
Sciences, (li) 

History (II) - : 

Maths and Physics (II) 

Psychology (II) ^ ; 
Economics (II) 
Biological Sciences (II) 
Sociology. (I I) 

; Computer Studies (II) 

.Education (II) 





















